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Preface 


Tis BOOK is intended to answer the need for a systematic 
treatment of personality dynamics. It is perhaps the first serious attempt 
to develop, in textbook form, a thoroughly systematic presentation of 
psychoanalytic principles. 

In his presidential address at the Denver convention of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in 1949, Dr. Ernest R. Hilgard emphasized 
the lack of success with which previous authors had attacked the prob- 
lem of the relation of defense mechanisms to motivation. Since, prior to 
hearing this address, I had been teaching psychoanalytic dynamics for 
Several years, and since I felt that in my own teaching I had been pre- 
senting a more unified treatment than any available textbook provided, 
it seemed to me that an attempt to formulate a systematic psychology 
of adjustment would be an eminently worthwhile project. 

In this treatment, I have attempted to integrate psychoanalytic dy- 
namics with an organismic conception of behavior—a conception that 
has been emphasized in Gestalt interpretations of behavior, and has 
been supported by the thinking of Alfred Korzybski, who, although 
working outside the field of psychology, has none the less provided a 
theoretical framework within which psychology can develop advan- 
tageously. 

Such an integration seems highly desirable, especially in view of the 
fact that Sigmund Freud, whose contributions to psychology can 
hardly be overestimated, met with some of his most difficult problems 
at precisely those points where his dualistic conception of “the mental” 
and “the physical” interfered with clarity of thinking. 

Though Freud’s work was not well received by American psycholo- 
gists during the first three or four decades of this century, there seems 
to bea growing tendency to recognize the significance of his contribu- 
tions, some of which are so fundamental to an understanding of human 
behavior that they can hardly any longer be ignored. 
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I have tried to state Freud's concepts in a manner that will make 
them clear to the student who is not yet familiar with Freud's original 
works. By choice, I have retained much of Freud's terminology, in 
view of the fact that clinical psychologists especially will require these 
terms in order to communicate effectively with psychoanalytically 
oriented psychiatrists. I have, however, defined Freud's terminology 
in such a manner that it can be integrated with the current concepts of 
American psychology. 

"This book provides, I think, some important contributions to con- 
ceptual clarity. Among these may be mentioned the following: 


1. Freud's tripartite division of personality functions—involving 
his concepts of id, ego, and superego—has been described, in 
somewhat modified form, in terms of definitions stating that id 
functions involve biogenic need-tensions (anxiety), that ego 
functions involve the cognitive (intellectual) and voluntary 
processes, and that superego functions involve all aspects of 
psychogenic motivation. 

2. Extensive emphasis has been given to the analysis of “need in- 
tegrates” or motives into the three components: need, instru- 
mental act, and object. Such analysis aids in clarifying the 
concept of anxiety and in defining what occurs to motives when 
they undergo “defensive” modification. 
The concept of anxiety has been defined more rigorously than 
previous treatments have permitted. In the present treatment, 
the concept of anxiety becomes equivalent to that of id func- 
tions: it implies the occurrence in consciousness of biogenic 
need-tensions without conscious representation of instrumental 
acts or objects in relation to which gratification or relief may be 
anticipated. 
Two concepts of identification, which Freud often referred to 
indiscriminately by a single term, are separately described and 
distinctively named. The term perceptual identification is used 
to refer to identical (or nearly identical) interpretations of 
different stimuli; the term developmental identification is used 
to refer to the development of characteristics that are similar to 
those of respected or admired models. 
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I am personally indebted to Mr. Walter M. Mitchell for his active 
encouragement of my first work upon this book. During the early 
months, he spent many hours responding critically to my initial efforts 
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to verbalize the concepts and principles of personality dynamics. This 
book would have been completed and published in collaboration with 
Mr. Mitchell had not his plans for further graduate training required 
his separation from the project. 

I also owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Frederick R. Fosmire, who read 
my manuscript in its semifinal revision and offered many helpful sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 

Finally, I wish to acknowledge with gratitude the courtesy of au- 
thors and publishers who have granted permission to quote from copy- 
righted sources. Specific acknowledgment is given in a footnote to the 
Page containing the first quotation from any particular source. 


Bert R. SAPPENFIELD 
Missoula, Montana 


J anuary 1954 
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Personality Dynamics 


AN INTEGRATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT 


CHAPTER One 


General Introduction 


Dihan 
iving is a process of adjustment, and . . . man does not have fo 
Understand it in order that it may function smoothly; yet the process 
9f adjustment may be subjected to human inquiry, and a better 


Understanding of it can lead to improved methods of controlling it 


Tue psycHoLocy of adjustment is concerned with the 
Everyday behavior of “normal” individuals. It is concerned with the 
Motives that underlie their continued search for satisfaction and hap- 
Piness, with the frustrations and conflicts that complicate their activi- 
ties, with the surges of anger and anxiety that they experience, and 
With the variety of techniques that they adopt for the relief of anxiety 
and for overcoming obstacles to peaceful living. . 
The processes of human adjustment cannot be understood as iso- 
lated segments of the individual's total behavior. Each thing the individ- 
ual does is related to everything else he does. The individual is continu- 
ally influenced by motivational distresses, which he tries to relieve; he 
Continually perceives his environment in terms of its potentialities for 
Bratifying his motives; he continually learns new responses to pre-exist- 
ing motives, new ways to perceive his environment, new motives to 
arouse further actions; he is continually thinking, making judgments, 


Human Adjustment (New York, 


1 Perci , The Dynamics of ( 
1946), p, ede iem eion of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Copyright, 


1946, by Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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employing a combination of all of his functions to avoid distress and to 
achieve pleasurable experiences. He acts as a whole person, continually 
developing, continually changing. 

If we are to achieve a practical understanding of the whole person 
as he interacts with his environment, it seems necessary that we adopt, 
at the outset, certain general principles regarding behavior. Among 
such general principles, the following should be included: 


1. That behavior must be understood from an organismic point 
of view. 

2. That the individual's behavior is determined by his unique per- 
ceptions. 

3. That behavior must be treated in terms of molar, rather than 
molecular, units. 

4. That human adjustment consists of activities that tend to reduce 
anxiety and other forms of motivational excitation. 


These general principles will be given detailed consideration in the 
following sections of the present chapter. 


ORGANISMIC CONCEPTION Or BEHAVIOR 


AN ADEQUATE understanding of the psychology of human 
adjustment requires an organismic conception of behavior. In this sec- 
tion we shall first consider what is meant by an organism and then pro- 


ceed to a discussion of behavior as a dynamic system of interrelated 
events. 


Organisms as Dynamic Systems 


An organism may be thought of as a dynamic system of inter- 
related events. When a change is introduced in any part of such a sys- 
tem compensatory changes will occur throughout the system; that is to 
say, when the equilibrium of such a system has been disturbed, proc- 
esses will occur that tend toward the re-establishment of equilibrium. 

Biologists regard living animals and plants as organisms; but in a 
broader sense every natural system of events—the atom, the molecule, 
the solar system, the smoke ring, the candle flame—may be regarded as 
an organism. 

Nature is not machine-like.? There are No strings or wires connect- 


? Wolfgang Kohler (Gestalt Psychology: an Introducti. Wezi 
in Modern Psychology [New York, 1947] uction to New Concepts 


> PP. 100-35) distinguishes between dy- 
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ing the sun with the planets. The parts are free to interact, so that the 
equilibrium achieved in the system occurs as a function of freely inter- 
acting "forces." The planets revolve around the sun according to a 
pattern of dynamic interrelations. The pattern of gravitational and 
centrifugal forces accounts for the pattern of movements occurring 
within the system. If it were possible to change the course of any one 
planet, this change would be accompanied by other changes in the 
system. 

The discovery of the planet Neptune clearly demonstrated the oc- 
currence of such dynamic interrelations. Before this planet was dis- 
covered, the courses of the known planets were understood sufficiently 
to permit mathematical predictions to be made of the position of any 
planet in the system at any given time. The orbit of the planet Uranus, 
however, manifested disturbances of unknown origin. The French as- 
tronomer, Leverrier, investigated these disturbances and concluded 
that they could be accounted for by the existence in the system of an 
unknown planet. He was able to predict the location of the unknown 
planet within one degree of accuracy. The planet was readily located 
and given the name Neptune. This was, in effect, a natural experiment 
that illustrated the dynamic interrelatedness—that is, the organic char- 
acter—of the system. 

Some organisms, such as the solar system and the atom, are highly 
stable systems; extraordinary forces must be introduced into such sys- 
tems before a perceptible change occurs in their organizations. Other 
systems, like candle flames, smoke rings, explosive compounds, and 
living organisms, are highly unstable; slight forces, when introduced 
Into these systems, will bring about extraordinary disturbances that re- 
quire a re-establishment of equilibrium. A candle flame or a smoke ring 
may be destroyed by a puff of air; nitroglycerine will explode into 
more stable by-products if it is given a mechanical jolt; and living or- 
ganisms will manifest complicated sequences of behavior in response to 
relatively weak stimuli. 

Living organisms hardly ever—perhaps never—achieve equilib- 
rium; they are continually in tbe process of approaching a re-establish- 


—— 

namic conceptions and machine-like theories. He points out, for instance, that if 
à quantity of steam were free to distribute itself it would tend to expand in all 
directions, but the restraining arrangements of a piston in the cylinder of a steam 
engine allow the steam to expand in only one direction. Dynamic principles apply 
in the case of the steam in the first instance, whereas machine-like principles apply 
In the second instance. When processes are free to operate without restraints— 
that is, when they function dynamically—they will establish an equilibrium that 
depends upon the interactions of the processes themselves. 
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ment of equilibrium. The candle flame goes out; the smoke ring is 
dissipated; but the living organism continues to function until its final 
disintegration into more stable chemical compounds. 


Behavior Dynamics 


The emphasis on motivation is a central characteristic of dynamic 
psychologies. Murray, for example, states that “. .. ‘dynamic’ has 
come to be used in a special sense: to designate a psychology which ac- 
cepts as prevailingly fundamental the goal-directed (adaptive) charac- 
ter of behavior and attempts to discover and formulate 
well as the external factors which determine it,” ? 

This motivational emphasis is especially appropriate to a psychol- 


ogy that regards behavior as a dynamic system of interrelated func- 
tions. Motivational stimuli oper 


the internal as 


ate as disturbances in the organism's 
equilibrium, and motivated behavior operates in the interest of re-estab- 


Different functions of the human or 
related. Even the knee-jerk reflex is facilit: 
are increased in remote regions of the bo 
individual clenches his fists, When a str 


ganism are complexly inter- 
ated when muscular tensions 
dy, as for example when the 
ong emotion, such as fear, is 


PsycHosomatic IwTERRELATIONS. It has been customary to refer 
to certain processes of the organism as “physical” and to other proc- 
esses as "mental." Such a distinction is really arbitrary; it is a distinction 
that does not occur clearly among different functions, The assumption 

3 Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personalit 

À Murray, i Y (New York, 1938 » Px 36. 
Reprinted by’ permission of Oxford University Press, Inc, Copyright, = $ b 
Oxford University Press, Inc, DAES RY! 

*The term behavior is emplo 


motor functions, sensory functions 
system. 


$ Sigmund Freud, Beyond tbe Pleasure Princip, 
Reprinted by permission of The Hogarth Press, 


le (London, 1950), p. 76 
Corporation. 


Ltd., and Liveright Publishing 
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that mental processes occur that are distinctly separable from physical 
processes leads to unanswerable questions. Thus, the problem of how 
headaches, heart ailments, stomach ulcers, diarrhea, and other such dis- 
orders can be based on mental processes becomes difficult for those 
who believe that mental and physical processes are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. Such a problem does not arise when it is accepted that behavior 
involves a system of interrelated functions—that behavior involves 
psychosomatic interrelations. 

The combination of “psycho-” (referring to mind) and "somatic" 
(referring to body) in the term psychosomatic implies unity, rather 
than disunity, among the different functions of the organism. At any 
given moment, behavior involves interrelations among so-called mental 
and physiological processes. An emotional process, for example, is 
neither mental nor physical; it involves characteristic conscious experi- 
ences in combination with characteristic physiological events; the emo- 
tional process cannot be described in cither mental or physiological 
terms. 

Motivation as RELATED To Orner Functions All human be- 
havior is motivated, What the individual does at any given moment is a 
function of his motivational pattern. 

Emotions. Emotional processes are intimately related to the grati- 
fication or the frustration of motives. The pleasurable emotions, like 
joy or elation, occur as a function of gratification; the unpleasant emo- 
tions, like fear or anger, occur as a function of frustration. 

Attention and Perception. What the individual attends to and 
fails to attend to among the numerous stimulational features of the ex- 
ternal environment depends on the motivational features of his internal 
environment. The hungry man is attentive to food; the lonely man is 
attentive to people; the music lover is attentive to the kind of music he 
enjoys hearing; the man about to be engaged is attentive to jewelry- 
Store windows. 

But these illustrations oversimplify the relations between an in- 
dividual’s attention and his complicated motivational pattern. It would 
be more nearly descriptive of a man’s behavior to say that the hungry, 
lonely, music-loving man about to be engaged invites his intended 
financée to dine where he can listen to good music, and that on the way 
he observes engagement rings in jewelry-store windows. Even: this, of 
Course, is an oversimplification. 
standards, 


ne 7 Motives must be understood to include values, ideals, interests, 
mbitions, etc., as well as biological needs. 
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Any perception involves the organization of external and internal 
stimuli into a meaningful pattern. The external situation will be per- 
ceived (interpreted) in terms of its value in gratifying the individual's 
needs. The hungry man will perceive situations in terms of their prom- 
ise for satisfying his hunger; the sick man will perceive situations in 
terms of their promise for relieving his pain; the lonely person will per- 
ceive situations in terms of their promise of sociable relations with 
other people. 

Perception, of course, is seldom so simple in its operation as these 
examples would imply. A person usually has a combination of needs 
that function simultaneously, so that it is this combination of needs, 
rather than a single need at a time, that will function in the perception 
of a situation. Frequently, too, a person will not “know” what it is that 
he wants, so that relatively unconscious motives will enter into the 
structure of the total perception. 

Thinking. Thinking is said to occur when the individual is in a 
problem situation. But a problem situation cannot be defined except in 
terms of motivation. When a problem arises, the individual is in the 
process of trying to achieve satisfaction for some need or pattern of 
needs. The problem situation is a situation in which the i 
fluent activity toward a satisfying 
perception of frustrating features 
problem is characteristicall 
goal-oriented activity. 

Learning. What is learned, as well as how 
is accomplished, depends on the individual 
pendent not only on the strength of motiv: 
motivation that is operative. Individuals le 
ties which satisfy their important motives; 
"intelligent? will learn different activitie: 
between their unique motivational patter: 
tives happen to be contradictory, 
tory activities, 
tions, etc. 

Intelligence. An individual's behavior in 
regarded as intelligent to the degree that he is 
tion of his total pattern of motives—to the de 
procedures consistent with all of his important 
intelligence to behave in such a manner tha 
needs can be satisfied without the simultane 


ndividual’s 
goal is momentarily disrupted by the 
in the environment. Solution of the 
y followed by the resumption of fluent, 


efficiently the learning 
s motivation. Learning is de- 
ation but also on the Rind of 
arn most readily those activi- 
two persons who are equally 
&. depending on differences 
ns. When an individual's mo- 
the individual will learn contradic- 
contradictory perceptions, contradictory generaliza- 


a given situation may be 
able to achieve gratifica- 
gree that he can employ 
motives. It requires high 
t the more fundamental 
ous frustration of values 
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and ethical ideals, or in such a manner that conflicting values may be 
satisfied by a single course of action. In other words, the concept of 
"intelligence? must be defined in terms of motivation. 

Emotions as ReLATED TO Orurn FuxcrioNs. Emotions motivate 
behavior; that is to say, emotions function in the organization and di- 
rection of behavior. The pleasurable emotions, especially when they 
are of mild intensity, organize the individual's activity in the direction 
of continuing a gratifying course of behavior. When pleasurable emo- 
tions are intense, they prepare the individual for celebrative or tri- 
umphant activities. Rage prepares the individual for aggression against 
frustrating features of the situation. Fear prepares the individual for 
escape from a frustrating situation. Depression and grief generally or- 
ganize the behavior functions in the direction of the cessation of ac- 
tivity. 

It is probably an incorrect emphasis to imply, as many psychologi- 
cal writers have implied, that emotions are disorganizing. It seems more 
appropriate to conclude that intellectual and highly skilled activities, 
Which are disturbed during strong emotions, are extremely inappropri- 
ate activities for the relief of the emotions.* 

Attention and Perception. During emotional activity, the indi- 
vidual is distracted from features of the environment which are irrele- 
Vant, and attracted to features that are relevant, to his emotional set. 
Thus in a “fit of anger” the individual will overlook the gratifying be- 
havior of another person while perceiving mainly the frustrating fea- 
tures of his behavior. 

The emotion that is operative at any given time is also related to 
the Particular meaning with which a situation is perceived. The fearful 
Person, as he walks through the forest at night, may see tree stumps as 
robbers or wild beasts; the triumphant person will fail to realize a situa- 
tion of tragedy until sufficient time has elapsed to permit a change in 
his emotional set. 

Thinking and Learning. Emotional processes, like motives, are re- 
lated to thinking and learning. Emotions do not, as is frequently im- 
plied, disrupt thinking or learning unless the thinking or learning is 
irrelevant to the emotional set. The emotional set usually facilitates di- 
rect problem solutions, which although they are consistent with the 
Individuals temporary emotional state are frequently inconsistent with 
his more permanent values, so that ultimately such solutions may func- 


„° Robert W. Leeper, “A Motivational Theory of Emotion to Replace 


Emotion as Disorganized Response, " Psychological Review, 55 (1948), 521. 
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tion maladaptively. Thus, in a state of anger, the individual may solve 
his immediate problem by aggressive behavior; but his aggressive ac- 
tions may eventuate in the destruction of human relations that in his 
calmer states he regards as highly worth maintaining. 

Intelligence. Anxiety and other emotional processes are notable 
for their interference with maximum performance on intelligence tests. 
This, in turn, is related to the fact that the individual is emotionally 
prepared to function in a way that is inconsistent with the demands of 
an intelligence test. It would be incorrect to conclude from this that a 
person's behavior is really less intelligent in such a situation; our pre- 
vious discussion of intelligence would imply that the individual who is 
able to perform such irrelevant tasks as well during emotional stress as 
he does under “normal” conditions will be displaying relatively unin- 
telligent behavior. 

INTERRELATIONS AMONG COGNITIVE FUNCTIONS. Perception, think- 
ing, and learning have frequently been treated as distinct and readily 
separable functions. These processes, however, are by no means so 
clearly separable as they may seem. The individual in action, at any 
given moment, is difficult to describe in terms of a single cognitive 
function. It is often impossible to determine when the individual is per- 
ceiving, when he is learning, and when he is thinking. Normally these 
Processes occur as a function of one another; they are inextricably in- 
terrelated. Perceptions and problem solutions are retained; that is to 
say, learning has occurred. Perception and thinking occur on the basis 
of previous learning. And the processes of learning and thinking are 
dependent on concurrent perceptual activities. 

Easy problems are ordinarily solved by perception. If the psychol- 
ogist were to construct a problem box with glass walls, most individ- 


uals would be able to open it after a brief inspection of the internal 
structure. Problem boxes with o 


paque walls, however, usually require 
for their solution a procedure th 


at is describable as thinking. 

Rats are usually said to learn difficult mazes; but Krechevsky has 
described the behavior of rats in mazes in terms of the adoption and 
testing of hypotheses? It remains a controversial question, in other 
words, whether rats learn their way through mazes or think their way 
through mazes. Certainly their behavior in mazes cannot be described 
as a simple process of perceptual reorganization or insi 


ght. 
er Krechevsky, 6 ‘Hypotheses’ versus ‘Chance’ in the Pre-solution Period 
in Sensory Discrimination-Learning,” University of California Publications in Psy- 
chology, 6 (1932), 27-44; “The Genesis of ‘ 


Hypotheses’ in Rats,” Universit: of 
California Publications in Psychology, 6 (1932), 45-64. 2 
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Human subjects, on the other hand, are forced by blindfolding to 
learn rather than perceive the routes through mazes; they are handi- 
capped in order to make an easy problem more difficult. Many of our 
human problems, which are solved by painfully slow processes of 
thinking and learning, might conceivably be solved by the instantane- 
ous perception (insight) of some transcendentally intelligent being, if 
Such a being were to appear on the scene. 

. INTEGRATIVE SumMary. Since psychology books are usually di- 
vided into separate chapters on perception, sensory processes, motor 
functions, learning, thinking, emotions, motivation, etc., the student is 
likely to develop the conception that these processes are distinct and 
Separable functions of human personality. 

No one of these processes, however, can be understood outside the 
Context of its complex interactions with all the others. The fact that 
Specific names have been given to particular aspects of the functioning 
Organism communicates the incorrect impression that these different 
aspects occur in isolation from one another. 

_ Human behavior is organismic: different functions are interrelated 
m Complex ways. Perception, motivation, learning, thinking, and emo- 
tional processes never occur alone; all these functions, and many more, 
occur in relation to one another. When the psychologist speaks of any 
eng process without reference to other processes, he is momentarily 
directing attention to certain aspects of the organism's total organiza- 
tion of behavior. Since it is impossible to observe or to speak about all 
aspects of behavior at once, the impression is frequently given that per- 
Ception, for example, occurs in isolation. This difficulty is analogous to 
that encountered by the six blind men of Indostan, each of whom tried 
mo describe an elephant on the basis of the limited evidence available to 
him. Anybody who sees a whole elephant at once will give a very dif- 
erent description from that given by any one, or all, of the six blind 
Men. Although the psychologist is usually aware of the organismic 
Character of behavior events, he cannot observe or describe all of the 
interrelated events that occur in even a short interval; he must limit 

Imself to the observation or description of only one aspect at a time. ' 

Whenever a statement of relationship between two variables is 


ij. G. Saxe, ^The Blind Men and the Ele hant," in Best Loved Poems, 
"s E MacKenzie, ed. (New York, 1948), pP- aa This familiar poem ns hoy 
i 9f the six blind men perceived the elephant differently in terms of E» P 
ns ar anatomical feature he was able to investigate. The first perceived E 
the p: as a wall, the second as a spear, the third as a snake, the fourth 3. : o 
ele; m. as a fan, and the sixth as a rope. They investigated, respectiv y, 
Phant’s side, tusk, trunk, leg, ear, and tail. 
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made, it implies that all other variables have been held constant, as in 
the experimental method. In the freely functioning organism, however, 
other variables are not held constant; they are in continuous interaction 
with the two variables that have been selected for discussion. Such a 
statement of relationship between two variables is, strictly speaking, 


never correct, since it oversimplifies the interrelations that occur among 
the many behavior events. 


BEHAVIOR AS A FUNCTION OF PERCEPTION 


Every man is in certain respects 
a. like all other men, 
b. like some other men, 


c. like no other man.!* 


SOME of the determinants of behavior are similar for all 
members of the species; some are similar for members of the particular 
group to which the individual belongs; and some are unique to the in- 
dividual, since they have developed out of unique experiences, What- 
ever their source may be—whether they derive from the biological 
structure of the organism, from the common experiences of all men, 
from the common experiences of men in the same culture or subcul- 
ture, or from the unique experiences of cach individual—behavior de- 
terminants can function as such only to tbe extent tbat they occur as 
components of tbe individual's perception. This, perhaps, would be 
regarded as self-evident were it not that some psychologists, notably, 
the early behaviorists, have held a contradictory point of view. 


Stimulus-Response Conception 


Behaviorists once held the belief that behavior is determined by the 
objective nature of the external stimulating situation. The bchavior 


formula would be S —____, R, in which S represents the external 
stimulating situation and R represents the objectively observable be- 
havior of the individual. This 


would imply that if the psychologist 
could give an adequate descrip 


tion of the situation he could predict 
what any body's behavior would be in that Situation. 


Modern psychologists, however, rarely maintain that s 


* Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry Personality in Nature, So- 


ciety, and Culture (New York, 1948), p. 35. Reprinted by permission of. Agoia. 
Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1948, by Alfred A, Knopf, Inc P n o e 


uch a simple 
A. Murray, eds., 
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correlation can occur between the stimulus and the human response. 
Only in the simplest instances of reflex behavior can this close associa- 
tion between response and stimulus be observed. Even the reflexes, as 
we have seen, are facilitated when tensions occur in distant regions of 
the body. 

f It is true, perhaps, that any individual's behavior will vary con- 
sistently with changes in the stimulating conditions. But the fact that 
Prediction in terms of the stimulus situation is possible in the case of 
any particular individual, although not for individuals in general, 
argues for the need to include the individual's uniqueness in the be- 
havior formula. 


Meaning as the Behavior Determinant 


The individual's unique characteristics are included in the be- 
havior formula P ————> R, in which P represents the individual's 
Perception and R represents his behavior. According to this formula- 
tion, the individuals bebavior is determined at any given moment by 
what the situation means to him. The meaning of any situation is de- 
Pendent on his pattern of motives, as well as on the nature of his past 
€xperiences in similar situations. 

This pattern of motives is dynamic: the pattern changes with the 
gratification and frustration of motives within the pattern. Moreover, 
aS new experiences occur, new motives may be developed and older 
motives may lose significance for the individual; the new situations will 
Provide new experiences relative to the frustration or gratification of 
motives that were previously operative. The personality, therefore, is 
ma Continual process of reorganization, and successive organizations 
Will provide the basis for different interpretations and so for different 

chavior, 

The psychologist who maintains this point of view is not surprised 
that different persons behave differently in the same objective situation, 
9r that the same person behaves differently in much the same situation 
on different occasions. On the basis of the P ——> R formulation, 
all of these apparently inconsistent observations are understood to be 
Consistent, A given objective situation will have different meanings for 
different persons, and different meanings for the same individual at dif- 
ferent times, 
and "ei Ren. this would be true only if the time interval were ie 

à ividual's experiences during the interv al sufficiently form mulating 
vidual's interpretation O 


no A S 2 
co Significant changes to occur in the indi 
Nditions, 
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Perception. The moment the individual is aware of any kind of 
stimulation, he is aware of its meaning for him, even though this mean- 
ing may be merely that the situation is puzzling or ambiguous. i ! 

Perception need not involve awareness on the part of the individ- 
ual; the fact that the situation has meaning, however, follows from the 
fact that the individual behaves in one way rather than in some other 
way. Meanings, in other words, function in the determination of be- 
havior, regardless of the degree to which the individual is conscious of 
them. A person, for example, continues to walk on the sidewalk—i.e., 
the sidewalk has meaning for him—even though he does not become 
aware of it for several minutes during which his consciousness is oc- 
cupied with other matters. 

What is perceived in a given situation and with what meaning it is 
perceived depend on the nature of the stimulus itself in combination 

with the personality functions of the individual. In other words, per- 
ception is a function of both the observer and the observed. 

Some stimuli are relatively unambiguous, so that most individuals 
will perceive them similarly; other stimuli are so ambiguous that the 
functions of each individual will be highly significant in determining 
their meaning. In fact, the degree of ambiguity in a stimulating situa- 
tion can be defined only in terms of the degree to which individual dif- 
ferences among personalities affect the nature of the perception. 

It is this fact that underlies the usefulness of projective tests of 
personality. Such tests make use of ambiguous stimulating situations 
(ink blots, cloud pictures, etc.), whose interpretations form the basis 
for personality diagnosis. 

Often the organization or structure of a perception is of greater 
significance than the nature of the parts or the contents which make u 
the structure. Thus the individual tones of a melody are of little conse- 
quence for the perception of the melod 
melody is played in a wide range of keys it is recognizable and dis- 
tinguishable from other melodies. Similarly, the rhythmic pattern of a 
waltz is recognizable as distinct from other rhythms, even though the 
melodic and harmonic features of any particular waltz differ from 
those of any other. 

A fundamental principle of perception is that the specific com- 
ponents of a larger organization are seen in terms of this larger organi- 
zation; the parts are perceived in relation to the whole—that is to say, 
their meaning is determined by the meaning of the whole, A bear, for 


y itself, since even though the 
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instance, will have very different meanings when seen from behind a 
protective enclosure in a zoo and when seen as a freely roaming wild 
animal in the forest. In other words, perception involves the combining 
of stimuli into patterns that have meanings in terms of the structure of 
the total pattern rather than in terms of the summation of specific 
Meanings attributed to each of the separate components of the pattern. 

Exvionment. The concept of environment is frequently mis- 

understood to imply merely “the external surroundings of an organ- 
ism.” Such a definition implies that the environment is objectively 
describable by an external observer. To the extent that this conception 
of environment is employed in psychology, it should be termed the 
objective environment, as distinguished from the perceptual environ- 
ment of any particular individual. 
_ he perceptual environment is never co-extensive with the ob- 
Jective environment; on the one hand it is impossible to perceive all the 
Events that occur in the objective environment; and on the other hand 
the perceptual environment includes events (internal processes) that 
are not a part of the objective environment. When not otherwise 
Stated, we shall use the term environment to imply the perceptual en- 
vironment, 

The environment of an individual may be regarded as a larger or- 
Banic structure of interrelations within which the individual functions 
3S a subsystem, Environmental processes include both external and in- 
ternal functions: the organism is sensitive to external stimulation by 
Means of receptors for vision, hearing, smell, taste, pressure, pain, cold, 
and Warmth; it is sensitive to internal processes by means of receptors 
for thirst, hunger, bodily orientation, the movement of muscles, etc. 

he Perceptual environment is continually changing; it never remains 
the same from one moment to another. 

An individual's environment cannot be described adequately by an 
Outside observer, since any outside observer will himself be sensitive to 
ain erent aspects of the objective situation and will therefore have a 

ifferent environment. 
i This conception of environment is consistent with our un 
DB that two persons who live and work in a common setting—t 
Ome, the same school, the same place of employment—ma 


8. 

8 Floyd ife (d ed, New York, 1948)» P 
yd L. Ruch, Psychology and Life (3d ed., s b 
Dted by permission et Scat, Foresman and Company. Copyright, 1948, by 


Foresman and Company. 
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radically different environments. Even identical twins who are together 
almost continually will have different environments. If, for example, 
one of the pair falls down the stairway and the other laughs, each of 
them will have had quite a different experience. Such unique experi- 
ences of the individual will be cumulative, moreover, in the sense that 
each experience will prepare the individual to interpret future experi- 
ences in a unique way. 

SYNTHESIS: Perception AND ENVIRONMENT. It should be obvious 
from the preceding discussions that the concept of perceptual environ- 
ment is equivalent to the concept of meaning or perception. Other au- 
thors have employed the terms psychological field or psychological en~ 
vironment with a similar meaning.^ Whichever term is used, it implies 
a dynamic organization of external and internal components into a 
meaningful whole. This meaningful organization becomes the determi- 
nant of behavior at any given moment. In other words, behavior is re- 
garded as a function of the perceptual environment, of the psychologi- 
cal field, or of perception. In subsequent discussions, these terms may 
be used interchangeably, although the term perception is preferable. 


Integrative Summary 


nique pattern 
ndividual be- 
idual hates or 


We may say, loosely, 
does because he is the kind 


manners. 


14 For example, Kurt Lewin, 4 Dynamic Theory o i 
i P y d 
Papers (New York, 1935), PP- 74-9; David Krech amd acr uer Maud 
Tbeory and Problems of Social Psycbology (New York, 1948) pP 33-4, 37-9: 
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No trait or attitude or motive can function in isolation. The par- 
ticular way in which tbe individual behaves in any situation depends on 
the combined operation of all these tendencies. The sociable person 
who is hungry prefers to dine with other people; the ambitious person 
proceeds toward success by means that are consistent with his ethical 
values; the dominant person controls others in ways that are consistent 
with his other motives. In other words, a person’s behavior in any 
given situation is a function of the integrated combination of behavior 
tendencies which constitutes his personality.”* 

The individual’s perception at any given moment—the meaning 
that a situation has for him—combines elements from the objective en- 
vironment with elements from the internal environment (including 
relatively permanent personality tendencies). His behavior at any given 
moment will be determined by the structure of this perception. In a 
Sense, perception itself may be regarded as an unstable organism, as a 
dynamic system in unstable equilibrium. When perception is so re- 
garded, it becomes reasonable to speak of behavior as functioning in 
the direction of establishing greater stability of perception.” 

For example, when seated at a food-laden table, one’s perception 
of the food-in-relation-to-one's-hunger involves a disequilibrium of 
perception; eating the food will eventuate in the establishment of equi- 
librium, for during the process of eating the perception will involve 
eating-food-in-relation-to-the-relief-of-hunger. Later, the perception 
of food-in-relation-to-gratified-hunger will again involve a disequilib- 
rium of perception; other behavior, such as getting up from the table, 
will ensue, in the interest of developing a more stable perception. 


15 This determinism which characterizes personality is, paradoxically, the 
basis for the impression of “free will,” which everybody experiences and which 
Many persons regard as contradictory to the doctrine of determinism in science. 
The individual exercises his free will by making choices that are consistent with 
his unique motivation; this is really what he means when he speaks of free will. 
For instance, the person who is firmly guided by religious beliefs cannot do 
otherwise than live up to these beliefs, since they function as major determinants 


of his behavior. 
. PHilgard, for example, 
environment in somewhat para 


states: "The organism seeks a perceptually stable 
]lel fashion to the way in which it seeks an inter- 
nally stable environment. There is a kind of environmental homeostasis parallel to 
physiological homeostasis. In both cases the stability is one of dynamic equilibrium, 
Not of static equilibrium. . . . In normal perception, the goal of stability pus 
for many of our perceptual achievements." (Ernest R. Hilgard, "The Role o 
Learning in Perception,” in Perception: an Approach to Personality, Robert > 
Blake and Glenn V. Ramsey, eds., [New York, 1951], p. 103- Reprinted PE Ta 
mission of The Ronald Press Company. Copyright, 1951, by The Rona 'ress 
Company.) 
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MOLAR BEHAVIOR-UNITS 


THE KIND of understanding we seek or the kind of prob- 
lem we wish to solve determines the point of view we must adopt 
when we examine nature in our quest for knowledge. If we wish to 
understand the general structure of a city, we cannot hope to achieve 
our purpose by examining a single house; if we wish to understand a 
forest, we must not devote our attention to the individual trees. The 
city or the forest must be considered as a unit, in which the individual 
houses or the individual trees are of secondary interest, merely to be 
recognized as elements that enter into the whole. 

Appropriate units may be defined only in relation to the problem 
that initiates investigation. From the point of view of a particular prob- 
lem, the unit must be sufficiently large to involve the relationships that 
the investigator wishes to understand. 


Units Employed in Different Sciences 


The physicist of today is primarily interested in the discovery of 
the processes that occur within atoms; for such a physicist, the atom 
may be regarded as an appropriate unit, since it contains all of the in- 
terrelationships that he wishes to understand. The chemist, on the other 
hand, since his primary interest lies in the structure of molecules, would 
find individual atoms inadequate for his purpose. 

The biologist, whose problems are concerned with interrelations 
that occur in living organisms, could discover little of significance if he 
were to occupy himself with the study of individual atoms or individ- 
ual molecules. He must take the total living organism as his unit of in- 
vestigation, for the processes that interest him will not be manifested in 
atoms or molecules, 

Each of these units—the atom, the molecule, the living organism— 
is an appropriate unit from the point of view of the particular scientist 
—the physicist, the chemist, the biologist—who employs it. But what 
functions as an appropriate unit for the physicist can be of little value 


for answering the biologist’s questions. The biologist cannot understand 
the phenomena of living organisms in terms 


readily than the chemist can understand the 
ride in terms of the distinctive properties of 


of atomic units any more 
properties of sodium chlo- 


sodium and chlorine. This 
point becomes even more obvious when we consider the problems of 
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the astronomer: how impossible it would be for him to solve his prob- 
lems if he were to take molecules or living organisms as his units of 
study! 

Similarly, in psychology, the nature of the behavior phenomena 
that we aim at understanding will determine the size of the behavior 
unit that we must investigate. If, for instance, we are interested in what 
particular individuals learn, rather than in how efficiently they learn, 
We must think in terms of larger behavior units, units that are suffi- 
ciently large to include the determinants of individual differences in 
What is learned. 

General laws of learning leave out numerous details of value for 

understanding the results of learning by a particular individual. When 
the Psychologist is interested in understanding human adjustment, he 
Must employ behavior units that are much more inclusive than are 
those of the physiological psychologist. 
f The psychology of adjustment is concerned mainly with what the 
individual learns, what he is attentive to, what meaning he perceives in 
a given type of situation, what kinds of problems he encounters, what 
his solutions are. This being the case, the psychology of adjustment 
Must be understood in terms of larger units than those appropriate for 
the understanding of principles concerning the efficiency of learning, 
thinking, perception, etc. 

Since different behavior units are employed, the psychology of 
human adjustment involves principles that differ from principles in 
other fields of psychology. Nevertheless, although such principles dif- 
fer in important respects from the principles, say, of physiological psy- 
chology, they are not to be regarded as contradictory to these other 
Principles, any more than the principles of astronomy are to be re- 
Barded as contradictory to the principles of biology. 


Molar Units Appropriate for the Psychology of Adjustment 
The molar behavior-unit, which is appropriate for understanding 
human adjustment, is a relatively large unit, à unit more inclusive than 
that required for the discovery of general principles of sensation, per- 
Ception, learning, thinking, etc. It includes the entire sequence of be- 
vior from the moment the organism begins to be reactive to a par- 
ticular pattern of needs until the moment the wei satisfied or 
ecomes reconciled to frustration. The “terrified individual escapes, 
or reinterprets the environment as nonterrifying; the hungry individual 
takes whatever actions he must in order to gratify his hunger; the 


E 
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lonely individual finds sociable companionship or reconciles himself to 
loneliness. 

The individual, through previous learning, has associated gratifica- 
tion of his needs with certain goal objects or satisfiers. The molar unit, 
then, involves a goal-oriented sequence of activities. It includes all of 
the behavior of the individual from the moment when he begins to seek 
a certain goal until the moment when the goal is attained or some other 
goal is substituted for it. 

Molar units, of course, are variable in duration and complexity. 
Some goals can be attained quickly by means of a simple behavior se- 
quence. The sociable person who has many friends within easy reach 
can quickly and easily satisfy his need for companionship; the hungry 
child can quickly and easily satisfy his hunger, provided that his family 
life is well regulated and dependable. 

Other goals may require days, weeks, months, or years of complex 
activity before the individual can reach them to his ultimate satisfac- 
tion. Lifetime ambitions require long-enduring behavior units for their 
attainment. Ordinarily, however, such long-time units may be broken 
down into subunits, cach of which will provide data for understanding 
adjustive behavior; yet the sequence of subunits cannot be understood 
without reference to their relation to the more inclusive lifetime ambi- 
tion or long-enduring molar unit. 

It should be obvious that no two molar behavior-units can be 
identical; there will, however, be uniformities among molar units in the 
behavior of the same individual from time to time, or in the behavior 
of different individuals. On the basis of discoverable uniformities, it 
becomes possible to develop general principles of adjustive behavior. 


OUTLINE OF ADJUSTMENT PROCESSES 


ADJUSTMENT involves a continual interaction of the indi- 
vidual and his environment. This is a continual process, since the en- 
vironment, as it is perceived by the individual, is continually changing. 
It may be regarded as the function of adjustment to bring about a 


stable equilibrium among the various components of external and in- 


ternal stimulation. As we have seen, however, the adjustment processes 


merely tend toward the achicvement of such a stable equilibrium— 
never reaching it, presumably, until death occurs. 


^4 
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Motivation 


. The most significant components of internal and external stimula- 
tion are referred to as motivating stimuli. Motivating stimuli are per- 
ceived as uncomfortable or distressing. The behavior of the individual 
normally eventuates in the reduction or elimination of such distressing 
stimuli. Activities that reduce the distress of motivating stimuli are ex- 
Perienced as pleasurable or gratifying. 


Frustration and Conflict 


The individual's behavior is complicated by the fact that external 
and internal realities, as perceived by the individual, are often incon- 
sistent with gratification. He perceives factors in the external environ- 
ment or within himself that interfere with gratification of various mo- 
tives, In other words, the individual experiences frustration. When he 
Perceives that the demands of his different motives are incompatible, 


he is said to experience a conflict. 


Fear and Hostility 


, Whenever the individual perceives a particular feature of his en- 
vironment as the source of his frustration, he will feel fear or hostility 
n relation to it. Fear motivates (is relieved by) escape reactions; hos- 
tility motivates (is relieved by) reactions that aim at the destruction of 
a frustrating agent. If, for “some reason, the individual can neither 
escape from the frustrating agent nor destroy it, fear and hostility are 
Said to undergo lumen. Thus a vicious circle may occur: frustrated 

far or hostility leads to further fear or hostility and, in turn, fear or 

ostility of mounting intensity is further frustrated. 7 
. When the indisidon] cannot relieve his fear or hostility—by escap- 
Ing from or destroying the source of frustration—he will likely repress 
awareness of the istare of the frustrating agent; but the motivation 


wi : 3 : " dety. 
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regarded as especially appropriate for the relief of anxiety. Eating re- 
duces hunger; drinking reduces thirst; sexual expression reduces sexual 
tension; being with other people reduces loneliness. But when anxiety 
is operative, the individual is aware only of his intolerable anxiety, 
without being aware of its source. Since he is unaware of the source, he 
is helpless to reduce his anxiety by the direct method of eliminating its 
basis. Whatever action happens to reduce anxiety on one occasion is 
likely to be employed on future occasions when anxiety is experienced. 
Thus any kind of behavior may become a method for gratifying (re- 
ducing or relieving) anxiety. 


Defenses against Anxiety 


Although any form of behavior may function as a method of re- 
lieving anxiety, there are a number of anxiety-reducing activities em- 
ployed so commonly that they have been given special names. The gen- 
eral term embracing these common behavior forms is defenses against 
anxiety 29 

The psychology of adjustment, with its description of various de- 
fenses against anxiety, may be compared with the science of dietetics, 
which is concerned with various “defenses against hunger.” Foods are 
classified as carbohydrates, proteins, fats, minerals, vitamins, etc. From 
the dietitian’s point of view, almost any food containing a carbohydrate 
will satisfy the body’s need for carbohydrates, provided that the body 
gets enough of it. In other words, differences among different foods 
containing carbohydrates are overlooked when the dietitian speaks of 
carbohydrates. Similarly, when the psychologist speaks of rationaliza- 
tion, he is emphasizing the similarities among many unique behavior 
manifestations and, momentarily at least, is overlooking the differences 
among them. 

The fact that names are available to emphasize the similarities 
among defensive activities should not obscure the fact that the activities 
do exhibit differences. Each rationalization is different from every 
other rationalization. Moreover, a specific activity may be considered 
an instance of one defense at one time and of another defense at an- 
other time, just as bread may be considered a source of carbohydrates 
at one time and of proteins at another time. 

It is usually impossible to say whether a given defensive activity 


3$ Other terms for defenses against anxie 
ment mechanisms, defensive techniques, defensi 
and defense dynamisms, 


ty are: defense mechanisms, adjust- 
ve activities, mechanisms of defense, 
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Should be termed rationalization or projection, for example, unless a 
thorough investigation has been made of the function performed by 
the given activity for the individual.” In fact, it is often evident that a 
Siven case of defensive activity involves several of these mechanisms" 
in combination. For example, a person may justify his behavior (ra- 
tonalize) in terms of his belief that he is being victimized by somebody 
else (projection). 

The following terms have been used to denote commonly em- 
Ployed defensive methods: repression, fixation, regression, identifica- 
Won, displacement, projection, sublimation, reaction formation, ration- 
alization, isolation, undoing, psychosomatic defenses, withdrawal, and 
Compensation?» 

Although this list is not an exhaustive enumeration of the defenses 
described in the literature of adjustive behavior, it should provide suf- 
ficient illustration of the fact that there are numerous ways whereby 
the individual can obtain relief from anxiety. 


Evaluation of Defenses 

Much has been written relative to the value of particular defenses 
for the personal adjustment of the individual. Defenses have been de- 
Scribed as “healthy” or “unhealthy,” “wholesome” or “unwholesome,” 
“adaptive” or “maladaptive,” “mentally hygienic” or "mentally un- 
hy; Sienic,” etc. The issues can be made clear by a consideration of the 
following generalizations, which appear to be applicable to all defen- 
Slve activities, 


CRITERION ror EVALUATING DEFENSES. 1 
Useful to the persons who manifest them, in the sense that the anxiety 


Which occurred prior to their use is relieved or reduced to a tolerable 
degree, In other words, any given defense may be efficient for reducing 
Pre-existing anxiety. Thus, from the point of view of their anxiety- 
reducing effectiveness, all of the common defenses are about equal. 
. The different defensive activities can be differentiated, however, 
In terms of the extent to which they function as a basis of further frus- 
tration, and consequently of further anxiety. Whenever the individual 
“comes hypersensitive to the operation of “unworthy mouyes » 
Others. that is, when he projects—he will become involved in socia 


All defensive activities are 


imi int of view in his distinction 
1 Lewi n has stressed a similar point o dist 3 
between phendtype vede oyes. Cf. Gordon W. Allport, Personality: a Psy 
logical Interpretation (New York, 1937) P- 16. how of He defenses ure 
des 4? These terms are defined in the Glossary. Many 

ribed in detail in subsequent chapters. 
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difficulties. For this reason, projection is generally regarded as a rela- 
tively maladaptive defense. Sublimation, on the other hand, is regarded 
as a relatively adaptive defense, since it usually involves activities that 
are highly valued by other people. f . 

Defensive activities, then, are to be regarded as relatively adaptive 
or relatively maladaptive, not in terms of the extent to which they are 
adequate for relieving pre-existing anxiety but in terms of the extent to 
which the defensive activities themselves involve frustration for the in- 
dividual. 

Since many defensive activities are relatively maladaptive in the 
above sense—that is, since they “generate” anxiety—it becomes neces- 
sary for the individual to employ “secondary” defenses to reduce the 
anxiety “generated” by his “primary” defenses. The personality of the 
individual is thought by some writers to be describable in terms of the 
structure of defensive activities which he characteristically manifests. 

OBJECTIONS To EVALUATING INDIVIDUALS., Just as defensive activi- 
ties have been evaluated as “adjustive” or “maladjustive,” individuals 
themselves are frequently characterized as “adjusted” or “maladjusted.” 
This either-or characterization, however, is detrimental to understand- 
ing. Adjustment involves a continuous variable, and therefore the eval- 
uation of individuals in terms of this variable should not be limited to 
the two extremes. This, however, is only one of the objections to 
evaluating individuals. When a person is categorized as maladjusted, it 
is frequently—in fact, usually—implied that he is inferior to other peo- 
ple. This implication is often associated with a deficiency of tolerance 
toward the individual, which often functions to increase his difficulties. 

It may reasonably be stated, in contrast to the usual attitude to- 
ward maladjusted individuals, that each person is as well adjusted as he 
possibly can be. In terms of his unique life experiences, his unique pat- 
tern of motives, his unique perceptions of reality, his unique environ- 
mental stresses, his unique “physical” make-up, etc., it would be im- 


possible to conceive of his adjusting in any other manner than that 
which he has actually adopted. 


It can further be stated that there are no * 
are only normal people who have responded n 
abnormal experiences. The term abnormal, as 
implies that different principles account for 
for the behavior of the so-called normal pe 
cluded that the classification of people into 


‘abnormal” people; there 
ormally to their uniquely 
applied to a given person, 
his behavior than account 
tson. Thus it can be con- 
adjusted and maladjusted 
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or into normal and abnormal categories involves not only a scientific 
inaccuracy but also a damaging offense against the persons who are 
detrimentally classified." 


SUMMARY 


THIS chapter has aimed at providing an orientation within 
the general field of adjustive behavior. The chapter has provided a con- 
text or frame of reference within which to organize the details of ad- 
Justive behavior, which are to be considered in subsequent chapters. 

A understanding of human adjustive behavior should be based on 
(1) an organismic conception of behavior, (2) the conception that be- 
havior is a function of perception, (3) the treatment of behavior in 
terms of molar units, and (4) the conception that human adjustment 
involves activities that tend to reduce anxiety and other forms of moti- 
vational excitation. 

An organism comprises a dynamic system of interrelated events in 
Which a disturbance of equilibrium will operate to bring about com- 
pensatory changes throughout the system. Dynamic systems include, in 
addition to living organisms, such organizations as the atom, the mole- 
cule, the solar system, a smoke ring, a candle flame. 

Some organisms, such as atoms and the solar system, are highly 
Stable Systems; others, such as smoke rings, candle flames, and living or- 
ganisms, are highly unstable. Living organisms are continually reactive 
to stimuli, continually in the process of approaching a re-establishment 
of equilibrium. 

Motivational stimuli operate as disturbances in the organism's equi- 
librium, and motivated behavior operates in the interest of re-establish- 
ing equilibrium. 

Different functions of the human organism are complexly inter- 
related. Behavior involves interrelations between the so-called mental 
and physiological processes; behavior processes are to be regarded as 
Psychosomatic in character; i.e., behavior must be described in terms of 
à 21 Many persons who could profit from psychotherapy avoid doing so for 

ear that it will involve frustration of their need for self-esteem. The person who 
as been depreciated as a maladjusted or abnormal person by laymen who use 
peh terms loosely may fear that therapists will display a cee eim = 
11m. Possibly one of the most eminent contributions of the client-centered therapy, 


which is emphasized by Rogers and his associates, is the explicit insistence that the 
client be respected and accepted as a worthy individual with high potentialities. 
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the combined operation of mental and physiological processes, which 
are not fundamentally separable except from an arbitrary point of 
view. 

The organismic conception of behavior implies that such processes 
as perception, motivation, learning, thinking, and emotions never occur 
in isolation; these divisions of the functioning organism are separated 
merely for convenience of discussion and must be regarded as occur- 
ring in continual interaction with one another. 

Behavior can most adequately be understood as a function not of 
the objective nature of the environment but of the unique perceptions 
of the individual. The individual's behavior at any given moment is 
determined by what the situation means to him; this is equivalent to 
saying that behavior is a function of perception, of the psychological 
field, or of the perceptual environment. 

The individual's perception at any given moment combines cle- 
ments from the external environment with elements from the internal 
environment (including relatively permanent personality tendencies). 
Perception itself may be regarded as a dynamic system in unstable 
equilibrium; and behavior may be regarded as functioning in the in- 
terest of developing greater stability of perception. 

The kind of understanding we seek determines how large a unit 
of natural phenomena must be investigated. The unit must be suffi- 
ciently large to include the relationships that the investigator wishes to 
understand. 

Different sciences may be differentiated in terms of the unit em- 
ployed in each. The physicist is concerned with processes occurrin 
within the atom, the chemist with processes occurring within the mole- 
cule, the biologist with processes occurring within the living organism, 
the astronomer with processes occurring within the solar system or 
within still larger systems. 

The molar behavior-unit is appropriate for the understanding of 
human adjustment processes. The molar unit includes all of the be- 
havior of the individual from the moment he begins to seek a certain 
goal to the moment he attains the goal or substitutes some other goal in 
its place. 

Molar units differ in duration and complexity: some molar units 
involve simple activities that occupy only a few seconds; others involve 
hours, days, weeks, months, or years of complex activity. 

Adjustment involves a continual interaction of the individual and 
his environment. Adjustive behavior manifests a continual trend toward 
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the establishment of equilibrium among the various components of ex- 
ternal and internal stimulation. 

When motivating stimuli arise, they are perceived as uncomforta- 
ble or distressing, and the ensuing behavior normally will function to 
reduce the intensity of such stimuli. But behavior is complicated by the 
fact that features of internal and external reality are incompatible with 
the ready gratification or reduction of motives; therefore frustration 
and conflicts occur. 

Frustrating agents become the objects of fear or hostility, which 
demand escape from, or destruction of, the frustrating agents. When 
fear or hostility is frustrated, the individual will frequently repress 
awareness of the frustrating agent; but the motivation will continue, to 
be experienced as anxiety. 

Since anxiety is *objectless"—since there are no specifically ap- 
Propriate ways to relieve anxiety—any one or more of a number of 
common defense mechanisms may develop, on the basis of their having 
once functioned successfully for the relief of anxiety. Such common 
defenses against anxiety include repression, fixation, regression, identi- 
fication, displacement, projection, sublimation, reaction formation, ra- 
tionalization, isolation, undoing, psychosomatic defenses, withdrawal, 
and compensation. 

Perhaps all of the defenses are efficient in reducing pre-existing 
anxiety. But particular defenses may be regarded as relatively adaptive 
or relatively maladaptive in terms of the extent to which they function 
as sources of subsequent anxiety. . 

Individuals should not be referred to as “maladjusted” or “abnor- 
mal," since adjustment involves a continuous variable (cither-or classi- 
fications being inapplicable), and since each person, at any given mo- 
Ment, is as well adjusted as he possibly can be. The term abnormal, as 
applied to any given person, implies that different principles account 
for his behavior than account for the behavior of “normal” individuals. 

_ The following chapter will be devoted to a discussion of motiva- 
ton, the concepts concerning which are of central importance in the 


Psychology of adjustment. 
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CHAPTER Two 


Motivation 


Through all animal life . . . an outstanding characteristic runs— 
from clipped polyp to blood-clotting, to hungry foraging, to social 
evasions—the tendency of the organism to maintain its normality 
against internal or external disrupting agencies. 


M orivarios is a central concept in the psychology of ad- 
justment. The term motive probably had its origin in the search for 
“causes” of behavior; it implied, in its original sense, a “power” or a 
“force.” The student should, however, avoid interpreting motives as 
powers, forces, or causes of behavior, since motives comprise but one 
aspect of the complex interrelations that are involved in behavior, 

The term motive, according to Sherif, is used as “a generic term to 
cover all the different cases and kinds of goal-directed (motivated) be- 
havior.” * Dashiell also uses the term in a generic sense: “The word 
motive we shall employ throughout our treatment in its widest sense, 
to cover every form of impulsion, from the simplest physiological drive 
to the most elaborated, sophisticated, and intellectualized ideal.” 8 Many 

1John F. Dashiell, Fundamentals of General Ps 
P. 37. Reprinted by permission of John F. Dashiell an 
pany. Copyright, 1937, by John Frederick Dashiell. 


2 Muzafer Sherif, An Outline of Social Ps 


E. Ycbology (New York, 1948), 
p. 11. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers. Copyright, 1948, by Harper 
& Brothers. 


3 Dashiell, op. cit., p. 102 n. 


ycbology (Boston, 1937), 
d Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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specific terms are implied by the term motive; the list of such terms 
would include, among others, needs, drives, desires, wishes, wants, 
urges, impulses, instincts, purposes, idcals, and values. In this book we 
shall follow the practice of using the term motive in this inclusive (gen- 
eral) sense. 

f If the living organism were self-sustaining—that is, if it could 
maintain its functions continuously without establishing relations with 
the external environment—there would be no need for the concept of 
motivation; nor would there be any need for a psychology of adjust- 
ment. But the organism is not self-sustaining. It must receive certain 
materials from the external environment, and it must rid itself of other 
materials. In this sense, the organism resembles a candle flame, which 
can maintain itself only through the continual intake of oxygen and 
fuel and the continual output of the products of combustion. A candle 
flame will die if its supply of oxygen or fucl is cut off or if the con- 
tinual dissipation of carbon dioxide and water vapor is interfered with. 
' The organism, like the candle flame, can maintain its functional 
Integrity only through the maintenance of relationships with the ex- 
ternal environment. The organism is composed of cells. The cells and 
the organization of cells maintain their equilibrium, their integrity as 
living processes, by means of a complicated series of biochemical 
Changes (metabolism). Metabolic activity involves the transformation 
of various chemical compounds into bodily tissues, energy, and by- 
Products that must be eliminated from the organism. 

To maintain its equilibrium, the organism must take in from the 


external environment the raw materials that are involved in this meta- 


bolic transformation. Moreover, the organism must rid itself of the 
he cell structure and that 


transformed materials that are not utilized in t 
ions. The organism 


interfere with the continuation of metabolic functi 
and the various foods that are necessary for 


Metabolism; it must eliminate waste products through urination, def- 
€cation, perspiration, respiration, etc.; and it must have periods of rest 
(the slowing down of metabolic processes) in order that depleting tis- 
Sues may be rebuilt and that the by-products of metabolism may be 
eliminated more rapidly than they are being produced. The conditions 
underlying these processes are referred to as tissue needs. "n 
The tendency of the organism to maintain dynamic equilibrium ot 
Stability has been referred to by Cannon as homeostasis.* Guthrie, in 
describing this conception, writes: 
* Walter B. Cannon, The Wisdom of tbe Body 


must take in oxygen, water, 


(New York, 1939), p. 24. 
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Among the homeostatic or constant states described by Cannon in 
his recent book, The Wisdom of the Body, many reflect the prim- 
itive environment of living forms, the ocean, and are concerned 
with the condition of the blood which offers the cells of the hu- 
man body an environment approximating the sea water to which 
the early forms of life were adjusted. We do not think of ourselves 
as marine animals, but we are. By means of an outer sac of skin 
we manage to get about on dry land with our “innards” still en- 
joying the saline water bath in which our remote ancestors swam 
or floated. The pressure of this blood, the quantity of the blood, 
its supply of sugar, of water, of salt, of protein, fat, calcium, oxy- 
gen, carbon dioxide, its acid-alkaline balance, all are constant states 
which are protected by a multitude of reactions.’ 


Among the multitude of reactions that protect the constant states 
are, of course, the “physiological” reactions. But reactions in the form 
of overt behavior are also involved. It is at this point that behavior be- 
comes understandable in terms of motivation. Depletion of substances 
necessary for the maintenance of homeostasis, and accumulation of 
metabolic products interfering with homeostasis, are conditions that 
require behavioral relations with the external environment. The con- 
cept of homeostasis is therefore regarded as a central concept in the 
psychology of motivation. 


MOTIVATIONAL ANALYSIS 


AS FREUD,’ Murray,’ and Sears? have separately pointed 

out, any given motive may be analyzed into three distinct aspects: (1) 
the source of the motivational stimulus or the kind of disturbance oc- 
curring in the organism's equilibrium; (2) the quality of the behavior 
tendency aroused in the organism; and (3) the object in relation to 
which motivated behavior is aroused. The term need integrate or mo- 
tive may be applied to the combination or synthesis of these three as- 
pects of motivation. 

5Edwin R. Guthrie, The Psycbolo, 
1938), p. 8. Reprinted by permission of H 
Harper & Brothers. 

5Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on 
York, 1933), pp. 132-3. "n 

* Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (New York, 1938), pp. 
109-10. 


5 Robert R. Scars, "Survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Con- 
cepts,” Social Science Research Council Bulletin, No. 51 (1943), pp. 76-104, 


gy of Human Conflict (New York, 
arper & Brothers. Copyright, 1938, by 


Psycho-Analysis (New 
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Murray’s terms for the distinguishable aspects of a need integrate 
are, respectively, need, mode, and object;* Freud's terms are source, 
aim, and object; '? Sears’s terms are drive, instrumental act, and object." 
The terms may be presented in tabular form, as follows: 


QUALITY OF GOAL TOWARD 

MOTIVATING AROUSED WHICH BEHAVIOR 
STIMULUS BEHAVIOR IS AIMED 
Murray Need Mode Object 
Freud Source Aim Object 
Sears Drive Instrumental act Object 


Neep, Source, or Drive. The terms need, source, and drive, as 
used respectively by Murray, Freud, and Sears, imply the character of 
the motivational stimulus, the kind of disturbance in the organism's 
equilibrium, or the part of the body in which painful or unpleasant ex- 
Citation is experienced. In the case of biogenic motives, the unpleasant 


€xcitation—the hunger pang, thirst, sexual tension, etc.—may be ex- 
dy; but in the case of many 


Perienced in an identifiable region of the bo 
Psychogenic motives, no such localization occurs. 
" Mopr, AIM, or INSTRUMENTAL ACT. The terms mode, aim, and 
instrumental act refer, as we have seen, to the kind of behavior tend- 
ency that is associated with a given need. Such a behavior tendency 
may be expressed overtly, so that it can be perceived by an external 
Observer; it may be expressed implicitly, so that it cannot be perceived 
by an external observer; or it may be inhibited, restrained, or otherwise 
Modified. Thus, a gnawing hunger may be relieved by eating; it may 


be partially relieved through fantasies concerned with eating; or it may 
in order that some other need—such as the 


aav first be satisfied. 
veen preparatory and consum- 
ons consist of behavior that 


a goal object (if it is positively 


be endured temporarily 
need to accomplish a piece of work—n 

Woodworth has distinguished bety 
matory reactions.” Preparatory reacti 


brings the organism into the presence of leche 
Cathected); consummatory reactions involve activities in direct reta- 
ton to the goal object itself. For example, going home for lunch oo 
be termed preparatory behavior, but the actual process of eating wou 


be termed consummatory behavior. 


? Murray, op. cit., pp. 109-10 
By, Ops he: RE: . 132-3. 
Freud, New Senimi Lectures . » + + PP- 13273 
T Sears, op. cit., pp. 76-104- 


ads. 12 Robert S. Woodworth, 


Dynamic Psychology (New York, 1918), pp. 
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Osjecr. The term object implies anything in relation to which 
behavior may be directed for the satisfaction (relief) of a need. In in- 
fants and in some of the lowest animal forms, motivated behavior is 
characterized by increased vigor and increased variability. Such be- 
havior has adaptive significance in the sense that it accidentally even- 
tuates in the reduction of motivational distress. In higher organisms, 
including man, the individual associates particular goal objects with the 
gratification of particular needs. 

The mature individual anticipates (experiences images of) certain 
goal objects whenever a need becomes operative. Thus the hungry in- 
dividual anticipates a thick steak; the lonely individual anticipates meet- 
ing certain persons; the lover anticipates seeing the object of his affec- 
tion. The anticipation of goal objects functions to guide behavior, so 
that instead of an increase in the variability of behavior there occurs an 
increase in the directedness of behavior, within limits, as the strength 
of a particular need increases. 

The nature of the object will depend on the nature of the need and 
on the individual's prior experience in satisfying this need. The object 
may be another person, an inanimate object or process, a part of the 
body, an internal process. In brief, anything that may become the ob- 
ject of perception may come to function as an object in relation to 
which a particular need may be gratified. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MOTIVES 


MorivEs may be classified in terms of two different prin- 
ciples; namely, in terms of their origin and in terms of the character of 
their relationship with cathected goal objects. Such classifications 
should never be applied rigidly, on an “either-or” basis, to a particular 
motive as it functions in the mature individual. It would be more nearly 


correct, in any given instance, to refer to a motive as belonging more 
or less to one or another of the classifications. 


Biogenic and Psychogenic Motives 


The terms biogenic and psychogenic have been applied to motives 
to distinguish them in terms of their origin. Biogenic motives are said 
to have their origin in the biological nature of the organism, Such mo- 
tives arise as a function of hereditary and maturational processes rather 

13 Dashiell, op. cit., p. 109. 
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than on the basis of learning. They are expected to occur in every 
normal human individual regardless of the nature of his unique experi- 
ences. Psychogenic motives, on the other hand, are said to have their 
origin in the unique experiences of the individual. They occur as a 
function of learning and may be expected to exhibit differences from 
individual to individual. 

Other terms that are approximately synonymous with biogenic 
and psychogenic, respectively, are listed as follows: 


BIOGENIC PSYCHOGENIC 
basic derived 
pbysiological social 
viscerogenic sociogenic 
primary secondary 
unlearned learned 
organic functional 


The terms listed opposite each other above are frequently employed 
together to represent contrasting categories of motivation. 

The earliest motives to become operative in the organism are, of 
Course, the biogenic motives. During early infancy, behavior is related 
Only to the satisfaction or frustration of such needs as hunger, thirst, 
Or pain. Psychogenic motives are learned through the association of 
Persons, objects, and activities with the satisfaction or frustration of 
the biogenic needs. Still later, further psychogenic motives may de- 


e ` acu ih te 
velop through association of persons, objects, and activities with 


Satisfaction or frustration of pre-existing psychogenic motives. 


Positive and Negative Motives 
Behavior in relation to goal objects may take any one of three 


fundamental forms or a combination of these: 

1. It may seek to establish and maintain gratifying (integrative) 
relations with the goal object. —— bm 

2. It may seek to separate the organism from the vicinity of the 


goal object. 


3. It may seek to destroy the goal object. 


Behavior of the first form is integrative and expansive; it ni 
and maintains positive relations with objects in the environment. E 
havior of the second and third forms is disintegratives it ane the 
development of relations, or breaks down existing relations, between 
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the organism and objects in the environment. Motives underlying be- 
havior of the first form may be termed positive motives; motives un- 
derlying behavior of the second and third forms may be termed nega- 
tive motives. 

The terms catbexis and valence have been employed to express 
the relation between a need and an object that is associated with the 
gratification of the need." In relation to a given need an object may 
have a negative or a positive cathexis or valence. An object that is liked 
and approached is said to have positive cathexis or valence, or to be 
positively catbected (by the person or the need); an object that is dis- 
liked or feared is said to have negative cathexis or valence, or to be 
negatively catbected. Some objects may have both positive and nega- 
tive cathexis for a given person; toward such objects the person is said 
to have an ambivalent attitude. 

Positive motives are frequently associated with deficits; that is, 
they originate in bodily needs, such as the need for oxygen, water, or 
various food elements. Negative motives are frequently associated with 
protective behavior, which prevents injury to the organism. 

Positive motives involve seeking behavior; whereas negative mo- 
tives involve avoiding or destructive behavior. 

"The term appetite is sometimes used to imply positive motivation; 
the term aversion is used to imply negative motivation. 

The goal object is positively cathected in the case of positive 
motives, and reaching such a goal is referred to as achieving satisfac- 
tion or gratification. The goal object is negatively cathected in the 
case of negative motives, and escape from, or destruction of, the goal 
object is referred to as achieving safety or security, 

The individual develops a self-concept of adequacy or self-confi- 
dence when he has had frequent successes in regard to positive mo- 


tives; he develops a self-concept of security when he has had frequent 
successes with respect to negative motives. 


Love is referred to as a positive attitude, a 


nd fear and hostility are 
referred to as negative attitudes, 


Difficulties in Classification 


Any catalogue of human motives must involve an oversimplifica- 
tion of the unique processes of living organisms. Motives to which 
names have been applied are, in actual operation, unique processes, ex- 


14 Murray, op. cit, p. 106; Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality 
(New York, 1935), pp. 81 f. 
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e —— individual differences, as well as differences from 
he same individual. 
E. — name is applied to a motive, this name merely 
sid ae i E arities among unique processes. For example, the 
iacific P RP iri iam specific discomforts arising from 
differs fsorn v D rii s » fe organism; morcover, each individual 
lies of foots ery i her in iividesl in his likes and dislikes for various 
lis Beer aod "im his likes and dislikes at one time may differ from 
bodies Pes e "x at another time. Again, the term dominance em- 
hls crous unique methods of dominating others, numerous 
jects of domination, and numerous unique degrees of domi- 
Nance over others. 
eripe da not admit of classification into rigid categories. It is 
vine E 2 instance, to determine whether a motive should be re- 
tira. as biogenic or as psychogenic. How a biogenic motive is ac- 
à à pressed by the individual may have a multitude of psychogenic 
¢terminants; and the peculiar qualities of behavior that is based pri- 
ped on psychogenic motivation may have some degree of biogenic 
¢termination. 
_ Hunger is classified as a biogenic motive, à 
in the biological nature of the organism. But what the individual pre- 
fers to cat depends not only on the particular society in which he has 
developed but also on the more particular experiences of the individual 
In his family setting. Moreover, the particular manner of obtaining 
food, the manner in which it is prepared, and the manner in which it is 
Caten depend on psychogenic determinants. 
h On the other hand, many characteristics of physi Ju 
calth, physical appearance, etc. are influential in determining which 
PSychogenic motives will be developed and to what degree they will 
become manifest in the overt behavior of the individual. Whether the 
Individual becomes highly sociable or $ loquacious or taciturn, 
altruistic or misanthropic—these and man 
e. his motivation will be determined in pat 
"IS energy level, and his other biological ass y or 
. The problem of drug addiction as à motivational process demon- 
Strates another difficulty frequently encountered in classification. On 
the one hand, one cannot be born an addict, and yet something more 


s having its basic origin 


que, general 


olitary. 
y other psychogenic aspects 
t by his physical appearance, 
ets or limitations.” 


e need aspect of the need integrate can 


15 : " 7 
Strictly speaking, perhaps, only th on the other hand, may be and usually 


be bi d objects, 


i Ses d 
die SO HIC) instrumental acts an 
PSychogenic. 
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than learning may be involved. There is, for instance, some physiologi- 
cal evidence that the craving for alcohol or morphine may be based, at 
least in part, on biochemical changes that have been induced by pre- 
vious use of these drugs. 

Such complex determination should be kept in mind when consid- 
ering the following lists of biogenic and psychogenic motives. 


List of Biogenic Motives 


Murray has listed the following thirteen motives as probably bio- 
genic.'? 


1. n Inspiration (oxygen) 
2. n Water 

3. n Food 

4. n Sentience 

5. n Sex 

6. n Lactation 

7. n Expiration (carbon dioxide) 
8. n Urination 

9. n Defecation 

10. n Noxavoidance 

11. n Heatavoidance 

12. n Coldavoidance 

13. n Harmavoidance 


The first six motives in the above list are positive motives; the last seven 
are negative motives. The need for sentience involves motivation to 
obtain sensuous gratification, especially through stimulation of the so- 
called erogenous zones. The last four needs have to do with the pro- 
tection of the organism against harmful stimuli: against noxious stimuli, 
excessive heat, excessive cold, and injurious or painful stimuli. The first 
four needs arise from lacks or deficits and are gratified by the intake 
of substances (or of stimulation) from the ext 
next five arise from visceral distensions and are 
tion or the excretion of various products of me 


Murray has also listed a fourteenth biogenic motive, the need for 


rest and sleep, although this need is not included in the schematic ar- 
rangement from which the above list was adapted." 


ernal environment; the 
gratified by the secre- 
tabolism. 


16 Murray, op. cit, P- 79. (The lower-case n is Murray’s symbol for need.) 
1 Murray, op. cit., p. 77. 
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. Other writers—e.g., Tolman and Young 19__have included in the 

list of biogenic motives the activity drive, which involves the need of 
the organism to be active, to exercise the muscles, etc. Tolman and 
others have also listed the esthetic drive, which involves positive re- 
sponse to color and tone, to tactual stimulation, etc., and which has 
been regarded as the basis of adult enjoyment of the esthetic features 
of the environment. This motive is included, at least partially, in 
Murray's need for sentience. 

Since the basic emotions operate as motivational processes, the 
emotions of fear, rage, disgust, and “startle,” according to Sherif, 
should be included among the biogenic motives.? Although such emo- 
tional motives as anxiety (fear), guilt, the aggressive motive (anger, 
hostility), and self-assertiveness (feelings of inferiority) seem not to 
have a direct biogenic origin, they may be regarded as unlearned emo- 
tional responses to frustration of pre-existing motives of either biogenic 
9r psychogenic origin. 


Murray's List of Psychogenic Motives 

The biogenic motives are undoubtedly limited in number, but 
there is probably no limit to the number and variety of psychogenic 
Motives, since these derive from the unique experiences of each indi- 
vidual, Murray has listed and defined a number of common psycho- 
genic motives, which operate in the behavior of individuals in present- 
dày American society with sufficient frequency to be useful in de- 
Scribing different personalities.” The list might be different if the com- 
mon motives of some other society were being listed. Murray's list 
follows. i 
ons and property. 
air, clean, and preserve things. 
objects; to be tidy and 


1. n Acquisition: to gain possessi 

n Conservance: to collect, rep 

3. n Order: to arrange, organize, put away 
clean; to be scrupulously precise. — 

4. n Retention: to retain possession of things. 

5. n Construction: to organize and build. 

6. n Superiority: 


18 Edward C. Tolman, “Motivation, Learning; 
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a) n Achievement: to overcome obstacles, to exercise power, 
to strive to do something difficult as well and as quickly 
as possible. 

b) n Recognition: to excite praise and commendation. 

c) n Exhibition: to attract attention. 

7. n Inviolacy: to prevent depreciation of self-respect, to main- 
tain psychological distance. 

a) n Infavoidance: to avoid failure, shame, humiliation, ridi- 
cule. 

b) n Defendence: to defend against blame, belittlement; to 
justify one's actions. 

C) nCounteraction: to overcome defeat by restriving or 
retaliation. 7 

8. n Dominance: to influence or control others. 
9. n Deference: to admire and willingly follow a leader. 
10. n Similance: to empathize, imitate, agree, and believe; to iden- 
tify with others. 
IL. n Autonomy: to strive for independence. 
12. n Contrarience: to be unique; to act unconventionally or take 
opposite sides. 
13. n Aggression: to assault or injure another; to belittle, harm, 
blame, accuse, ridicule, or punish. 
14. n Abasement: to surrender, comply, accept punishment, apol- 
ogize, atone, etc. 
15. n Blamavoidance: to avoid blame by being well-behaved and 
obedient. 
16. n Affiliation: to form friendships and associations; to greet, 
join, and live with others. 
17. n Rejection: to snub, ignore, or exclude another; to be aloof 
and indifferent. 
18. n Nurturance: to nourish, aid, or protect a helpless person; to 
express sympathy. 


19. n Succorance: to seek aid, protection, or sympathy. 


20. n Play: to relax, amuse oneself; to seek diversion and enter- 
tainment. 


21. n Cognizance: to satisfy curiosity. 
22. n Exposition: to give information; 


to explain, interpret, lec- 
ture, etc.” 


*2Tn the interest of saving space, the defining terms have been edited and 
condensed. 
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Although Murray’s list of motives will provide the student with 
a conception of the wide variety of psychogenic motives that occur, 
it should not be regarded as an exhaustive list. Many relatively unique 
motives—in addition to the more common ones which can be named 
and listed—are developed in any given individual. 


MOTIVATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


A NUMBER of different motivational principles have been 
formulated. Some of these will be discussed in this section. 


Unpleasant Stimulation 


The individual is probably never aware of tissue necds as such. 
But tissue needs are accompanied by unpleasant stimuli of various 
kinds. The need for food is associated with stimuli arising from the 
rhythmic contractions of the stomach—stimuli that are perceived as 
hunger. The need for water is associated with stimuli that arise from 
dryness in the mucous membranes of the throat—stimuli that are per- 
Ceived as thirst. Fatigue is associated with the need for rest; tensions in 
the colon are perceived when there is need to defecate; tensions in the 
bladder are perceived when there is a need to urinate. 

All of these stimuli, which are associated with tissue needs, are 
experienced as unpleasant or distressing. There are various unpleasant 
"cravings" that are associated with such specific chemical needs as the 
need for phosphorus or the need for calcium. Morcover, the individual 
may at times be aware of a generalized discomfort or craving without 
being aware of the kind of goal object that will relieve his distress. 

Even in the case of psychogenic motives, the individual is aware 
of unpleasant tensions, which may or may not be perceived in relation 


to an anticipated goal object. 


Muscular Tensions 

sychogenic motives are operative, ten- 
The individual becomes aware of ten- 
Sion in the striped (voluntary) muscles through kinesthetic sensory 
Teceptors; he becomes aware “of tension in the smooth (involuntary) 
muscles through various "organic" sensory receptors. When tensions 
are extreme in degree, the pain receptors may also be involved. Parturi- 
tion (labor) pains and many headaches, for example, have their source 


When either biogenic or p 
Sions occur in various muscles. 
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in stimulation of pain receptors that are associated with intense muscu- 
lar tensions. 


Increased Activity 


When motives are operative, the general activity of the organism 
increases in vigor. All animals—from one-celled paramecia to albino 
rats to human infants and adults—become more active when motivated. 
In the case of the lower organisms, which depend on "accidental" 
gratification, and human infants, who have not yet associated specific 
goal objects with gratification, there is an increase in the variability, 
as well as in the vigor, of activity. This increased variability has sur- 
vival value, since variability of behavior increases the probability of 
achieving "accidental" gratification. Similar increases in variability 
may occur when the individual is motivated by free-floating anxiety. 

When goal objects have become associated with particular mo- 
tives—that is, when objects have been cathected by certain needs— 
behavior will not be disorganized and variable but will be organized 
in terms of such goal objects. Yet even in goal-oriented behavior, when 
goals are perceived as temporarily or permanently unobtainable, varia- 
ble behavior may be resumed. Of course, such variability occurs only 
when the strength of the perceived frustration is limited in degree; 
under extremely severe frustration, the individual's behavior may be- 
come rigid rather than variable. 


“Emotional Motivation” 


Once an emotional process has been aroused, this process will 
have an organizing and directive influence on behavior. The somewhat 
redundant term “emotional motivation” has been used to imply such 
an influence on the organization of behavior. 


. . . fundamental biogenic emotions (e.g., fear and anger) have 
the same general properties as the biogenic needs; hence the neces- 
sity of including them under the topic of motivation. To be 
specific: (1) They tend to persist at least until the stimulus situa- 
tion that arouses them is perceived to be removed (anger) or es- 
caped (fear). (2) The emotional state grips the entire organism, 
especially through the involvement of autonomic functions. (3) 
Yet, “there are also specific forms of behavior called out by emo- 
tional stimuli.”. . . (4) These emotional states also mobilize and 
prime the organism for certain ends in relation to the situation.” 
23 Sherif, op. cit., p. 32. 
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in in his theoretical discussion of emotional processes, has 

deer i epi this point of views he has stated that “emo- 

os m sses operate primarily as motives . . . they are processes 
use, sustain, and direct activity." * 


Need Reduction 


R ag pe that are involved in need reduction or motive grati- 
fics i * generally accompanied by pleasurable experience rather 
Paden p or distress, by muscular relaxation rather than by 
and à ecreased vigor and variability rather than by energetic 
E Sissi activity. In other words, consummatory activities bave 
dl rétor stics tbat are approximately tbe opposite of the characteristics 
atory activities. 
ae a be noted that individuals gain greatest pleasure from 
itself. M a at are gratifying rather than from the state of gratification 
is Pei. MERAY. and Kluckhohn have stated in this connection that “it 
organi tensionless state . . . which ig... most satisfying to a healthy 
equal e but the process of reducing tension, and, other factors being 
Of te ; the degree of satisfaction is roughly proportional to the amount 
. sion that is reduced per unit of time." 5 Freud has stated, along 
Similar lines, that the “raising of . . - tensions is in general felt as z- 
pleasure and their lowering as pleasure. It is probable, however, that 
What is felt as pleasure or unpleasure is not the absolute degree of the 


tensi a p 
Sions but something in the rhythm of their changes. 


Un " 

Conscious Motivation 
m" Motives frequently function in the determination of the individu- 
thee havior even when the individual has no conscious awareness of 

SIE functioning. The individual is sometimes aware of his motives 


a " . . 
nd sometimes can account for his behavior 1n terms of them, but most 
tion of the "real reasons 


Te 

o quently he will have only a vague concep f : bi 
T his behavior, When asked to give an account of his motives, his 

n . dioe ; 

SSponse is likely to involve rationalization: although he may bts 
at he is giving an “honest” account, he will be giving only a partia 
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and distorted description of his motives. If some other person tries to 
explain his behavior in terms of certain unacceptable motives, he may 
be insulted or shocked, even though the other person's explanation 
may be essentially correct. 


Motivational Selectivity 


The term motivational selectivity refers to the fact that patterns 
of motivation operate selectively in relation to the individual's be- 
havior. What the individual does at any given moment will be con- 
sistent with the motivational pattern that is operative at that moment. 
This applies to all behavior functions—to perception, to learning, to 
the selection of goals, to thinking, to judgment, etc. What the indi- 
vidual perceives and how he perceives it, what he learns in different 
situations, what goals he seeks and how he seeks them, on what oc- 
casions he thinks and what his conclusions are, what judgments he 
makes—all of these are related in a consistent way to the wants, needs, 
urges, impulses, hopes, ideals, and values that happen to be operative 
at a given time. 

Perception. It was pointed out in the preceding chapter that 
motivation is involved in perceptual selectivity; what is perceived and 
how it is perceived is dependent on the motivation that happens to be 
operative. Some further illustrations of this relationship will be given 
here. A number of experimental studies bear on this problem. 

Sanford presented school children with pictures to be completed 
and with words to which the children were to respond with the first 
word occurring to them. He found that the children gave many more 
food-responses immediately before meals (when hungry) than im- 
mediately after meals.* 

Levine, Chein, and Murphy presented ambiguous pictures to 
hungry and to non-hungry college students and found that the draw- 
ings were more frequently scen as food objects by the hungry students 
than by the non-hungry students. 

An experimental study b 


y Schafer and Murphy involved pairs of 
ictures which w T r 
pic 7 


| hen put together as in a jigsaw puzzle became per- 
ceptually reversible in their figure-ground relations. Either half could 
be seen as a face while the other half functioned as background. Sub- 
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jects were trained with the pictures separately and given a money re- 
ward when one of the pair was seen as a face and a punishment (money 
taken away) when the other of the pair was seen as a face. After this 
training period, the pictures were combined and shown to the subjects. 
The subjects perceived the “rewarded” faces much more frequently 
than the “punished” faces; that is to say, the “rewarded” faces were 
more frequently perceived as figures against backgrounds consisting 
of the “punished” faces.” 

These and a number of similar experiments have demonstrated that 
motivation is functionally related to perception. Such findings are con- 
sistent with the organismic conception of behavior. When a particular 
need or motive is operative, the adjustment of the organism—i.e., its 
"mental" set—is such that objects cathected by this need are, among 
the many objects available for perception, the ones most likely to be 
perceived. 

Perception involves the organization of motivational stimuli into 
a pattern of relations with external stimuli, so that external stimuli are 
interpreted in terms of the motivational elements. The meaning of 
Such external stimuli is a function of the relative degree of gratification 
Or frustration anticipated by the individual. 

Lrarninc, What the individual learns in a given situation is de- 
pendent on his motivation. Since different persons have different mo- 
tives, and hence different perceptions, no two persons should be ex- 
pected to learn the same thing in a given situation. 

The psychological literature is so replete with demonstrations of 
the relations between motivational processes and learning that little 
evidence need be presented here. It is of interest, however, to note that 
the vocabulary of the young child is primarily concerned with bio- 
genic needs. Gesell and Thompson, for example, have reported that at 
52 weeks the most frequent words in the child’s vocabulary are con- 
cerned with things to eat." 


Tuinxtnc. Whether a p 


situation for an individual will depend partly on the nature of his mo- 
vidual who is not interested in politics 


ho plans to 
idual 


vior. 


articular situation becomes a problem 


tivation. For instance, the indi 
Will see few problems in the political area; the individual w oP 
Stay at home will see no problem in the stormy weather; the indiv 
Who has no children may see no problems in relation to child beha 


2R, Schafer and G. Murphy, “The Role of Autism in a Visual Figure- 
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A problem situation arises for the individual only when his goal-ori- 
ented activity is frustrated. A situation that is irrelevant to the indi- 
vidual's motivation will involve no problems for him. 

Moreover, the kind of solution an individual arrives at when in a 
problem situation will depend on the total pattern of his motivation. 
For example, the hungry but penniless individual will solve his food- 
getting problem in a manner that is consistent with his attitudes toward 
stealing, begging, menial work, etc.; in order to solve this problem, 
one individual might prefer to steal, another to beg, and another to take 
any kind of “honest work" that is available. 

JupeMENT. Judgment is an evaluational activity that involves 
making a choice between two or more alternatives—a choice between 
two possible actions, a choice between possible goal objects, a choice 
between different values that are in conflict with one another, etc. This 
procedure is dependent not only on temporary motivational patterns 
but also on the enduring social motives (e.g., values, ideals, beliefs, at- 
titudes) of the individual. Judgment is never completely objective, 
never completely just. The person who makes a judgment may have 
the conscious impression of objectivity, but he will nevertheless make 
this judgment in terms of his particular beliefs, ideals, values, etc. 

Many of the enduring values function at an unconscious level, so 
that the basis of the individual’s judgment will seldom be explicitly 
known by himself or by others. The insistence of the democracies 
upon the importance of the jury system and representative government 
is consistent with this principle; the vote of the many is more likely 
than the decision of a single individual to represent balanced objec- 
tivity of judgment, since it will involve many different patterns of 
motivation rather than only one such pattern. 


Development of Psychogenic Motives 


It has been noted that psychogenic motives develop through social 
learning. Very early in the life of the individual, particular persons, 
particular objects, and particular activities become associated with the 
gratification or the frustration of Pre-existing biogenic motives. In 
other words, certain persons, objects, or activities serve in this early 
period as means of gratifying or frustrating biogenic needs. 

If such means are associated with gratification they acquire posi- 
tive value for the individual; if they are associated with frustration 
they acquire negative value for the individual; that is to say, means be- 
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come positively or negatively cathected, and begin to function as posi- 
tive and negative motives. Later, psychogenic motives themselves may 
t as the basis for the development of further psychogenic motives. 

hus an increasingly complex superstructure of motivation develops. 
ín bein oa! stressed the development of psychogenic motives in 
hemi of the functional autonomy of motives.” The concept 
hremph « a autonomy emphasizes that although new motives develop 
kives n ssociation with pre-existing ones these newly developed mo- 
ated jet esc to function in the absence of the antecedent ones 

awe ch they developed. For example, although the original be- 
Loy = s motive of social approval may have developed during the 
Pur. the infant, the motive of social approval will subsequently 

when the individual is not hungry. 


The pursuit of literature, the development of good taste in clothes, 
the use of cosmetics, the acquiring of an automobile, strolls in the 
public park, or a winter in Miami, may first serve, let us say, the 
interests of sex. But every one of these instrumental activities may 
become an interest in itself, held for a lifetime, long after the 
erotic motive has been laid away in lavender. People often find 
that they have lost allegiance to their original aims because of their 
deliberate preference for the many ways of achieving them.” 


Woodworth expressed a similar understanding of the develop- 
ment of psychogenic motives in his principle that mechanisms may be- 
come drives,” By mechanisms Woodworth referred to activities that 
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havior at any particular moment. The hungry man not only eats or 
seeks food; he eats or seeks food in a manner consistent with other 
motives that are active at the time. . . 

At any given time, the behavior of the individual is organized 
primarily in terms of the strongest motive in the total pattern. Such a 
strong motive is termed a prepotent motive. If the prepotent motive 
is sufficiently intense, the remaining motives in the pattern may be- 
come relatively insignificant—although perhaps never entirely unin- 
fluential—in the determination of behavior. 

Motivational patterns are in the process of continual change. Cer- 
tain motives are increasing while others are decreasing in relative 
strength. Motives that are in the process of being gratified are decreas- 
ing, while others, through prolonged frustration, are increasing in 
strength. Some motives are in the process of being developed, while 
others are being “unlearned” as a function of experience. New goal 
objects are continually becoming endowed with varying degrees of 
positive or negative cathexis. All of these changes are reflected in mo- 
ment-to-moment reorganizations of the motivational pattern. 

Pertopiciry or Motives. The biogenic motives manifest periodic 
cycles of intensity. The hunger cycle, for instance, is fundamentally 
determined by the diminishing supply of “raw materials” for metabo- 
lism; hunger increases until it reaches an intensity sufficient to require 
activity that will gratify the need. The cycle recurs as a function of 


the rate of metabolic activity and of the amount of food intake on any 
one occasion. The rhythm ma 


y be influenced, however, by social regu- 
lations and conventions, 


as well as by numerous other factors. That is 
to say, individual differences in the hunger cycle may be the outcome 
of both biological and social factors, 


Other biogenic motives (e.g., thirst, need for oxygen, need for 
sleep or rest, the sex drive) recur accord 
periodicity. It is also probable that man 
cycles of intensity, although the reg 
much less evident than it is in the case of biogenic motives, 
REGRESSION TO BiocENIc Motwation. 
intimately related to the survival of the 
mental than psychogenic motives, not only in terms of their origin 
but also in terms of prepotence. Psychogenic motives can be deprived 
of gratification over relatively long periods of time without incurring 
damage to the organism as such or to the personality integration of the 
individual. Moreover, they are much more amenable to substitute 


ing to a similar principle of 
y psychogenic motives manifest 
ularity of such cycles may be 


Biogenic motives, which are 
organism, are more funda- 
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gratification than are the biogenic needs, and indeed may cease to func- 
tion as motives unless they are occasionally gratified. 

Accordingly, when the individual is confronted with the necessity 
of gratifying either a biogenic motive or a psychogenic motive (the 
one being incompatible with the other), the individual's choice is usu- 
ally to gratify the biogenic motive. When biogenic needs have suffered 
intense frustration, the individual will forego his principles (values, 
morals, self-respect, etc.) in order to gain biogenic gratification. 


It is authentically reported that during the fascist occupation of 
Greece 14- or 15-year-old . . . girls yielded themselves to the 
hated enemy soldiers merely to secure a little bread for themselves 
and their families. In Italy and elsewhere, mothers and sisters went 
to the extent of sending little boys or girls to solicit the sexually 
deprived men who had food, as one means of just obtaining some 
food.** 


The gratification of biological needs by means of procedures that 
contradict the individual's "higher" social motives may be termed re- 
gression to biogenic motivation. 

Mastow’s Turory or MorivarioN. The essential emphasis of the 
concept of regression to biogenic motivation is elaborated in Maslow's 
theory of motivation. According to this theory, motives may be related 
toa hierarchy in terms of the degree of their prepotence. Motives that 
are "lower" in the hierarchy are said to take precedence over motives 
occupying “higher” or less fundamental positions in the hierarchy. 

Maslow has classified motives into five categories, which may be 
listed as follows, from the most basic (lowest in the hierarchy) to the 
least basic (highest in the hierarchy). 


1. Physiological needs (hunger, thirst, etc.). 

2. Safety needs (protection from harm or injury). 

3. Love needs (affection, warmth, belongingness). 

4. Esteem needs (self-respect, social approval, etc.). 

5. Self-actualization (achieving maximum development of one's 
potentialities). 


Until physiological needs have been gratified or reduced to e 
reasonable minimum, the individual's behavior will be organized pri- 
marily in terms of these needs. The individual will sacrifice safety, 
love, esteem, or self-actualization in order to satisfy these needs. Once 


34 Sherif, op. cit., pp. 88-9. 
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these needs have been gratified, the individual's behavior will be or- 
ganized in terms of the need for safety. Once the safety need has been 
gratified, the individual will be motivated in terms of the need for love, 
affection, and belongingness. When these needs have been gratified, the 
individual will be motivated by the esteem needs, that is, by the needs 
for “a stable, firmly based, (usually) high evaluation of themselves, 
for self-respect, or self-esteem, and for the esteem of others.” ** If the 
esteem needs should be gratified—a rare occurrence in modern so- 
ciety—the individual will be motivated by the need for self-actualiza- 
tion. “A musician must make music, an artist must paint, a poet must 
write, if he is to be ultimately happy. What a man can be, he must 
be." 6 

In terms of Maslow's theory, “gratification becomes as important 
a concept as deprivation in motivation theory, for it releases the or 
ganism from the domination of a relatively more physiological need, 
permitting thereby the emergence of other more social goals." *' 

Maslow's theory is consistent with the concept of regression to 
biogenic motivation. It renders understandable the so-called bestial 
nature of man when man is deprived of his most basic needs. As Mas- 
low has admitted, however, there are exceptions to the operation of 
the hierarchical prepotence of motives: the “poet in the garret,” the 
saint who foregoes "creature comforts" in order to carry out his mis- 
sion, the hero in battle who sacrifices his own safety in order to remain 
loyal to his comrades. These and other examples can be mentioned as 


exceptions to the general principle, but the principle seems to apply, 
in many cases, to the routine living of “normal” individuals. 


BEHAVIORAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SEXUAL AND 
AGGRESSIVE MOTIVES 


IN ORDINARY circumstances, some of man's strongest mo- 
tives—motives that are highly necessary to the organism's survival— 
are satisfied gratuitously.” This is especially true of the needs for air 


. 35 Abraham H. Maslow, "A Theory of Human Motivation." Psychological 
Review, 50 (1943), p. 381. Reprinted by permission of American Ps chological 
Association, Inc. 7 ° 
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and for water, which, under ordinary circumstances, are so readily 
gratified, with so little cost in effort, that most individuals have little 
awareness of the strength of these needs in the life economy of the 
organism. Because they are so readily gratified, these needs are mini- 
mally significant for human adjustment. 

Other motives, although they are relatively less necessary for the 
maintenance of life, assume an important position in the psychology of 
human adjustment. They acquire a behavioral significance that is 
highly disproportionate to their importance for biological survival. 
Among such motives may be mentioned the sexual motive and the ag- 
gressive motive. 


The Sexual Motive 

"The unusual behavioral significance of the sexual motive is proba- 
bly attributable to the fact that it is subjected to social regulation and 
restrictions of a moral nature. In early life the individual is punished 
for sexual behavior and for the expression of sexual interests; on the 
basis of such punishment, the individual represses his sexual motivation. 
He is expected to maintain this repression throughout childhood and 
during the adolescent period. But at the time of marriage he is ex- 
pected to engage readily in sexual expression, as if no repression had 
ever occurred. ! 

Moreover, the culture is replete with stimuli that constantly re- 
mind the individual of sexual motivation during the periods when he 
is expected to maintain a strict repression of his impulses. Such stimuli 
occur in the forms of art, romantic literature, movies, plays, etc. 

The individual may encounter difficulties of adjustment at either 
extreme of the repression continuum: he may have difficulty in con- 
trolling his impulses when he is expected to do so, or he may have 
difficulty in expressing his impulses after marriage if he has developed 
Tepression of too exacting a degree. 

If similar restrictions were imposed on the need for oxygen, the 
deprivation of which would quickly result in death, the behavioral 
significance of this motive would far outweigh that of the sexual mo- 
tive. There is experimental and descriptive evidence that under con- 
ditions of severe food deprivation hunger assumes a behavioral signifi- 
cance greater than that of sex under similar conditions of deprivation. 
For instance, in a Minnesota experiment dealing with the effects of 
Semi-starvation, subjects became preoccupied with food and lost in- 
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terest in sexual topics.” When men or women are hungry, their psy- 
chogenic motives break down to a degree seldom reported in the case 
of sex deprivations; although the ordinary man in our society would 
stop short of committing rape, hungry men are reported to steal and 
commit murder in order to obtain food. 


The Aggressive Motive 


"The aggressive motive, which occurs as a response to the frustra- 
tion of other motives, has high behavioral significance, since, like the 
sexual motive, it is subjected to much social regulation. Direct aggres- 
sion by children against their parents, or by any subordinate against a 
superior, is more or less regularly punished. There are, morcover, legal 
sanctions against many forms of aggression; e.g., murder or assault. 

The permissible forms of aggression differ from one society to 
another and from one time to another in the same society. Thus it 
is regarded as appropriate in our society to commit aggression in- 
directly through commercial competition and through various forms 
of friendly rivalry; but it is regarded as immoral and childish to strike 
another person or to commit physical injury. It is “all right" to humili- 
ate another person verbally, so long as one does not employ hands, 
feet, or physical weapons against him. In some societies, where beliefs 
in magic and witchcraft prevail, verbal and symbolic aggressions are 
probably regarded as more dangerous than physical violence. 

In our society there are moral and legal restrictions against killing 
another person, but in time of war it is regarded as the citizen's duty 
to kill other human beings and to wreak destruction upon their prop- 
erty. 

Hatred or hostility may be directed against certain classes of hu- 
man beings but not against others. At one time it is appropriate to 
hate the people of a particular nation, but at other times these people 
are expected to be loved so that hatred can be directed against the 
people of some other nation. 

Children in our society are taught that it is wrong to express 
hostility against parents or other authorities, but at the same time they 
are expected to live in fear lest their behavior bring upon themselves 
the aggression of such parents or authorities. 

Since the aggressive motive is subjected to such complicated social 
regulations, this motive has acquired great significance for human ad- 
justment. 

3? Sherif, op. cit., pp. 78-82. 
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SUMMARY 


MOTIVATION is a central concept in behavior dynamics. 
The term motive is a generic term; it implies such specific concepts as 
need, drive, desire, wish, urge, instinct, impulse, etc. Motivation is a 
useful concept for understanding the functional relationships that oc- 
cur between processes of the organism and external stimuli to which 
the organism adjusts. 

The organism maintains equilibrium or dynamic stability in its 
functional relations with the internal and external environments. At the 
physiological level, this maintenance of equilibrium is termed home- 
ostasis. At the behavioral level, this maintenance of equilibrium is 
termed adjustment. 

A need integrate involves (1) the source or character of the moti- 
vational stimulus, (2) the quality of behavior tendency that is aroused 
in the organism, and (3) the object in relation to which such a behavior 
tendency is aroused. The terms zeed, source, and drive refer to the 
character of the motivational stimulus. The terms mode, aim, and in- 
strumental act refer to the quality of the behavior tendency. The term 
object refers to anything in relation to which behavior may be directed 
for the satisfaction of a need. 

The terms cathexis and valence refer to the relation between a 
need and an object, or between a person and an object. Cathexis or 
valence is positive if the object is liked or approached, negative if the 
object is disliked or feared. The term motivational pattern refers to the 
organization of all of the motives that are operative in a given indi- 
vidual at a given time. 

Motives may be classified in terms of their origin and in terms of 
the character of activities in relation to goal objects. Biogenic motives 
originate in the biological nature of the organism; psychogenic motives 
originate through learning. Positive motives are associated with activity 
that establishes and maintains relations with goal objects; negative mo- 
tives are associated with activity that destroys relations with goal ob- 
jects. 

Any catalog of human motives will involve an oversimplification 
of the unique processes of living organisms. How a biogenic motive 
's actually expressed may have a multitude of psychogenic determi- 
nants; and the peculiar qualities of behavior that is based primarily on 
PSychogenic motivation may have some degree of biogenic determina- 
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tion. Such complex determination must be kept in mind when lists of 
motives are made on the basis of any principle of classification. 

Certain principles of motivation are relatively well established. 
Biogenic motives arise on the basis of tissue needs. Motives are experi- 
enced, if at all, as discomforting stimuli. Muscular tensions, in both the 
striped and smooth muscles, regularly occur when motives are opera- 
tive. There is also an increase in the activity of motivated organisms. 
If goal objects have been cathected and if no frustration is involved, 
such activity is relatively well organized; otherwise, such activity is 
characterized by high variability. 

Emotions, which arise as a function of the frustration or the grati- 
fication of motives, have an organizing and directive influence on be- 
havior; that is to say, emotions function as motives. Need reduction 
(gratification) is associated with pleasurable experience, with muscular 
relaxation, and with a decrease in activity. Many motives function un- 
consciously; they operate to arouse, sustain, and direct activity even 
though the individual is not aware of their operation. 

Many behavior processes are related to motives. What the individ- 
ual perceives and how he perceives it; what the individual learns or 
whether he learns anything; whether the individual thinks and what 
conclusions he reaches; what choices the individual makes when judg- 
ment is necessary—all of these outcomes are dependent on the pattern 
of motivation which functions at the time. 

Psychogenic motives develop through the association of activities, 
persons, or objects with the gratification or the frustration of pre- 
existing motives. Means to previous ends, in other words, become ends 
in themselves. 

Motivational patterns are in the process of continual change. Bio- 
genic motives, particularly, and psychogenic motives, in some degree, 
manifest periodicity: they wax and wane in intensity as they undergo 
periods of deprivation and as they achieve gratification. 

When the organism is severely deprived of biogenic gratification, 
psychogenic motives (such as values or standards) lose their accus- 
tomed influence in the determination of behavior. This may be re- 
ferred to as regression to biogenic motivation. Maslow’s theory of 
motivation extends this principle by the conception of a hierarchy of 
motivational prepotency. The more basic motives are said to determine 
behavior so long as they remain ungratified; the “higher” human mo- 
tives are said to influence behavior significantly only after more funda- 
mental motives have been gratified. 
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The survival value to the organism is not a satisfactory criterion of 
the behavioral significance of different motives. In our Society, in 
Which there is relatively widespread gratification of many basic bio- 
genic motives, the sexual motive and the aggressive motive assume par- 
ticularly high behavioral significance, since these motives are subjected 
to strict, and often inconsistent, social regulation. 

The following chapter will be devoted to the discussion of some 
aspects of personality, the understanding of which will be helpful as 
a basis for considering the material of subsequent chapters. 
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cHAPrER Lhree 


Aspects of Personality 


Consciousness is tho mere surface of our minds, of which, as of the 


earth, we do not know the inside but only the crust? 


The poor ego . . . has to serve three harsh masters . . . the external 


world, the super-ego and the id.” 


Ina previous chapter (Chap. I) we have noted that the 
Personality processes of the individual are not merely passive recipients 
of stimulation. Each individual has his own unique pattern of relatively 
Consistent behavior tendencies (motives in particular), which influence 
his perception of the environment, and which therefore enter into the 


determination of his behavior. 


DEFINITION OF PERSONALITY 


: ArrponT has formulated a definition of personality which 
IS consistent with an organismic conception of behavior. 


Personality is the dynamic organization within the individual of 


1 Schopenhauer, in The Story of Philosophy, Will Durant (New York, 


1926), p. 339. : 
Y ? Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycbo-Analysis up a 
ork, 1933), p. 108. Reprinted by permission of W. W. Norton & Company, !nc. 


Copyright, 1933, by Sigmund Freud. 
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those psychophysical systems that determine his unique adjust- 
ments to his environment? 


This definition embodies a number of points that are worthy of 
emphasis: 


1. That the determinants of behavior are centered in the individ- 
ual, rather than in the external environment; 

2. That behavior is organismic, rather than consisting of isolated 
processes; 

3. That the “mental” and the “physical” are inseparably interre- 
lated, as emphasized by the use of the term psychophysical; 

4. That each person's environment and his adjustments to it are 
unique—depending, as we have seen, on his ever changing per- 
ceptual patterns; 

5. That the personality processes—motives, generalized habits, 
traits, etc.—are continually changing, continually organizing 
and reorganizing in the interest of maintaining equilibrium. 


Since all of these points have previously been discussed, they need 
not be given detailed treatment here. It is sufficient for our purposes to 
note that personality cannot be observed directly; it can only be in- 
ferred on the basis of the observable adjustments of the individual. 
“The systems that constitute personality” function as “determining 
tendencies, and when aroused by suitable stimuli provoke those ad- 
justive and expressive acts by which the personality comes to be 
known.” * 

The remainder of the present chapter will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of two major aspects of personality which are of fundamental 
significance in psychoanalytic dynamics. 


LEVELS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


or THE total pattern of personality functions, only a minor 

portion is consciously perceived at any given moment. Through at- 
tentive efforts, many more aspects of the pattern may become con- 
scious. But there are some aspects of the pattern which continue to 
function unconsciously, in spite of efforts to direct attention upon 
3 Gordon W. Allport, Personality: a Psychological Interpretation (New 


York, 1937), P- 48- 
* [bid., pp. 48-9. 
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them; only by using specialized techniques, such as psychoanalytic 
free-association, can they be reinstated in consciousness, if at all. Freud 
distinguished among three different levels of consciousness—namely, 
the conscious level, the preconscious level, and the unconscious level. 


Conscious Functions 

As Freud has stated, our "consciousness is in general a very highly 
fugitive condition. What is conscious is conscious only for a mo- 
ment." * When attention is directed onto some particular aspect of the 
environment (external or internal), there will be a momentary “illu- 
mination” of the features that are in the focus of attention. “It is," ac- 
cording to Murray, "as if... spotlight of varying dimensions 
moved about the brain, revealing first one and then another sector of 
successive, functionally-related mental events." 5 In the periphery of at- 
tention—that is, outside the point of its sharpest focus—aspects of the 
environment will be only vaguely perceived, though such peripheral 
events may at the next moment enter the focus of attention, and there- 
fore become the clearest contents of consciousness. 

Attentive adjustments of the organism, then, are important deter- 
Minants of what aspects of external and internal reality will occupy the 
“arena of consciousness” at any given moment. Such attentive adjust- 
ments are, as we have seen (Chap. II), a function of the motivation that 
happens to be operative. Any object in the external surroundings, any 
memory of previous perceptions which can be recalled, any ache or 
Pain or muscular strain, may become momentarily, or for a prolonged 
period, the major content of an individual’s awareness. 


Preconscious Functions 

Memories of previous perceptions, or stimuli arising from internal 
functions that are operative at any given moment, are said to be pre- 
Conscious if they can become conscious through normal attentive ad- 
Justments, or through a normal “effort of the will.” Preconscious func- 
tions are, in other words, readily accessible to consciousness; they can 
be recalled to consciousness, or reinstated in consciousness, whenever it 
Suits the individual’s purpose to become attentive to them. 


* .. the greater part of what we call conscious knowledge must 
in any case exist for very considerable periods of time in a condi- 
tion of latency, that is to say, of unconsciousness, of not being ap- 


5 Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis (New York, 1949), P- Vn 
* Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (New York, 1938), p. 51- 
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prehended by the mind. . . . On the other hand, we know for 
certain that they have abundant points of contact with conscious 
mental processes; on being submitted to a certain method of op- 
eration they may be transformed into or replaced by conscious 
processes, and all the categories which we employ to describe con- 
scious mental acts, such as ideas, purposes, resolutions and so forth, 
can be applied to them. Indeed, of many of these latent states we 
have to assert that the only point in which they differ from states 
which are conscious is just in the lack of consciousness of them.” 


Some processes become conscious easily; they may then cease to 
be conscious, but can become conscious once more without any 
trouble: as people say, they can be reproduced or remembered. 
. .. Everything unconscious that behaves in this way, that can 
easily exchange the unconscious condition for the conscious one, 


is . . . described as “capable of entering consciousness,” or as 
preconscious.* 


These quotations make clear Freud's conception of the preconscious 
functions as comprising those functions which are readily accessible to 
consciousness, or which are ready to become conscious functions 
whenever attention is focused upon them. 


Unconcious Functions 


Unconscious functions are functions that cannot under ordinary 
circumstances become the contents of conscious perception. Some un- 
conscious functions consist of the “unthinkable” perceptions of a pre- 
vious time which have been repressed; other unconscious functions 
may never have been conscious during the lifetime of the individual. 
(There are many “physiological” functions, for example, of which the 
individual never becomes aware so long as these functions continue to 
operate normally.) 


. . . we call a process “unconscious” when we have to assume that 


it was active at a certain time, although at that time we knew 
nothing about it. 


There are . . . mental processes or mental material which have 
no ... easy access to consciousness, but which must be inferred, 


7Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, translated by Joan Riviere (London, 
1950), IV, 99-101. Reprinted by permission of The Hogarth Press, Ltd. 

8 Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, pp. 37-8. 

9 Freud, New Introductory Lectures... , P. 100. 
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discovered, and translated into conscious form in the manner that 
has been described. It is for such material that we reserve the name 
of the unconscious proper. . . . What... is unconscious can, 
as a result of our efforts, be made conscious, though in the process 
we may have an impression that we are overcoming what are often 
very strong resistances. . . . The amount of effort needed, by 
which we estimate the resistance against the material becoming 
conscious, varies in magnitude in each individual case.'? 


Unconscious functions, then, are functions that require specialized 
techniques (e.g., psychoanalytic free-association) for their reinstate- 
ment in consciousness. They cannot become objects of conscious per- 
ception through the normal attentive adjustments of the individual. 


Levels of Consciousness: a Continuum 

Rather than considering levels of consciousness in terms of three 
distinguishable categories—conscious, preconscious, and unconscious— 
it seems appropriate to represent them as an infinite number of points 
along a continuum. This continuum may be considered to extend from 
the least readily accessible of the unconscious functions to the most 
readily accessible (already conscious) functions. According to this 
Point of view, the terms conscious, preconscious, and unconscious may 
be regarded as applying to zones along the continuum. 

The student is already familiar with the fact that there are degrees 
of accessibility within the preconscious range, Some ideas "come" quite 
easily; others may “come” only after extended concentration of atten- 
tion. A “forgotten” name may escape conscious efforts to recall it, only 
to be recognized the moment somebody else mentions it. What is 
known regarding methods of “measuring” retention of learned material 
is consistent with these observations: lower scores are made on recall 
tests than on recognition tests; and lower scores are made on recogni- 
tion tests than by the method of relearning. In other words, although 
the learned material is available, and some portions of it can be brought 
to consciousness by the mere direction of attention upon them (recall 
method), other portions of it resist recall and can be brought to con- 
sciousness only through the method of recognition or through the 
method of relearning. 

Within the unconscious range of the continuum t 
likely to have had little experience. Here it becomes necessary 


he student is 
to refer 


10 Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, pp. 38-9. 
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to clinical findings. In the process of psychoanalysis, for example, some 
unconscious functions are *uncovered" sooner than others; throughout 
the period of analysis, which may extend over several months, new 
unconscious material continues to find its way into the patient's con- 
sciousness. If all unconscious materials were equally accessible (or 
equally difficult to reinstate in consciousness), one would expect that 
at some point during psychoanalysis all of the unconscious material 
would suddenly become conscious, as if a barrier had finally collapsed. 
Since this sudden release does not occur—since the unconscious ma- 
terials are reinstated little by little—it seems clear that the unconscious 
range of the continuum, like the preconscious range, is characterized 
by numerous degrees of accessibility to conscious perception. It be- 
comes highly reasonable, then, to assume that there are not three but an 
infinite number of different levels of consciousness. 


Evidences of Unconscious Functions 


Since the student will have no direct knowledge of his own uncon- 
scious functions, it becomes necessary to describe some of the sources 
of evidence that such functions occur. 

Posr-uvPNoric Succrsriow. A subject under hypnosis can be 
told that he will at a given time, or upon receiving a particular signal, 
carry out a prescribed act. When the hypnotic state has been abolished 
the subject will, in response to the predetermined signal, behave in the 
manner previously suggested. 'The behavior of the subject is said to be 
in response to post-hypnotic suggestion. 

A subject who carries into action such a post-hypnotic suggestion 
frequently bas no conscious knowledge of bis motivation for doing so. 
He merely behaves in the prescribed manner without understading the 
basis of his behavior. The hypnotist knows, however, that this motiva- 


tion involves a “mental set” which was established during the hypnotic 
state. 


The doctor enters the hospital ward, puts his umbrella in the cor- 
ner, hypnotizes one of the patients and says to him: “I’m going out 
now. When I come in again, you will come to meet me with my 
umbrella open and hold it over my head.” The doctor and his as- 
sistants then leave the ward. As soon as they come back, the pa- 
tient, who is no longer under hypnosis, carries out exactly the in- 
structions that were given him while he was hypnotized. The doc- 
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tor questions him: What's this you're doing? What's the meaning 
of all this?" The patient is clearly embarrassed. He makes some 
lame remark such as: “I only thought, doctor, as it’s raining out- 
side you'd open your umbrella in the room before you went out.” 
- . . It is clear to the spectators that he is in ignorance of his real 
motive. We, however, know what it is, for we were present when 
the suggestion was made to him which he is now carrying out, 
while he himself knows nothing of the fact that it is at work 
in him." 


Resistance iN PsvcHorHERAPY. The psychoanalytic theory of 


repression (and of the unconscious) had its origin in the observation of 
the resistance that occurs during psychotherapy. 


The doctrine of repression . . . is nothing but a theoretical for- 
mulation of a phenomenon which may be observed to recur as 
often as one undertakes an analysis of a neurotic without resorting 
to hypnosis. One notices a resistance then making itself evident in 
opposition to the work of analysis and inducing a failure to recall 


memories in order to frustrate it.” 


Freud regarded resistance as a sign of a conflict between “a force 
- . . which is trying to express something, and another which is striv- 


ing to prevent its expression. 


?33 In other words, zconscious impulses 


that are about to become conscious are resisted or repressed. “The re- 
sistance can only be,” according to Freud, “a manifestation of the ego, 
which carried through the repression at one time or other and is now 


endeavoring to keep it up. 


1950), V, 381. Repriated by permission of The Hogarth Press, Ltd. 


» 14 
Resistance may take manifold forms: 


"The patient . . . says nothing comes into his head, then that so 
much comes into his head that he can't grasp any of it. Then we 
observe . . . that he is giving in to his critical objections, first to 
this, then to that; he betrays it by the long pauses which occur in 
his talk. At last he admits that he really cannot say something, he 
is ashamed to. . . . Or else, he has thought of something but it 
concerns someone else and not himself. . . . Or else, what he has 
Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, edited by James Strachey (London, 


12 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, translated by Joan Riviere (London, 


1950), I, 297-8. Reprinted by permission of The Hogarth Press, Ltd. 


33 Freud, New Introductory Lectures ... , p. 26. 
14 Ibid., p. 97. 
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just thought of is really too unimportant, too stupid and too ab- 


SUES: ys 


. .. all accidental occurrences arising during the treatment are 
made use of by the patient to interfere with it, anything which 
could distract him or deter him from it, every hostile expression 
of opinion from anyone in his circle whom he can regard as an 
authority, any chance organic illness or one complicating the neu- 
rosis; indeed, he even converts every improvement in his condition 
into a motive for slackening his efforts.’ 


Resistance, like repression of which it is a manifestation, operates un- 
consciously. The patient consciously believes that he wants to be cured, 
that he is co-operating as well as he can; but the resistance functions in 
spite of his conscious intentions. 

Parapraxes. The term parapraxis refers to symptomatic actions, 
such as unconsciously motivated "slips" in speech or writing, inability 
to recall another person's name, forgetting one's promises or resolu- 
tions, mistakes in the details of one's actions, etc. Such unconsciously 
motivated actions have been described at length in Freud's Psycbopa- 
tbology of Everyday Life. 

The individual consciously perceives such parapraxes as “mistakes” 
or as "failures," since he is not aware of the motivation that underlies 
them. Thus, the chairman of a committee may say: “The meeting will 
come to odor” (when he consciously intends to say “order”), on the 
basis of a suppressed or repressed fear that the meeting is going to 
“raise a stink” in relation to some issue that is embarrassing to him. The 
wife may lose or misplace her wedding ring and be consciously dis- 
turbed by the loss, though the loss may itself be based upon a repressed 
desire that the marriage be dissolved. 


It was a triumph for the interpretative art of psychoanalysis when 
it succeeded in demonstrating that certain common mental acts 
of normal people . . . had a meaning, which was unknown to the 
subject but which could easily be discovered by analytic means. 
The phenomena in question were such events as the temporary 
forgetting of familiar words and names, forgetting to carry out 


15 Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psycho 
1935), p 254. Reprinted by permission of Liveright Publish 
right, R 1948, by Susie Hoch, 1935, by Edward L. Bernays. 

16 Ibid., p. 257. 
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prescribed tasks, everyday slips of the tongue and of the pen, mis- 
readings, losses and mislayings of objects, certain mistakes, in- 
stances of apparently accidental self-injury . . . and so on. All of 
these . . . were shown to be strictly determined and were re- 
vealed as an expression of the subject's suppressed intentions or as 
a result of a clash between two intentions one of which was per- 
manently or temporarily unconscious.” 


Dream INTERPRETATION. Dreams were understood by Freud as 
symbolic attempts to gratify unconscious wishes, the tensions arising 
from which might interfere with the continuation of sleep. The psy- 
choanalytic interpretation of dreams, by the method of free association, 
has revealed knowledge of unconscious functions. “In fact,” according 
to Freud, “the . . . better part of what we know of the processes in 
the unconscious levels of the mind is derived from the interpretation of 
dreams," 18 

While the zzazifest content (what is remembered on waking) may 
Provide no evidence of wish-fulfillment, the different elements of this 
recalled material may, through free association, reveal evidence of 
symbolic gratification of unconscious motives. Such symbolic gratifica- 
tion becomes possible on the basis of the “relaxation of repression” 
Which occurs during sleep. 

The process of free association has been described as follows: 


+ .. We ask the dreamer . . . to free himself from the impression 
of the manifest dream, to switch his attention from the dream as a 
whole to individual parts of its content, and to tell us one after an- 
other the things that occur to him in connection with these parts, 
what associations come into his mind when he turns his mental eye 


on to each of them separately. 


The full significance of the method can hardly be understood without 
€xperiencing an actual dream in the process of being interpreted. One 
Such example can be cited here. 


The patient, who suffered from “nervousness, numbness Se 
muscle-ache in the back, and disturbing dreams,” had been a radio 
Operator on a bombing plane, and had endured numerous traumatic 

7 Freud, Collected Papers, V, 113. í 
35 Ibid., p. 114. 
Freud, New Introductory Lectures . . . , p. 20- 
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experiences connected with his combat missions. He reported hav- 
ing a recurrent dream, whose manifest content was meaningless to 
him, but from which he would “wake up in a cold sweat.” When 
asked to describe his dream in detail, he said: 

“I know it goes around and around. Sometimes the circles get 
larger, like when a raindrop drops in water and makes circles. 
Sometimes it goes around like a fan belt—about the size of a belt 
that would be used on a thrasher; it seems to be a large one. It ap- 
pears gray to me. There's quite a bit of emotion attached to it; 
that of course means it scares me.” (Pause.) “That’s what it re- 
minds me of—a raindrop hits the water and it spreads in con- 
centric circles; there is one circle within the other." 

When asked what the idea of a circle brought to his mind, the 
patient said: “An O is circular. The sun and moon are likewise cir- 
cular. Shells are circular—and something I remember: my dreams 
remind me of ether! Have you ever seen the ether represented?— 
how a radio sends out waves in concentric circles? In fact, I 
wouldn't be surprised if that's what it is. I know one thing: radio 


is going to drive me nuts some day. I like it, but it's hard on your 
nerves." 


This sort of insight frequently occurs when a patient is in the process 
of free-associating from elements of his dream. Upon the discovery by 
the patient of the previously unconscious meaning of a dream, or of a 
part of a dream, the dream is unlikely to recur. The patient whose dream 
is described above reported after a period of several weeks that he no 
longer experienced this dream. 

Nrunoric Symptoms. Neurotic symptoms were interpreted by 
Freud as symbolic gratifications of unconscious motives, as symbolic 
measures to prevent such gratification, or, more usually, as compromise 
measures representing both aspects of conflicting motivation.” Symp- 
toms, in other words, were regarded as jointly determined by conflict- 
ing motives, one or more of which functioned unconsciously. For ex- 
ample, symptoms might express symbolically the conflict Between 
sexual motivation and superego motivation—that is, between sexual 
impulses and moral values. The meanings of the symptoms will, of 
course, not be consciously known to the patient. 


... the meaning of the symptoms is unknown to the sufferer 
TE analysis invariably shows that these symptoms are derived 
20 Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, p. 85. 
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from unconscious mental processes which can, however, under 
various favorable conditions, become conscious. . . . The fact 
that it is possible to find meaning in neurotic symptoms by means 
of analytic interpretation is an irrefutable proof of the existence 
—or, if you prefer it, of the necessity for assuming the existence— 
of unconscious mental processes.” 


An interesting example of the symbolism that is involved in neu- 


rotic sy ERE ; i 

^ tic symptoms is provided by the “numbness and muscle-ache in the 
a p” . ni H H " 
ack of the patient whose dream was described in the preceding 

Section, 


Upon being asked to describe his “back trouble" in detail, 
the patient gave the following description: “My back did hurt 
right after the wreck. I couldn't pick up anything after the wreck. 
It didn't hurt so much—it was just a lack of ability to pick up 
things; of course it did hurt some too." (Some irrelevant details, 
referring to medical treatments and tests, were related at this 
point.) 

"Scems to me by that time my back had started hurting more. 


There were three or four days when it didn't give me much trou- 


ble—a sort of numbing ache—the pain isn't in one little spot. It's 
a dull ache, I'd say, and a sort of numbness. I believe it hurts more 


in the morning than at night. It keeps me conscious of it during 


the day now; I'm nearly always conscious of it now. I felt my ten- 


Sion had something to do with it too. It's just a dull ache and it 
feels numb. Sometimes it aches—seems to spread more than at 
other times. 
"Have you ever flown any? Yo 
a beam—a radio beam. It seems on one side of a beam you have an 
A" and on the other side you have an “N.” Sometimes you get a 
background sound. When the ache is there, you have a back- 
ground of numbness. One seems slightly predominant at a different 
ume of the day. When the numbness is predominant you have a 
background of pain. When you're slightly off the beam, you get 
a background of one with a predominance of the other. 
“Usually it’s never quite where the numbness and the 
the same. One is always more noticeable than the other. 
Were to ask me this morning, I'd say it ached; but if you we 


u've heard of the working of 


ache is 
If you 
re to 


2 
1 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , pp- 246-7- 
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ask me about noon, I’d say it were numb. That's how the darn 
thing acts." 

The patient was asked whether he had ever thought of the 
fact that “ache” begins with an “A” and that “numbness” begins 
with “N.” This struck the patient as very funny; but, after he had 
finished laughing, he said he wondered why he had never thought 
of it before. 


The patient’s verbal intermingling of the metaphoric radio beam 
with the description of his symptom makes it almost impossible to 
avoid perceiving the symptom as a symbolic representation of his trau- 
matic experiences as a radio operator. The particular nature of his con- 
flict in relation to radio is of course not revealed in the above excerpt; 
but the fact that his symptoms were somehow connected with his ex- 
periences as a radio operator is quite evident. 

Orner Evence. A number of additional classes of evidence for 
unconscious functions has been outlined by Murray, who has described 
one type of evidence as follows: 


- a special difficulty arises in connection with the subject who 
is disturbed or depressed but does not know what is wrong or 
what he needs. . . . For example, there is no instinct that leads a 
patient with scurvy to drink orange juice. He must be told what 
he needs. . . . Similarly it appears that many people do not know 
what it is they "really" want, what they "really" need for their 
own well-being. They recognize it only when they find it, after 
much fumbling about or after being shown by someone else. Par- 
ents, nurses, educators, psycho-therapists, priests and moral phi- 
losophers make it their business to tell the young, the depraved and 
the sick what they need. Perhaps they are wrong most of the time, 
but when it can be shown that such a prediction is right, that a cer- 


tain heretofore unexhibited trend of action brings contentment 
in place of inner disturbance, then there is reason to suppose that 


a need has been satisfied, a need that was previously active, though 
entirely unconscious.?? 


In other words, what the individual consciously thinks he wants may 
bring little satisfaction. It can be inferred from this that his “real” need 
is functioning on the unconscious level; that is, its nature is unknown to 
him. The nature of the object that eventually yields satisfaction will 


provide a dependable clue to the nature of the unconscious motivation. 
22 Murray, op. cit., p. 115. 
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ID, EGO, AND SUPEREGO FUNCTIONS 


AFTER many years of psychoanalytic practice, Freud ar- 
rived at a threcfold division of personality functions—a conceptual di- 
vision that he regarded as basic to an understanding of human adjust- 
ment. He referred to one group of functions as the id, to another group 
of functions as the ego, and to another group of functions as the 
superego. 

Freud frequently referred to these functional divisions as if they 
Were entities, though a careful reading of his works should be sufficient 
to demonstrate that he conceived of them as broad groupings of per- 
sonality functions. In order to avoid conveying an incorrect impression 
that the terms id, ego, and superego refer to localizable regions, or to 
personified entities, we shall refer to them as id functions, ego func- 
tions, and superego functions. 


Id Functions 


Id functions involve relatively unconscious motivational tend- 
encies. Freud referred to this group of functions as “. . . a cauldron 


of seething excitement.” * 


We suppose that [the id] is somewhere in direct contact with 
somatic processes, and takes over from them instinctual needs and 
gives them mental expression. . . - These instincts fill it with 
energy, but it has no organization and no unified will, only an 
impulsion to obtain satisfaction for the instinctual needs, in ac- 
cordance with the pleasure-principle. ... Contradictory im- 
pulses exist side by side without neutralizing each other or drawing 
apart. . . . Conative impulses which have never got beyond the 
id . . . are virtually immortal and are preserved for whole dec- 
ades as though they had only recently occurred. . . . Naturally, 
the id knows no values, no good and evil, no morality. The eco- 
nomic, or, if you prefer, the quantitative factor, which is so closely 
bound up with the pleasure-principle, dominates all its processes. 
Instinctual cathexes seeking discharge—that, in our view, is all 
that the id contains. . . . In popular language, we may say that 
- . . the id stands for the untamed passions. 


2 Freud, New Introductory Lectures . . . , p. 104. 
4 Ibid, pP- 104-7. 
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In other words, id functions consist of motivational processes, which 
manifest none of the rational characteristics we attribute to the cog- 
nitive (intellectual) processes. They are the “untamed passions,” which 
continually make demands in the interest of their own gratification. 
As Murray has pointed out, these motivational processes include pri- 
marily the innate, viscerogenic (biogenic) needs. When id functions 
are prominent in behavior, the individual “feels that he is overcome by 
irresistible forces outside himself.” * The impersonal pronoun id was 
used by Freud to imply this “character of being foreign to the ego." ?» 

In brief, then, it may be concluded that id functions comprise tbe 
biogenic needs of the organism—i.e., biogenic needs that are devoid of 
instrumental acts or objects for their gratification. Their gratification 
can, of course, be achieved only through the agency of ego functions, 
which alone can provide the needs with appropriate instrumental acts 
and appropriate objects. 


Ego Functions 


Ego functions may be regarded as comprising the relatively con- 
scious perceptual-cognitive (intellectual, rational, voluntary) processes 
of personality. Mowrer has stated that “the ego is the conscious, volun- 
tary, problem-solving part of the total personality.” ** Symonds has 
stated that “the ego has three distinct elements: one, perceiving (ego 
as the knower); two, thinking (ego as the thinker); and three, acting 
(ego as the doer or the executive or the will)."** Freud has given a 
comprehensive account of his conception of ego functions in his Out- 
line of Psychoanalysis. 


In consequence of the relation which was already established be- 
tween sensory perception and muscular action, the ego is in con- 
trol of voluntary movement. It has the task of self-preservation. 
As regards external events, it performs that task by becoming 
.aware of the stimuli from without, by storing up experiences of 


them (in the memory), by avoiding excessive stimuli (through 

?5 Murray, op. cit., p. 135. 

26 Freud, New Introductory Lectures .. . » p. 102. 

?: O. Hobart Mowrer, "On the Dual Nature of Learning: a Reinterpreta- 
tion of ‘conditioning’ and ‘problem solving!" Harvard Educational Review, 17 
(1947), 102-48. In Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics, O. Hobart Mowrer 
(New York, 1950), p. 273. Reprinted by permission of Harvard Educational Re- 


view and The Ronald Press Company. Copyright, 1947, by Harvard Educational 
Review, 1950, by The Ronald Press Company, 


28 Percival M. Symonds, The Ego and the Self (New York, 1951), p. 7. Re- 
printed by permission of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Copyright, 1951, by Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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flight), by dealing with moderate stimuli (through adaptation) 
and, finally, by learning to bring about appropriate modifications 
in the external world to its own advantage (through activity). 
As regards internal events, in relation to the id, it performs that 
task by gaining control over the demands of the instincts, by de- 
ciding whether they shall be allowed to obtain satisfaction, by 
postponing that satisfaction to times and circumstances favorable 
in the external world or by suppressing their excitations com- 
pletely. Its activities are governed by consideration of the tensions 
produced by stimuli present within it or introduced into it. The 
raising of these tensions is in general felt as wnpleasure and their 
lowering as pleasure. . . . The ego pursues pleasure and seeks to 
avoid unpleasure. An increase in unpleasure which is expected and 
foreseen is met bya signal of anxiety; the occasion of this increase, 
whether it threatens from without or within, is called a danger. 
From time to time the ego gives up its connection with the ex- 
ternal world and withdraws into a state of sleep, in which its or- 
ganization undergoes far-reaching changes. . - - An action by the 
€go is as it should be if it satisfies simultaneously the demands of 
the id, of the super-ego and of reality, that is to say if it is able to 
reconcile their demands with one another.” 


In his New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, Freud has 


Stat me ; 
€d a similar conception. 


++. the ego . . . interpolates between desire and action the pro- 
crastinating factor of thought, during which it makes use of the 
Tesidues of experience stored up in memory. In this way it de- 
thrones the pleasure-principle, which exerts undisputed sway over 
the processes in the id, and substitutes for it the reality-principle, 
which promises greater security and greater success. « - - In popu- 
lar language, we may say that the ego stands for reason and cir- 
Cumspection, while the id stands for the untamed passions. - -- 
[The ego] borrows its energy from the id. . . - On the whole 
the ego has to carry out the intentions of the id; it fulfills its duty 
if it succeeds in creating the conditions under which these inten- 


tions sas best be inii... The poor <0 =< De 9 S 


three harsh masters. . .. The . . . tyrants are the external world, 


the Super-ego and the id.” 


2 : 
o Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, pp. 15-17- à 
Freud, New Introductory Lectures . « « » pP 106-08. 
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Ego functions, then, may be summarized in terms of the following 
points: 


1. Ego functions are, for the most part, relatively conscious or 


preconscious (capable of becoming conscious). The materials. 


upon which the ego functions operate may consist of internal 
stimuli arising from biogenic needs, of external stimuli that are 
immediately present, of preconscious “memories” relating to 
internal and external stimuli, or (more usually) of a combina- 
tion of all of these. 

2. A major ego function is that of conscious and preconscious 
perception; in other words, ego functions involve perceptual 
processes of which the individual is aware, or of which he may 
become aware. 

3. Other cognitive processes (thinking, memory, learning, judg- 
ment, etc.) are considered to belong among the ego functions. 

4. Voluntary activity—that is, activity guided by conscious per- 
ception—is likewise considered to belong among the ego func- 
tions. 


The ego functions are integrative, These perceptual-cognitive 
processes synthesize the data that are available to consciousness, or- 
ganizing these data into a logical structure. Masserman has stated, in 
agreement with Freud, that “the conscious Ego utilizes the information 
imparted by the senses, subjects such data to the logical processes of 
the intellect and so evaluates the . . . milieu in terms of available 
sources and means of gratification as opposed to possible dangers of 
frustration or injury." * 

Unfortunately, the data with which the conscious ego functions 
can deal are never, in the lifetime of the individual, sufficiently com- 
plete for an adequate solution of problems. In infancy and childhood, 
knowledge of reality and facility in integrating the data of conscious- 
ness are inadequate, even though during this period the individual may 
be aware of impulses that will later fall under repression. In later pe- 
riods, when knowledge of reality is more adequate and when inte- 
grative facility operates at a higher level, the individual will have lost 
contact, through repression, with much of his earlier knowledge re- 
garding his own needs. 


31 Jules H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry (Philadelphia, 


6), p. 27. Reprinted by permission of W, B. Saunders Company. Copyright, 
E ir W. B. Saunders Company. pany. Copyrig 
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: Since ego functions are integrative, they become involved in con- 
scious conflicts; that is, ego functions frequently become concerned 
Wh the attempt to integrate incompatible data. The perception of 
anxiety is likewise an ego function; defensive activities are said to de- 
fend "the ego” against the conscious perception of anxiety. 

The individual's conscious ego functions characteristically follow 
the pattern of his language. In early childhood the adequacy of his 
ego functions is limited by the immaturity of his language develop- 
Ment, as well as by the immaturity of his experience. Ego functions be- 
ndn increasingly adequate with increasing linguistic facility. Per- 

n, learning, thinking, etc., depend on verbal symbols for the 
egi cient representation of relationships. The dependence of ego func- 
tons on verbal symbols has been emphasized by Freud, Watson, Sears, 
Guthrie, Shaffer, Dollard and Miller,? Murray,” Mowrer,™ and others. 
In this connection, for example, Freud wrote: 

* « . the real difference between a Ucs [unconscious] and a Pcs 

[preconscious] idea (thought) consists in this: that the former is 

Worked out upon some sort of material which remains unrecog- 

nized, whereas the latter (the Pes) has in addition been brought 

into connection with verbal images. This is the first attempt to 
find a distinguishing mark for the two systems, the Pcs and the 

Ucs, other than their relation to consciousness. It would seem, 

then, that the question, «How does a thing become conscious? 

Could be put more advantageously thus: “How fore a thing be- 

Come preconscious?” And the answer would be: "By oed Tora 

connection with the verbal images that correspond to it, 


Murray has expressed a similar conception, as follows: 


4 idered c 
Whatever a subject can report upon i ica iş con- 
everything else which, by inference, was Ope M nada cri- 
Sidered unconscious. According to s om Mic MA 


i ization.^ 
terion, consciousness depends upon verbalizati NI 
i ese 
9 the extent, then, that ego functions operate consciously, 


i A i tent and as con- 
“inctions may be regarded as essentially verbal in con 
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forming to the language structure." This implies, of course, that per- 
ception, thinking, etc., follow grammatical principles. 


Superego Functions 


Id functions, as we have previously noted, involve the biogenic 
needs of the organism. Superego functions, on the other hand, involve 
the conscious and unconscious social motivation of the individual— 
his values, his ideals, his moral standards, and all of his other motiva- 
tional tendencies of psychogenic origin. 

THREE Aspects or Supereco Funcrions. Freud explained his 
choice of the term superego as follows: 


For us the super-ego is the representative of all moral restrictions, 
the advocate of the impulse towards perfection; in short it is as 
much as we have been able to apprehend psychologically of what 
people call the “higher” things in human life.” 


According to Freud, superego functions perform three major roles in 
the personality: (1) that of self-restriction in terms of moral prohi- 
bitions (conscience), (2) that of self-guidance in terms of aspirations 
for ultimate achievement (ego-ideal), and (3) that of self-observation 
or self-perception. 


Conscience. "The term conscience implies the negative aspects of 
superego motivation. Conscience motivation is concerned with the in- 
hibition or restraint of behavior tendencies that are prohibited by moral 


?* If ego functions are to be regarded as conscious and preconscious, as they 
perhaps should be if we are to use the concept of ego functions in its most useful 
Sense, then it must be admitted that Freud has omitted an important aspect of per- 
oralny timely, the integrative functions which occur on unconscious levels. 
Such functions as perception, thinking, judgment, etc., may occur completely or 
almost completely on deeply preconscious and unconscious levels. The process of 


sen thinking, for example, may occur while the individual is conscious of ir- 
relevant matters—when the problem is “out of mind.” Then, at an unexpected mo- 
ment, the conclusion of such thi 


€ nking may “burst” into consciousness. Moreover, 
at any given moment, the 


data of perception may b l i hil 
the rest of the total pattern Eaa hidden A niga e gen 


gested that ego functions are partly unconscious, yet much of his theoretical rea- 
soning appears to be based on the concepti i 


other forms of maladjustive behavior. 
35 Freud, New Introductory Lectures . . , + P. 95. 
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standar i $ i 
E ds—or with self-punishment on occasions when such behavior 
encies have been permitted expression. 


I feel a temptation to do something which promises to bring me 
pleasure, but I refrain from doing it on the ground that “my con- 
Science will not allow it." Or I allow myself to be persuaded by 
the greatness of the expectation of pleasure into doing something 
against which the voice of my conscience has protested, and after 
I have done it my conscience punishes me with painful reproaches, 
and makes me feel remorse for it. 


In o 
t j s r A EPN” 
her words, conscience refers to negative psychogenic motivation. 


att alors and objects, prohibited by conscience, are negatively 
d; the individual is motivated to avoid such actions and objects. 
edes The term ego-ideal pur to positive psychogenic 
Cines it refers to the individual's aspirations, ideals, and ambi- 
D aay Involves positive motivation to “amount to something,” to 
'Ve up to" one’s expectations, to reach high goals of achievement. 
e of the ego-ideal, by which the 
a it strives, and whose demands 
s always striving to fulfill. No 


[The superego] is also the vehicl 
€go measures itself, towards whicl 
for ever-increasing perfection it i 
doubt this ego-ideal is a precipitation of the old idea of the parents, 
an expression of the admiration which the child felt for the per- 
fection which it at that time ascribed to them.” 

ive cathexis of particular actions 


Fgo.i dp 
deal motivation involves posit i : 
d to behave in terms of a high 


and oh: s 
Objects; the individual is motivate 


Criterion of excellence. . 
of E -observation and Self-perception. Freud included - process 
i ~awareness, self-observation, OF self-perception among t ae super 
80 functions.“ He conceived of the superego functions as being tem- 
Ely "split off” from the ego functions; the superego functions, 
ise being “split off,” were said to observe the ego. Just as the parents 
watched the child's behari? at an earlier period, the superego was said 
9 Watch the individual's behavior at 2 later time. " " 
In order to emphasize the reasonableness of including self-observa- 

on among the superego functions, Freud cited the instance of psy- 


oti has 

tics who suffer from delusions of obser vation m 

Th ff continually, and in their 
€y complai hat they suffer 

t api ani c vation of unknown powers 


Most intimate actions, from the obser 


3 : 
° Ibid., p. 86. 40 Ibid, pp. 92-5 


41 Ibid., pp- 84-6. 
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or persons, and they have hallucinations in which they hear these 
persons announcing the results of their observations: “now he is 
going to say this, now he is dressing himself to go out," and so on. 
-.. How would it be if these mad people were right, if we all 
of us had an observing function in our egos threatening us with 
punishment, which, in their case, had merely become sharply sep- 
arated from the ego and had been mistakenly projected into 
external reality? * 


According to this point of view, delusions of observation would in- 
volve the projection of a personified superego function—that of self- 
observation—into the external environment. 

It appears that Freud was in error when he regarded self-observa- 
tion as a superego function. The organismic conception of behavior 
argues against the occurrence of an actual “splitting off” of functions. 
Whatever “splitting off” may seem to occur must be attributed to an 
abstracting process in the individual, who momentarily selects his own 
functions as the objects of observation. Both abstraction (a “thinking” 
process) and perception should be regarded as ego functions. Since 
self-observation involves both of these functions—since the “self” must 
be differentiated by a process of abstraction and then be perceived as 
an entity—self-observation should be regarded as an ego function. 

In delusions of Observation, a similar combination of abstraction 
and perception occurs: certain functions of the “self” are abstracted, 
personified, and perceived as external to the other functions of the 
“self.” The motivation to observe one’s actions and to behave autono- 
mously should, of course, be implied in the concept of superego func- 
tions. 

The ego function of self-observation can be, and usually will be, 
closely associated with superego functions; a part of the pattern of 
: 1 ception must consist of ego-ideal 
and conscience motives—that is, of positive and negative psychogenic 


rds, while self-observation 


erceive himself in terms of 

standards of perfection and 

morality. 
SUPEREGO Functions AS PSYCHOGENIC Motives, Superego func- 


42 Ibid, p. 85. 
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tions, as we have noted, consist of psychogenic motivation. To the 
extent that the individual develops psychogenic motives that conform 
to social standards, his self-determined behavior will be respected, ap- 


proved, and valued by other people. 

external discipline becomes internal disci- 
"trouble ourselves" in order that 
e?). Thus, at a high level of 


P. what was initially 
pline. ... Loosely stated, we 
others will not later trouble us (mor 
abstraction, we may say that the punishing function of conscience 
is "rewarding." This, of course, is not to say that the “pangs” of 
conscience are no longer painful; instead it implies that, with suffi- 
cient personal maturity, an individual may come to respect, accept, 
and value these reactions and to act upon rather than against 


them.” 


n r €-—— 
The superego processes, then, function to organize the individual’s 


behavior in terms of parental and cultural expectations, since they 
Consist of psychogenic motivational tendencies that have been devel- 
oped through years of living in the cultural milieu. Just as the biogenic 
Motives have survival value to the organism, SO the psychogenic mo- 
tives (superego functions) have survival value in the social setting in 


whi dec 

hich the individual has developed. . 
Different superego motives may conflict with one another, how- 

ever, if the individual has developed in a number of incompatible social 

settings; or they may come to interfere with the individual’s survival 

1 aie d : a 

f he leaves one social setting and takes up life in a radically different 


Social environment. Thus, the values that have been developed in a 
in an urban environment; or 


rur : ii 
ural setting may make survival difficult 1 A 
the values that have been developed in one socio-economic setting may 
make adjustment difficult when the individual, through education and 

trainj . 
taning, “passes over" into another soci 
Pare; vego Motives. 
ital Source of Superego MOVE s 
80 functions depends largely, according to Freud, on the E 
the child to his parents. The child is threatened with p For 
"approved behavior and promised the reward of ca A sie 
, n A 

Or behaving in conformity with the parents demands. So long as t 


E 4 ions, he can avoid punish- 

ild can conform to the parents expectations, fe a 
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these psychogenic motives will take the place of parental threats and 
promises in the determination of his behavior. 


The role, which the super-ego undertakes later in life, is atsfirst 
played by an external power, by parental authority. The influence 
of the parents dominates the child by granting proofs of affection 
and by threats of punishment, which, to the child, mean loss of 
love, and which must also be feared on their own account. This 
objective anxiety is the forerunner of the later moral anxiety; so 
long as the former is dominant one need not speak of super-ego 
or of conscience. It is only later that the secondary situation arises, 
which we are far too ready to regard as the normal state of affairs; 
the external restrictions are introjected, so that the super-ego takes 
the place of the parental function, and thenceforward observes, 


guides and threatens the ego in just the same way as the parents 
acted to the child before.* 


If the parents are consistent in the values and standards they im- 
pose upon the child, he will probably develop consistent motivation, 
which will serve to keep his behavior in conformity with parental ex- 
pectations. He will be, that is to say, “a good boy.” If parental discipline 
is determined by conventional values, the child can be expected to de- 
velop superego motives that will govern his behavior in conformity 
with the expectations of society at large. 

If, however, the parents make inconsistent demands, or if their 
own standards are at variance with the ruling conventions of the so- 
Ciety, then either the child will not be able to develop any dependable 
standards by means of which to avoid trouble with his parents, or he 
will "end up" with standards that will entail difficulties for him in his 
relations with other people. In either case, he may be said to have a 
“defective superego.” 

Other Sources of Superego Motives, Though the child’s earliest 
psychogenic motives will develop out of his relations with his parents, 
his later ambitions, values, ideals, and standards may develop out of his 
relations with other persons. The primary requirement is that such 
other persons be loved or respected—that is, that su 
can promise rewards for approved behavior and thr 
for disapproved behavior. 

Older siblings, teachers, ministers, relatives, etc. 
to the individual's pattern of superego motives. Ev 

“Freud, New Introductory Lectures... , p. 89, 
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the individual has never actually seen may function in this respect. 
Thus, the individual who has never had firsthand acquaintance with a 
hé cem. a poet, or an artist, may, through his reading, develop the 
ambition to become a scientist, a poet, or an artist. 

Unconscious Supereco Morivation. Freud clearly recognized 
that superego motives may function without the individual’s being 
aware of their functioning. 

e... super-ego can remain un- 
unconscious. That means to say 
ng of their contents and that it 
o make him conscious of them.? 


Certainly, large portions of th 
conscious, are, in fact, normally 
that the individual knows nothi 
requires an expenditure of effort t 


It is probable that the psychogenic motives which owe their develop- 
ment to the very early relations between the child and his parents are 
Sh “deeply ingrained” that they function at an unconscious level. Such 
Motives are developed in the early period before the child has acquired 
facility with language; hence they will function later at sub-vocal 
levels. That is to say, a conscious effort to verbalize such motives, to 
say what motives are functioning, will be ineffectual, since the motives, 
during their origin, were not associated with words. The psychogenic 
Motives of later origin, however, may be expected to function on a 
Conscious level. 

s of the superego as early 
rgely automatic and un- 
modification by external 
stinguish between more 
d behavior rather than 
d a conscious, more 


It is customary to consider the function 
internalized reactions which become la 
conscious and so no longer susceptible to 
influences. Here again it is advisable to di 
and less automatic emotional reactions an 
between a completely automatic superego an 


flexible ego. 
ion of our most fundamental 


cessible to consciousness, it 
erience guilt at times when 


portant proport 


If it is clear that an im 
ce 


Py Chogenic motivation is relatively ina 
*comes understandable that we should exp 
We are not aware that we have done any Wrong. 

. Conservative NATURE OF SUPEREGO MOTIVATION. Superego mo- 
tives are conservative in two Senses: 1) in that, within a given person- 
ality, the psychogenic motives of earliest origin are highly resistant to 
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change; and 2) in that, functioning as unconscious psychogenic mo- 
tives, the values of the culture are conserved in a form relatively 
inaccessible to the criticism and modification of rebellious spirits in 
each new generation. 

The earliest values of the individual will function on a relatively 
unconscious level. Such values are resistant to change, since their in- 
fluence on behavior occurs more or less automatically and usually leads 
the individual to regard his behavior as being the outcome of his “hu- 
man nature." The individual seldom has occasion to question his be- 
havior when it is based on such fundamental values, since almost every- 
body else is observed to behave in a similar manner. On the basis of this 
resistance to change, the cultural heritage tends to be conserved in the 
superego motivation of the individual. 

Freud emphasized that the child acquires the parents' superego 
motives, rather than superego motives imitative of the parents’ every- 
day behavior. This is based on the fact that parents often fail, in their 
everyday behavior, to live strictly in accordance with their superego 
motives; but when they discipline the child, they are more likely to be 
governed by these values. 


In general, parents and similar authorities follow the dictates of 
their own super-egos in the up-bringing of children. Whatever 
terms their ego may be on with their super-ego, in the education 
of the child they are severe and exacting. They have forgotten 
the difficulties of their own childhood, and are glad to be able to 
identify themselves fully at last with their own parents, who in 
their day subjected them to such severe restraints. The result is 
that the super-ego of the child is not really built up on the model 
of the parents, but on that of the parents’ super-ego; it takes over 
the same content, it becomes the vehicle of tradition and of all the 


age-long values which have been handed down in this way from 
generation to generation.* 


Since the child's superego motives are 
parents' superego motives, the values of the culture are thereby con- 
served with little fundamental change from one generation to another. 

CULTURAL VARIATION IN SUPEREGO Motivation. Cultures vary 
with reference to the values they emphasize. It should be expected, 
therefore, that superego motivation will vary from one society to an- 


“built up on the model” of the 
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other. Concerning this point, Masserman has made the following state- 
ment: 


Thus a child raised along fascist principles would be praised and 
rewarded even during its carly formative years for behavior pat- 
terns that in other cultures would be regarded as ruthless, aggres- 
sive and cruel: conversely, he would be punished only for “sins 
against the state”—e.g., failures in group-disciplined self-sacrifice, 
responsibility, and idealogic allegiances. Such a child, grown to 
adulthood, would feel “guilty” over personal cowardice or group 
disloyalty, but he would see no “wrong” in lying, stealing or even 
murdering for the supposed good of his party. Similarly, a child 
raised in a democratic society, but strongly inculcated with anti- 
social principles by the precept and example of criminal parents, 
would himself tend to adopt the standards of criminality in later 
life; indeed, later punishment by society might make him become 
more wary, but would create little internal conflict or reorienta- 


tion of values and objectives. Again, from the standpoint of the 


genesis of traits, a child whose natural strivings toward normal 


self-assertion and independence are consistently frowned upon or 
punished by possessive or over-strict parents may come to be so 
“conscientiously” diffident, modest, and retiring in later life as to 
prejudice his success in any sphere of emancipatory activity.“ 


Another example of cultural variation in superego motivation is to 
be found in the contrast between our values and the values of the 
Pilaga Indians in regard to interfamilial relations. Siblings in the Pilaga 
Society learn to detest rather than to love one another; children are 
also expected to treat their parents as equals rather than to regard them 
as the proper objects of love, honor, and respect. 


48 Masserman, op. cit., p. 28- The question might arise: If the values of the 
culture are conserved in the form of superego motivation, and if the child acquires 
values that are in accord with the parents’ superego, then how are we to account 
for the apparently rapid modification that occurred in the cultural values of 
fascist Germany? One answer might be that the amount of change that actually 
occurred has been overemphasized; another answer might be that strong leader- 
ship imposed new values on an entire generation of youth by promising affection 
and threatening punishment on the basis of principles different from those which 
had been current in the culture. Since the Nazi leadership could threaten greater 
Punishment and promise higher rewards than any individual parent could threaten 
or promise, the superego motives of the German youth might well have been built 


upon that basis. í A ; »i 
49 Jules Henry and Zunia Henry, “Doll Play of Pilaga Indian Children," in 
Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. 
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In view of our understanding of superego functions as psycho- 
genic motivation, it would be surprising to discover that superego 
functions did zot vary with the cultures in which they develop. That 
they do vary with varying cultures is simply a corollary to familiar 
principles. 

Psycnopatuic PrnsoNALITY. An individual is said to have a psy- 
chopathic personality if he behaves as though he had no enduring 
standards by means of which to guide his behavior. Such a person may 
commit crimes, indulge in criminal sexuality, or manifest other forms 
of highly disapproved behavior without demonstrating any observable 
guilt or shame. Probably the most satisfactory interpretation of psy- 
chopathic behavior involves the conception that such behavior occurs 
on the basis of deficient psychogenic motivation—that is, on the basis 
of a failure to develop superego motivation consistent with the values 
of the culture. 

The term psychopathic personality may be applied to one extreme 
of a continuum representing all degrees of deficient psychogenic mo- 
tivation. The unconventional person is one whose values differ only 
slightly from the social norms; the psychopath is one whose values 
differ greatly from the social norms. The values of the psychopath are 
largely egocentric and near-biogenic; in other words, the psychopath is 
governed to a large extent by values that demand relatively crude and 
direct gratification of id motivation. 


Id, Ego, and Superego as Objects of Perception 


From the point of view of the psychologist, who seeks an under- 
standing of personality functions, it is necessary to regard Freud’s 
threefold division of the personality as a functional division. According 
to this point of view, the terms id, ego, and superego refer to groups 
of personality functions. Id functions comprise the biogenic needs; ego 
functions comprise the cognitive (intellectual) functions; and superego 
functions comprise the psychogenic motives. 

From the point of view of the behaving individual, the personality 
functions are frequently perceived as personified entities, which may 
or may not be “on good terms” with one another. The individual may, 
for example, see his id (though he may not call it by this name) as 
being “foreign to his ego.” Or he may perceive that his conscience 
makes tyrannical demands on him (his ego). The individual may re- 
gard himself as being split up into several warring “selves,” each of 
which is trying to gain “the upper hand.” As one neurotic patient has 
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put it: "Seems like there's two minds inside of me beating around— 
the logical and the illogical. The wrong one is getting the upper hand, 
too." 

To the extent that individuals personify different aspects of their 
personality functions, our recognition of this personification becomes 
important for our understanding of their behavior. Rogers, for exam- 
ple, regards self-perception as the most significant aspect of human 
adjustment. 


SUMMARY 


ArLrort’s definition of personality emphasizes (1) that 
the determinants of behavior are centered in the individual, (2) that 
behavior is organismic, (3) that the “mental” and the “physical” are 
inseparably interrelated, (4) that each person's environment and his 
and (5) that personality functions are 
e. An individual's personality can- 
be inferred on the basis of the ob- 


Adjustments to it are unique, 
Continually in the process of chang 
Not be observed directly, but it can 
Servable adjustments of the individual. 

Freud has emphasized the importance of recognizing that many 
Personality functions occur outside the individual's awareness. Freud 
distinguished among three levels of consciousness—the conscious level, 
the preconscious level, and the unconscious level. Functions that occur 
in the focus of attention are said to be conscious. Functions that are 
Capable of becoming conscious when attention is directed upon them 
are said to be preconscious. Functions that are capable of becoming 
Conscious only by means of specialized techniques, or that resist efforts 


to direct attention upon them, are said to be unconscious. 
zels of consciousness as an 


, _ lt seems appropriate to represent lev i 
Infinite number of points along a continuum—that is, to regard any 


function in terms of the degree of its accessibility to consciousness, or 
the degree of effort required for its reinstatement as a conscious func- 
tion, According to this point of view, the terms conscious, precon- 
Scious, and unconscious may be regarded as applying to zones along 
the continuum. 

: Evidence for the occurrence of 
vided by observations relating to post- 


unconscious functions is pro- 
hypnotic suggestion, resistance 


4 .? Carl R. Rogers, “Some Observations on the Organization of Personality,” 
merican Psychologist, 2 (1947), 358-68. 
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in psychotherapy, parapraxes, dream interpretation, neurotic symp- 
toms, etc. 

Freud has emphasized that the total organization of personality 
functions may be divided into three functional groupings. These may 
be termed id functions, ego functions, and superego functions. 

Id functions may be regarded as comprising the biogenic needs 
of the organism—i.e., biogenic needs that are devoid of instrumental 
acts and objects for their gratification. Their gratification can be 
achieved only through the agency of ego functions, by means of 
which they become associated with gratifying instrumental acts and 
objects. 

Ego functions may be regarded as comprising the cognitive (in- 
tegrative, intellectual, rational, voluntary) functions of the personality; 
these functions include perception, thinking, learning, memory, judg- 
ment, and voluntary action. Though ego functions are relatively con- 
scious, they may occur on preconscious and unconscious levels. To the 
extent that ego functions operate consciously, they follow the pattern 
of the language that is employed by the individual. 

Superego functions may be regarded as comprising the positive 
and negative psychogenic motivation of the individual—the interests, 
values, ambitions, ideals, moral prohibitions, etc., that guide the indi- 
vidual’s behavior in the direction of social conformity. The term con- 
science applies to negative superego motives, while the term ego-ideal 
applies to positive psychogenic motives. Superego motives are devel- 
oped on the basis of threats of punishment for disapproved behavior 
and promises of reward (love, security, etc.) for approved behavior. 

Superego motives may function consciously or unconsciously. 
Unconscious superego motives may be developed prior to the child’s 
use of language. The child’s superego motivation is built upon the 
model of the parents’ superego motivation, rather than upon the model 
of the parents’ actual behavior. The fundamental values of the culture 
are, therefore, conserved in the form of the early, relatively uncon- 
scious superego motives that are passed on, with little change, from one 
generation to another. 

Psychopathic personality may be characterized as involving de- 
ficient psychogenic motivation. The psychopath behaves as though he 
had no enduring standards by which to guide his behavior—as though 
he were governed by id motivation rather than by superego motiva- 


tion. 
Although, from the psychologist’s point of view, the terms id, ego, 
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and superego properly refer to functional divisions of the personality, 
the behaving individual frequently perceives them as personified en- 
tities, which may or may not be “on good terms” with one another. 
To the extent that individuals personify these ‘functional groupings, 
their behavior must be understood in terms of such personification. 

The following chapter will be devoted to the discussion of moti- 
vational frustration and conflict. This will provide a further basis for 
an understanding of dynamic adjustment processes. 
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CHAPTER Four 


Frustration and. Conflict 


To be or not to be; that is the question; 
Whether "tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 


And by opposing end them. 


Trovon few occasions arise that involve the severity of 
Conflict which Hamlet suffered, the life of every person is continually 
disturbed by minor or major frustrations. It would be impossible to 
Conceive of an environment so perfectly adjusted to human motiva- 
ton that in it no frustration could occur. . 

The process of socialization requires the frustration of immature 
and egocentric motives. The infant or child must learn to satisfy his 
needs in ways that are approved in his society. As Murray has stated, 
Society prescribes “time-place-mode-object (tpmo) formulas tee for 
the expression of individual needs.” * The child must satisfy particular 
needs at specified times, in specified places, by specified techniques, 
and in relation to specified goal objects. . . 

The child is expected to eat at certain times, to play at certain 
times, to sleep at certain times; if he does any of these acts at the 

Wrong” time, his behavior will elicit disapproval or punishment. The 
child is expected to eat at the table, to play in the house or in the yard, 


1 Shal III, Scene i. 
Huy A eM. cursus e Personality (New York, 1938), p. 136. 
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to sleep in his own bed; he is not permitted to eat in the bathroom, to 
play in the streets, or to sleep in his parents’ bed. He must use “good 
manners” at the table, must play approved games according to ap- 
proved rules, must wear pajamas when he sleeps, etc. He may eat spin- 
ach but not grasshoppers; he may kiss his parents but not strangers; he 
may drink milk but not rainwater; etc. His socialization involves more 
or less continual frustration. 

Even the well-socialized, “normal” adult encounters many frustra- 
tions in his everyday life. He has but one lifetime in which to do all of 
the things he wishes to do, and he must frequently make choices among 
the possibilities available to him. He cannot hear two radio programs 
at once, he cannot see a ball game and a movie at the same time, he 
cannot have a family and remain free of responsibility, he cannot buy 
everything he wants with his limited income, and so on. 


DEFINITION OF FRUSTRATION 


WHEN the individual's behavior is goal-oriented, and when 
there is no frustration, his behavior will be fluent, free-flowing, and 
relatively effortless. When frustration occurs, however, there will be 
a disruption in the fluency of behavior. 


Frustration Defined 

Frustration involves the perception of an actual (immediate) or 
potential (delayed) interference with the gratification of a motive. 
That is to say, frustration involves either an immediately perceived 
interference with gratification or the anticipation of an interference 
that may occur in the future. 

Since a given motive (need integrate) involves a need, an instru- 
mental act, and an object, frustration may involve the perception of 
interference with any one or more of these aspects of the motive. The 
individual may be unable to satisfy his need in relation to a particular 
goal object; he may be unable to satisfy his need by means of a par- 
ticular method or technique; or he may be unable to satisfy his need in 
relation to any goal object by any technique at this command. 


Frustration as Perception 


Frustrations do not occur except in terms of the individual's per- 
ception. There are some objective conditions that will function as 
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frustrations, almost regardless of whose perception happens to be in- 
volved; some situations are relatively unambiguous in this respect. 
Thus, if there were no food of any kind to be found, nearly everybody 
would perceive the situation as frustrating. 

Most situations, however, are ambiguous in this regard: they may 
be perceived as gratifying in various degrees, or frustrating in various 
degrees, depending on whose perception happens to be involved. In 
other words, most situations are not in themselves frustrating, but they 
may: be perceived as frustrating in different degrees by different indi- 
viduals. Some students, for example, are highly gratified when they 
receive C's in all of their courses, whereas others are gravely disap- 
pointed when they receive nothing better than B's. 

What situations will be perceived as frustrating, and what degree 
of frustration they will involve, can be understood in terms of princi- 
ples that apply to perception in general. The particular motives that 
are operative, and the long-term beliefs and attitudes of the individual, 
are relevant for determining the situations that will be frustrating or 


gratifying for the individual concerned. 
„Of high significance in this regard is 
Which characterizes the attitudes of the indiv 
dence may, in the individual's perception, be re 
Confidence) or to the external environment 
dence), 
SrLr-cowrmrNcr. The individual's self-confidence will, of course, 
be dependent on his past experiences. The individual who typically 
has succeeded in gratifying his motives, and who typically has suc- 


Seeded in overcoming frustrations, will usually have developed an 
attitude of high self-confidence; he will be relatively optimistic in his 
high level of self-confidence, he 


Self-evaluation. On the basis of this nfic 
May be expected to perceive many new situations as gratifying or, at 


le ; : S : 
ast, as involving only a minimum degree of frustration. f 
ho typically has failed to over- 


On the other hand, the individual w! ; 
Come frustrations will usually have developed an attitude of low self- 
confidence; he will be relatively pessimistic in his self-evaluation. On 
the basis of his low level of self-confidence, he may be expected to 
Perceive many situations as frustrating in minor or major degrees. 

The degree of self-confidence, then, is dependent on the propor- 
of previous situations perceived as gratifying; and the degree of 
self-confidence, in turn, may be expected to influence the proportion 
us Subsequent situations to be perceived as gratifying. It becomes evi- 


the degree of confidence 
idual; the degree of confi- 
ferred to the self (self- 
(environmental confi- 


tion 
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dent, therefore, that the experience of gratification, through its func- 
tional relationship with self-confidence, will increase the probability of 
gratification in the future; and, on the other hand, the experience of 
frustration will increase the probability of future frustration. 

Of course, some motives are more significant than others in the life 
economy of a given individual. The relative significance of the gratified 
motives, as compared with that of the frustrated motives, will influence 
the degree of self-confidence. In other words, the mere proportion of 
occasions when gratification has been achieved cannot be considered 
apart from the significance of the particular motives that have been 
gratified. On the negative side, more or less continual frustration of a 
single important motive may be sufficient to account for an extremely 
low level of self-confidence, even though most of the individual's mo- 
tives have been gratified regularly. 

The building up of gratification on the basis of past gratification or 
of frustration on the basis of past frustration helps to explain the im- 
portance of childhood experiences in determining the outlook of the 
adult. 

ENVIRONMENTAL Conripence. The perception of frustration will 
be influenced not only by the individual’s confidence in himself but 
also by his confidence in the environment. To the degree that his ex- 
periences have been gratifying in relation to other people, in relation to 
natural resources, and especially in relation to the abiding group struc- 
tures (economic, social, legal, etc.), he will have developed a high level 
of environmental confidence. 

Environmental confidence was strongly emphasized in the stories 
of Horatio Alger, in which the hero, though beginning life in humble 
surroundings, invariably rose to a high status in a world of seemingly 
unlimited possibilities; the hero had but to be virtuous and industrious 
in order to achieve his highest ambitions (often through the operation 
of some extraordinary coincidence). There are, even today, strong 
social pressures that aim at developing high environmental confidence; 
indeed, so strong are these pressures that many individuals accept their 
failures as proof of their own limitations before considering the possi- 
bility that the environment itself may be partially responsible. 

Aside from the social emphasis on opportunities that await the 
ambitious, the individual’s own experiences of gratification and frustra- 
tion will serve as a basis for the development of a given level of en- 
vironmental confidence, which, in turn, will influence the individual’s 
perception of new situations. 
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A high degree of environmental confidence will involve such 
attitudes as faith in the motives of other persons, faith in natural phe- 
nomena as manageable and predictable, faith in the justice of law, 
government, and other social institutions, faith in the beneficence of 
social regulations and moral standards, and faith in the stability of social 
structures. Low environmental confidence will involve such attitudes 
as suspicion regarding the motives of other people, the belief that 
natural phenomena are unpredictable or even malevolent, a distrust of 
law, government, and other social institutions, the belief that social 
regulations are arbitrary and vicious, and the belief that social struc- 
tures are on the verge of collapse. Between these extremes, various 
degrees of environmental confidence will occur in different individuals. 


The Frustration Continuum 

Strictly speaking, at the moment when a need or motive becomes 
Operative, frustration may have its beginning. The question arises: 
How soon after a need has become operative should we begin speaking 
of frustration? How strong must a need become, or how long must it 
exist without gratification, before we cease speaking of a need and 
begin speaking of frustration? 

In one sense, the prolonged continuation of a need is equivalent to 
frustration. Yet the individual may continue to experience an ungrati- 
fied motive throughout his lifetime without ever feeling that he is 
being frustrated; for example, a person may have a lifelong ambition, 
which he pursues unsuccessfully with the continued confidence that 
his efforts will eventually culminate in success. 

Frustration may be said to begin at the moment when the indi- 
vidual perceives an interference with gratification or with the possibil- 
ities of gratification. An infant, for instance, will perceive frustration 
at the moment when a biogenic need first becomes operative. More- 
Over, immature individuals of all ages tend to perceive frustration soon 
after a need begins to function. 


. How long a need must continue 
Ing will depend on the individual's self-evaluation (level of self-confi- 


dence) and on his evaluation of the environment (level of. environ- 
mental confidence). As long as the individual can anticipate relief before 
his need reaches intolerable intensity, he will probably perceive his 


need as nonfrustrating. 


before it is perceived as frustrat- 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FRUSTRATIONS 


FURTHER understanding of the nature of frustration may 
be gained through a consideration of the categories into which frustra- 
tions have been classified. 


Primary and Secondary Frustrations 


Rosenzweig has distinguished between primary and secondary 
frustrations.* A primary frustration involves the “sheer existence of an 
active need.” Such a frustration is equivalent to the perception of the 
discomfort that is associated with a need, and does not involve the 
perception of any particular interference with gratification. The per- 
ception of thirst and the perception of sleepiness are examples of 
primary frustrations. 

A secondary frustration, on the other hand, involves the percep- 
tion of a particular interference or obstruction that prevents gratifica- 
tion. A secondary frustration, then, is equivalent to frustration as it has 
been defined in the preceding discussion. The perception of a par- 
ticular interference with going to bed when sleepy exemplifies sec- 
ondary frustration, while merely being sleepy exemplifies primary 
frustration. The contents of the present chapter will be concerned 
almost exclusively with the concept of secondary frustration. 


Passive and Active Frustrations 


Frustrating situations have been classified by Rosenzweig in terms 
of whether such situations are perceived as passive or active.* Passive 
frustrations are interpreted by the individual as blocking the progress 
toward a goal, without involving any threat beyond that of merely 
preventing gratification. A locked door, a closed road, or a stalled car 
in good weather may be interpreted as a passive frustration. 

Active frustrations involve the perception of danger in addition to 
the perception of interference with gratification. A policeman who 
guards an area containing food will be perceived by a hungry man as 
an active frustration. Similarly, in war, the continual threat of resist- 
ance and aggression by the enemy forces will be interpreted as an 
active frustration. 

The distinction between active and passive frustration is essen- 


3 Saul Rosenzweig, “An Outline of Frustration Theory.” ; P y d 
the Behavior Disorders, J. McV. Hunt, ed. (New York, men i Ki men an 
* [bid., p. 381. 
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tially a function of the complexity of the motivational pattern that 
undergoes frustration. When a single motive is frustrated, we are likely 
to speak of passive frustration; but when many motives are simul- 
taneously frustrated, we are likely to speak of active frustration. Thus, 
a child’s hunger will be frustrated if a cookie jar is placed out of his 
reach; but if the mother has previously forbidden the child to eat 
cookies between meals he will probably fear punishment or loss of his 
mother’s love in addition to suffering interference with the gratification 
of his hunger. 


Need, Instrumental Act, and Object Frustrations 


Frustration, we have seen, may occur in relation to any aspect of 
a need integrate or motive. The individual may be unable to gratify 
his need by means of any form of behavior or in relation to any kind 
of object; he may be unable to gratify his need by means of some pre- 
ferred or customary mode of action; or he may be unable to gratify 
his need in relation to some particular object. He may, in other words, 
experience a need frustration, an instrumental act frustration, or an 
object frustration. 

Need frustrations involve temporary or permanent prevention of 
gratification. If the individual is to survive, his need frustrations that 
involve fundamental biogenic needs (hunger, thirst, need for oxygen, 
etc.) must be of limited duration. But it is possible that psychogenic 
Motives may undergo permanent frustration without incurring damage 
to the individual’s body or to his personality. The hungry child may 
undergo need frustration until the next meal, or, in unusual circum- 
Stances, for a longer period. But the pianist who loses his hands will 
permanently suffer frustration of his motive to play the piano; and, of 
Course, he will probably survive his loss. i ; 

Instrumental act frustrations involve interference with a particular 
mode of gratifying a need. The instrumental act undergoing frustra- 
tion may be one that is momentarily considered, or it may involve a 
long-established preference. A person who considers making a trip by 
air, for example, may find it impossible to obtain the desired reserva- 
tions, so that he will be forced to resort to his customary mode of 


5 When psychogenic motives are involved, it may well be un that the 
desig ead Bogen Shar 0 SY. te POSEE te ce e ien 
may possibly involve only instrumental acts and 05575. » the 
it would BE rennet nci of "need frustrations" in the case of pyrehegene 
motivation, The pianist who has lost his hands, for example, may be able to satisfy 
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travel. Or a person who is accustomed to commuting in his own car 
may find that his car is out of order, so that he will have to take a bus 
or taxicab while his car is being repaired. 

Object frustrations involve interference in gratifying a need in 
relation to a particular cathected object. The individual may want a 
steak and have to settle for filet of sole; in summer he may want to cool 
off in a swimming-pool and have to substitute a cold shower; or he 
may wish to marry his childhood sweetheart and find this possibility 
eliminated by her unexpected death. 

In general, when other factors are equal, need frustrations will be 
more severe than instrumental act frustrations or object frustrations. 
This follows from the fact that substitute actions and objects can usu- 


ally be found, whereas it is difficult to conceive of a suitable substitute 
for the need itself. 


External and Internal Frustrations 


The following classification of frustrations was originally de- 
scribed by Rosenzweig ° and has been slightly modified by Symonds.’ 

Frustrations are classified in terms of whether they involve inter- 
ference from the external environment or interference that has its 
origin in the internal (personal) characteristics of the individual. These 
external and internal frustrations are further subclassified into priva- 
tions, deprivations, and obstructions. 

EXTERNAL Privations. External privations involve the long-term 
lack or nonpossession of external resources that are necessary for grati- 
fication; the individual who suffers privation has never been in posses- 
sion of certain desirable external resources, or he has become accus- 
tomed to their lack. Lifelong poverty, for example, may interfere with 
the gratification of many motives. The illiterate, having lacked the 
opportunity to learn to read, may be frustrated by his inability to read 
letters, newspapers, signs, and other forms of written communication. 
Lack of knowledge, which is a resource of external origin, will often 
interfere with an individual's gratification, since he will b. 
victim of people who wish to exploit him and since he will lack under- 
standing of techniques that are necessary for reachin 


E g his goals. Lack 
of a brother or sister can be the basis of frustration for the only child. 


e an easy 
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External privations may involve the lack of social resources or of 
physical resources; of the two, the lack of social resources probably 
functions as the more severe type of frustration. Thus, the individual 
who has long been without a father may suffer greater frustration than 
the individual who has been without certain material possessions. 

Externat Derivations. The individual who loses some external 
resource, either social or material, that he once possessed is said to ex- 
perience an external deprivation. The loss of a house, the loss of a job, 
the loss of a friend through death or through moving, the loss of any 
material possession or social relationship: all such losses of external re- 
Sources may be classified as external deprivations. 

Deprivations, as compared with privations, will usually function 
as the more severe frustrations; the loss of something that was once 
Possessed may require radical readjustments, whereas the continued 
lack of resources (privation) may require little more than the continu- 
ation of habitual adjustments. 

The severity of deprivation becomes understandable in terms of 
the fact that psychogenic motives will develop in connection with the 
use of social and material resources. Thus, a car may at first merely 
function as a convenient means of transportation; but the continued 
Possession and use of a car will eventually lead to the development of 
ng side trips to out-of-the-way places, in 


Interests in driving, in maki 
d in many other activities diffi- 


dining at out-of-town establishments, an 
cult to carry out without the use of a car. When for some reason the 
Car is lost, then all of these psychogenic motives, in addition to the 
More obvious need to possess à means of routine transportation, will 
Undergo frustration. Probably the greater severity of deprivations, as 
Compared with privations, then, may be accountable for in terms of 
this fact that deprivations will involve frustration of a much larger 
Segment of the individual's total pattern of motives. . 
EXTERNAL OBSTRUCTIONS. External obstructions involve either the 
interposition of a barrier between the individual and a cathected object, 
9r an interference with an instrumental act by means of which the in- 
dividual hopes to obtain gratification. The barrier or the interference 
May take the form of a social prohibition oF of a physical obstacle. 
Fear of punishment and fear of social disapproval or social rejection 
involve external obstructions of the social variety. Physical obstructions 
—À 
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are exemplified by such barriers as impassable roads, locked doors or 
gates, and great physical distance between a person and the wanted 
object. 

In general, social obstructions constitute more severe frustrations 
than do physical obstructions. Some physical obstructions, however, 
may function as severe threats. For example, the danger that a bomb 
will explode before its internal structure can be understood may act 
as a severe frustration to the expert who is required to discover safe 
ways to handle unexploded enemy bombs. 

INTERNAL Privations. Various congenital or long-standing de- 
fects or deficiencies make up the internal privations. Blindness or visual 
deficiency, deafness or hearing deficiency, crippled limbs, hunchback, 
general physical weakness, and mental deficiency are examples of in- 
ternal privations. Many gratifications readily attainable by the person 
who has a normal complement of functions may be difficult or impos- 
sible for the individual who is deficient in any important function. 

Of course, the mentally deficient person may not know what he 
is missing, except with respect to gratification of his biogenic needs. 
Indeed, situations may occur in which the individual will be guarded 
against frustration by virtue of his manifesting some defect or de- 
ficiency. For example, the physically defective individual will be pro- 
tected from the frustrations often imposed by military service require- 
ments. Usually, however, a defect or a deficiency will function as a 
frustration. 

INTERNAL Deprivations. Internal deprivations involve the loss, or 
the reduced adequacy, of functions that were once useful for the indi- 
vidual's gratification of motives. The loss of vision or hearing, the loss 
of health, the deterioration of abilities are examples of internal depriva- 
tions. 

In general, internal deprivations function as more severe frustra- 
tions than do internal privations. Again, this is accountable for largely 


in terms of the operation of psychogenic motives, which will be frus- 
trated when a function is lost or becomes defici 
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INTERNAL Osstructions. The term internal obstruction refers to 
the simultaneous operation of incompatible motives, An internal ob- 
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struction is frequently termed a conflict. When a conflict occurs, the 
contradictory motives function to frustrate each other; the gratifica- 
tion of one prevents the gratification of the other. Wanting to attend 
two social functions that occur at the same hour, desiring something 
the attainment of which would interfere with some other kind of satis- 
faction, or wanting to escape some danger that cannot be avoided with- 
out facing a different danger—all of these are instances of internal ob- 
structions or conflicts. 

Since conflicts are especially significant in behavior dynamics, the 
following section will be devoted to a discussion of the classification 
of conflicts. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONFLICTS 


CONFLICTS, as we have seen, involve the simultaneous op- 
eration of two or more incompatible motives. A conflict may occur 
among two or more relatively prepotent needs, among two or more 
techniques of gratifying the same need, or among two or more 
cathected goal objects. For example, a conflict may occur between 
hunger and the need for sleep, between the impulse to “eat on the run” 
and the impulse to dine leisurely, between the impulse to eat beefsteak 
and the impulse to eat roast pork. 


In other words, a conflict may in i 
Compatible instrumental acts, Or incompatible objects. A conflict 


among instrumental acts or among objects will involve conflict among 
related psychogenic motives. Whether to *eat on the run" or to dine 
leisurely may represent a conflict between the need for achievement 
and the need for affiliation; whether to eat beafsteak or to eat roast 
Pork may involve a conflict between religious scruples and the need 
for social acceptance; and so on. — 
According to Freud, conflicts are of major significance for the 
development of neurotic symptoms—that is, for the development of 
highly maladaptive defenses. Freud stated that “from the very begin- 
ning our view was that men fall ill owing to the conflict between the 
demands of their instincts and the internal resistance which is set up 
against them.” ? Since conflicts have high significance for human ad- 
justment, a detailed discussion will be devoted to their classification. 
tures on Psycho-Analysis (New 


volve incompatible needs, in- 
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Classification in Terms of Valence or Cathexis 


The following classification of conflicts is based on the work of 
Lewin. The classification is expressed in terms of the possible com- 
binations of valence, or cathexis, which the same object, or different 
objects, may have for the individual." A conflict may involve two 
positive valences (plus-plus; adient-adient; approach-approach), a 
negative and a positive valence (plus-minus; adient-abient; approach- 
avoidant), or two negative valences (minus-minus; abient-abient; 
avoidant-avoidant). 

Prus-PLus ConrLicrs. When the individual wants two or more 
desirable, but incompatible, ends or goals, he is said to experience a 
plus-plus conflict. The individual may want to attend two or more 
social functions that occur at the same time; he may want to hear two 
radio programs that occur at the same hour; he may want to take two 
vacation trips when he has only enough money for one; and so on. 

Plus-plus conflicts may also involve two or more incompatible 
needs, or two or more incompatible modes of behavior for gratifying 
a given need. One may not, for example, satisfy hunger and the need 
for sleep at the same time; and one may not eat with a salad fork and 
a dinner fork at the same time. 

Some of the major sources of plus-plus conflicts are: (1) that time 
is limited, (2) that the individual's energy is limited, (3) that various 
material and social resources are limited, (4) that the individual cannot 
be in widely separated places at the same time, and (5) that different 
activities require the use of the same parts of the body. 

Since time is limited, an individual is not free to do all the things 
he would like to do—either during relatively brief periods or during 
his lifetime. The individual has only a certain amount of energy availa- 
ble for his activities; he must take time out to rest, ti 


o sleep, to eat, to 
maintain cleanliness, 


instead of doing many of the interesting things 


? Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, 1935), pp. 
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he would like to be doing; he must limit his activities and thereby be- 
come involved in plus-plus conflicts. 

The individual with limited financial resources must choose among 
the many desirable goods and services he would like to enjoy. Like- 
Wise, an individual’s social resources will always be limited: he cannot 
enjoy intimacy with many different persons at the same time; he can- 
not have more than one wife at a time; he cannot be wholeheartedly 
friendly and sympathetic toward different persons who are themselves 
mutually antagonistic. One obviously cannot be in more than one 
place at a time; he cannot, for instance, be with his hometown sweet- 
heart When he is away at college, or at work, or in the military serv- 
ice. 

. Finally, there are many different actions that are incompatible, 
Since they utilize the same sensory, motor, or integrative equipment 
of the organism: one cannot listen simultaneously to a radio play and 
to conversation; one cannot whistle a melody while eating; one cannot 
Pay attention to one's memories of the evening before while listening 
to the professor's lecture. 

Plus-plus conflicts are frequently of minor significance for the 
Psychology of adjustment. They will usually incur relatively little 
anxiety, since they can easily be resolved. The individual can usually 
make a choice among desirable goals, for, whatever his choice may be, 
Some degree of gratification will be forthcoming. Oftentimes such a 
Choice need not be a permanent choice among alternatives, since each 
of the conflicting motives may be gratified in its turn; though the indi- 
vidual cannot gratify them simultaneously, he may gratify first one 
and then the other. 


Though plus-plus conflicts are usually of minor significance, they 


may infrequently become extremely severe; this is especially true in 
the case of lifetime ambitions or in the case of goals that cannot be 
achieved except through the concentrated efforts of the individual over 
a long period of time. Masserman, for instance, has reported the case 
Of a senior medical interne who had difficulty choosing between two 
highly desirable residencies, which were located in New York and 


an Francisco, respectively. 


Either appointment was eminently desirable, but, since with the 
dramatic fatality of youth, the interne imagined that the eee 
“would alter his whole future"—which should he choose? In his 


dilemma he looked up every scrap of information that might serve 
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to tip the balance. . . . He made tables of comparisons, and tried 
ineffectively to weigh each item quantitatively and then assay the 
totals. He spent hours in restless rumination, paced the floor nights, 
and could find no surcease in any of his usual recreations. He at 
first plagued his faculty acquaintances with requests for advice 
until he himself realized that this might undermine their respect 
for him, and that the decision must be his own. He began to re- 
gret that he had ever studied medicine, and indulged in regressive 
phantasies as to how much better off he would have been „had he 
entered his father’s business where he would have been assured of 
a career that did not require sweeping and hazardous decisions. 


When plus-plus conflicts require a permanent decision, as in the case 
above, the individual may later become obsessed with doubt and regret 
at having made his unalterable choice. Since he cannot know how the 
other choice would have turned out, it may, in retrospect, come to 
seem preferable; and the choice that he actually made may lose, under 
conditions of familiarity, some of its positive cathexis, and indeed may 
become endowed with negative cathexis. 

Pius-minus Cowrricrs. The plus-minus conflict requires either 
losing a desired (positively cathected) object or accepting along with 
it an undesirable (negatively cathected) object. In order to approach 
a desired goal, the individual is required to approach another goal that 
he would prefer to avoid. Oftentimes the same goal is both positively 
and negatively cathected; in order to enjoy the positive features of the 
goal, the individual must be frustrated by its negative features, 

This might be termed the “mixed blessing” conflict; some “bitter” 
must be taken along with the “sweet,” if the “sweet” is to be had at all. 
For example, one may like to see football games but, in order to do so, 
one may have to suffer the discomforts of inclement weather, Or, in 
order to be eligible to participate in college athletics, the aspiring ath- 
lete may have to undergo the (to him) unpleasant rigors of classroom 
attendance and study. Or, in order to marry the woman (or man) of 
one’s choice, it may be necessary to accept along with her (or him) an 
intolerable mother-in-law. 

When plus-minus conflicts are relatively strong—that is, when 
both the positive and the negative features of a situation are relatively 
strong and of approximately equal strength—the individual may either 


12 Jules H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry (Philadelphia, 
1946), p. 137- 
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become immobile or vacillate in his approach-avoidant reactions? As 
the individual approaches the desirable goal he will simultaneously ap- 
proach the undesirable goal; eventually, the negative features of the 
situation will be perceived to be as strong as, or stronger than, the posi- 
tive features; the individual, therefore, will be trapped in a region 
where the positive and negative features appear to be approximately 
equal. He may be trapped into immobility or he may be trapped into 
a ceaseless oscillation toward and away from the goal. 

Vacillation is understandable in terms of the analogy to momen- 
tum: the momentum of approach will carry the individual to a point 
Where repulsion is much greater than attraction; following this, the 
momentum of repulsion will carry the individual to a point where at- 
traction is much greater than repulsion. Thus the individual will vacil- 
late, swinging back and forth in relation to the positive-negative goal. 
An example of such vacillation in relation to a plus-minus conflict is 
afforded by the college student who enjoys the social life of the cam- 
pus but finds academic work difficult and unattractive: he may think 
of dropping out of school, but as he thinks along this line the attractive 
features of his social activities will regain ascendance; then, as he 
thinks of staying in school to retain these enjoyments, the thoughts of 
arduous examinations and dull classes will become uppermost in aware- 
Dess. Thus he will vacillate in terms of the positive and negative fea- 
tures, as these alternately capture his attention. 

Plus-minus conflicts are generally of major significance for the 
Psychology of adjustment, since they are relatively difficult to resolve. 
Whatever the individual eventually decides, if indeed an eventual de- 
Cision occurs, some frustration will be involved. Either he will lose 
Something desirable or he will gain something undesirable. 

The blocking and immobility, or the vacillation, which occurs 
with the prolonged plus-minus conflict will entail much anxiety; if 
the conflict cannot be resolved to the individual’s ultimate satisfaction, 
the anxiety will be reduced by means of defense mechanisms. 


Minus-minus Conriicrs. The minus-minus conflict requires a 
vely cathected goals. In order to es- 
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Severe minus-minus conflicts are typically the basis of war neu- 
roses. In order to avoid endangering his life or his health, the combat 
soldier would have to desert or otherwise exhibit "cowardly" behavior, 
thus risking disgrace or court martial. When both alternatives become 
sufficiently strong, the soldier's only escape may be through the de- 
velopment of a war neurosis. 

Minus-minus conflicts are characteristacally reacted to by some 
form of withdrawal or by vacillation. Miller has illustrated the with- 
drawal reaction by the example of the individual who finds himself be- 
tween two vicious dogs; his most direct route of escape would be along 
a line which is perpendicular to that connecting the two dogs.™ If the 
individual were “hemmed in,” as he usually would be in a genuine con- 
flict situation, or as he would be if he were in a narrow corridor be- 
tween the two dogs, he would either vacillate between the two choices 
or make some sort of symbolic withdrawal. Hamlet's conflict (“to be 
or not to be”) may be considered an instance of the minus-minus con- 
flict, involving vacillation between undesirable alternatives. 

When the individual has a genuine minus-minus conflict, he per- 
ceives inescapable alternatives; to his perception, there is no way out 
except to choose one or the other, either of which will involve serious 
frustration. As he considers escaping one alternative, the necessity of 
facing an equally frustrating alternative will gain ascendance in his 
perception. Thus he will vacillate between the two, and he will suffer 
severe anxiety. As the combat soldier considers the possibility of saving 
his life, he will become more and more aware of the disgrace or punish- 
ment that would ensue; and, as he considers escaping disgrace or pun- 
ishment by continuing in combat, the danger to his life will loom in 
his perception; he will vacillate between the catastrophic alternatives 
and will suffer agonizing anxiety. 

The minus-minus variety of conflicts is typically the most severe. 
If the conflict is genuine, the individual can see no other alternative 
than that of eventually choosing one of the anticipated frustrations. If 
both alternatives are endowed with high negative cathexis, the indi- 
vidual will be, so to speak, “between the devil and the deep blue sea.” 
Escaping one will require being trapped by the other. 

CompLex Combinations. Few conflicts experienced by an indi- 
vidual are so simple as the preceding classification would imply. Usu- 
ally conflicts involve complex combinations of positive and negative 
cathexis. Thus, a conflict may occur between several positive goals and 

14 [bid., pp. 442-6. 
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several other contradictory positive goals, or between one strong posi- 
tive goal and several minor positive goals. The child who has six 
pennies to spend may want everything in the candy case, but he will 
be limited to a few things; or he may have to choose between one (to 
him) expensive item and several less expensive items. Or the conflict 
may occur between two positive goals, one or both of which involve 
some negative cathexis. Thus, the boy may want, for his limited 
money, both a pack of cigarettes and a comic book; but his parents 
disapprove of both. This example illustrates what some writers have 
termed a double approach-avoidant conflict. 

The attempt to classify conflicts is complicated by the fact that, 
even in the case of the simple plus-plus conflict, the necessity of losing 
one goal in order to have the other will render the alternatives, toa 
Certain extent, undesirable. 

y It is oftentimes, too, a matter of arbitrary decision whether a 
given conflict should be considered an example of one class or of an- 


Other, since, even in the case of the combat soldier’s minus-minus con- 


flict, positive features may be involved; he may risk his life in order 


t6 maintain the respect of other persons rather than in order to escape 
disgrace. It may be that the awareness of positive features (an opti- 
mistic attitude) distinguishes the soldier who can “take it” from the 
one who develops a neurosis.” 

Since conflict is a function o 
May represent one class of conflicts for one individual may 
another class of conflicts for another individual. 


f the individual's perception, what 
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Classification in Terms of the Origin of Conflicting Motives 


This classification is expressed in terms of the origin of the motives 


that conflict with each other. Different id motives or biogenic motives 
May conflict with each other (id-id conflict); an id motive may con- 
flict with a superego motive or psychogenic motive (id-superego con- 
flict); and different superego motives may conflict with each other 
(superego-superego conflict). 
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would be considered “dirty” to eat in the bathroom; it may sometimes 
be impossible to find a cool place or a safe place in which to eat; and 
so on. The need for sex (n Sex) may conflict with n Urination or 
n Defecation, for obvious reasons; n Sex may conflict with n Harm- 
avoidance, since fear of venereal disease may be involved. 

Under ordinary circumstances, id-id conflicts will be of minor 
significance for the individual's adjustment. Though many biogenic 
needs are not amenable to simultaneous gratification, they can usually 
be gratified successively. 

In-suPrREGO CowrLicrs. The superego motives of the individual 
are frequently incompatible with his biogenic (id) motives. In infancy 
and early childhood, the individual typically expresses his biogenic 
needs in a simple and straightforward manner—uncomplicated by con- 
siderations of time, place, mode, or object. When a biogenic impulse 
arises, it is likely to be expressed immediately, either in the form of 
appropriate action (as in the case of n Urination, n Defecation, n In- 
spiration, etc.) or in the form of crying, for example (as in the case of 
n Food and n Water). 

On the basis of training, however, the child will develop psycho- 
genic motives that are in conflict with the immediate expression of his 
impulses. Many instrumental acts and objects, and certain needs per se 
(such as n Sex), will become negatively cathected. The child may also 
develop positive psychogenic motives (ego-ideals) that, on occasion, 
will conflict with the adequate satisfaction of his biogenic needs. 

Sexual and aggressive impulses will quite frequently conflict with 
moral standards. Other biogenic needs may at times conflict with moral 
(negative psychogenic) values. For example, the unemployed person 
who is driven by hunger may be tempted to accept the aid of a social 
welfare agency, but this temptation may conflict with his negative at- 
titude toward accepting charity. 

Biogenic needs may conflict with duties and ambitions (positive 
psychogenic motives) as well as with negative superego motives. The 
mother may have to undergo partial Starvation—or, much more fre- 
quently, loss of sleep and rest—in order that her children may be 
adequately fed and cared for. An individual may wish to spend his 
limited money on present “creature comforts,” but, having an ambi- 
tion to prepare for a profession, he must either save his money and 
sacrifice present comforts or forego the education required to fulfill 
his ambition. 

Id-superego conflicts are frequently of severe intensity; the theory 
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of psychopathology is replete with discussions of this type of conflict. 
Freud’s theory of neurosis, in particular, has emphasized the signifi- 
cance of conflicts between sexual impulses and the demands of con- 
science. 

When biogenic deprivation is sufficiently intense, there will usu- 
ally occur, as we have seen, a regression to biogenic motivation; the 
conflict will be resolved in favor of biogenic gratification, even though 
the attendant frustration of psychogenic motives will give rise to guilt 
and inferiority feelings. 

Suprrrco-supereco CowrLicrs. The individual will frequently 
develop psychogenic motives that are in conflict with each other. He 
may develop incompatible ambitions, incompatible moral standards, in- 
compatible duties. His ambitions may conflict with his moral standards; 
and his ambitions or his moral standards may conflict with his con- 
ception of duty. 

__ The individual may have difficulty in choosing between two pos- 

Sible professions or two possible ways of life; he may be required to 
Choose between science and art, between marriage and a successful 
Career, between a high income and the enjoyment of his work. 

The individual may have to choose between the moral standards 
of his parents and the moral standards that prevail in a different social 
class or in a different geographical region. This will be true especially 
in the case of the individual who rises to a higher social class, and in 
the case of the individual of foreign-born parentage. 

Some marriages are troubled by the conflict that the husband ex- 
Periences between his duty as a breadwinner and his duty as a com- 
Panion to his wife and children. Conflicts may also occur between 
duties toward different persons or toward different “causes.” Thus, 
according to Grinker and Spiegel, the flight surgeon may be faced 
With the problem of considering the safety of the pilot or gunner who 
has developed a neurosis and of considering the sometimes incompati- 
ble demands of the service for active combat personnel.’ 

An individual's ambition to attain wealth, power, or prestige may 
Conflict with his moral values concerning the techniques that are often 


e in 

™ployed for attaining these ends. 

, An individual's ambition to comp 
With the belief that his duty requires him 


Service, And the “borderline” conscientious 
el, Men under Stress (Philadelphia, 


lete his education may conflict 
to volunteer for military 
objector to military serv- 


Roy R. Gri P. Spiel 
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ice may suffer a conflict between his moral standards and his concep- 
tion of duty. 

Often superego-superego conflicts will develop into conflicts of 
severe intensity. It seems likely that many of the major discontents of 
present-day men and women can be attributed to conflicts involving 
ambitions, moral values, duties, etc. Many marriages, for example, will 
become a source of torment through their frustration of ideals con- 
cerning the “good way of life”; such marriages may then be held to- 
gether on the basis of moral obligation. One or both parties to such 
marriages will continually suffer from inner conflict: whether to risk 
a gnawing sense of guilt for having dissolved the marriage in order to 
live according to one’s ego-ideal, or to risk a sense of defeated in- 
feriority for having maintained the marriage in order to live up to 
one’s moral obligations. 

It appears that contemporary theories of neurosis have given in- 
sufficient emphasis to the significance of incompatible superego mo- 
tives—that is, to the significance of superego-superego conflicts. 


SOME TYPICAL FRUSTRATIONS 


SOME frustrations occur in our society with sufficient 
frequency to be termed typical frustrations. These will be discussed 
briefly as an aid to further definition of the concept of frustration. 

The child is often highly sensitive to indications of love, or its 
absence, in the behavior of his parents and others. He may interpret 
brief separation from his parents (being left alone at home, or being 
left with baby-sitters) as a sign that his parents do not love him. He 
will also be likely to interpret harsh treatment of any kind as an indi- 
cation that he is not loved. 

Shifting from breast-feeding to bottle-feeding, which may occur 
during the first few weeks of life, and weaning, which inevitably oc- 
curs at an early age, are typical examples of feeding frustrations. 

Children learn about their environment by means of various ex- 
ploratory activities—manipulating objects, putting things in the mouth, 
running about, etc. In the interest of the child’s safety, parents often 
restrict these exploratory activities and thus, unavoidably, they frus- 
trate the child’s impulses. 


17 This discussion is adapted from a similar discussion by Symonds, op. cit., 
PP- 64-9. 
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Toilet training and training in habits of cleanliness require frus- 
tration of the child's impulses to *do what comes naturally." The child 
must await the proper time and the proper place for gratifying his 
needs to eliminate; he must wait till his hands are washed before eating; 
he must be bathed, etc., before going to bed. 

Different children in the family may compete for the parents' at- 
tention and affection. As the child notes the devotion of the parents to 
a younger sibling, he may feel frustrated at losing their attention. 

As the child grows older, he is required to develop independence 
and self-sufficiency. The process of losing his dependence on the par- 
ents may frustrate his need for dependence, which has had psycho- 
genic development during earlier years. 

Children are frustrated in their impulses to gain auto-erotic grati- 
fication. At later ages, they are frustrated in their efforts to gain other 
forms of sexual gratification. 

* Boys are required to behave “like boys" and girls to behave “like 
girls." The culture maintains different expectations regarding members 
of the two sexes. Frustrations will be involved to the extent that the 
individual desires to behave in ways regarded as appropriate to the op- 
posite sex, ' 

When he goes to school, the child is se 
Whom he has previously been dependent, and he is forced to accept 
Testrictions of freedom. Many children find schoolwork too difficult 
(if they have lower than average ability) or too easy and uninteresting 
(if they have higher than average ability). Yet they are required to 
Spend their allotted time in school, in spite of the intensity of their 
frustration, 

In addition to the obvious sexual frustrations of the adolescent, he 
may be frustrated in his efforts to become self-sufficient and to pre- 
Pare for the eventual responsibility of economic competition, inde- 
Pendence from parents, and the management of a family. " 

The adult may be frustrated in his efforts to make a living and 
to become economically secure. He may be frustrated in his efforts to 
Maintain a particular social status. Accidents and illness may occur to 
Tender his struggle more than normally difficult. . n . 

. The death of a member of one's family or of a friend dc ege 
ton that may occur at any time. Frustrations of this type E es 
Quite severe, since they involve a serious disruption of the individua! s 
Way of life, 

To the extent that the individual's level o 


parated from persons on 


f aspiration is incompati- 
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ble with the reality of his opportunities and his personal limitations, he 
may be expected to meet failure in some of his efforts. Since society is 
highly competitive, it is almost inevitable that each person will at 
times be a loser; each person will encounter failure in some of his 
projects. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF FRUSTRATION AND CONFLICT 


THE PRECEDING discussion has dealt with the nature and 
characteristics of frustration and conflict. The following discussion 
will deal with interrelations that occur among different frustrations, 


and with interrelations that occur among frustrations and other per- 
sonality functions. 


Frustration and Motivation 


Frustration involves all of the principles that relate to motivation 
itself. Primary frustrations involve the continued operation of needs; 
Secondary frustrations, or frustrations proper, involve anxiety, which 
itself functions as a need. The principles of motivation, then, may be 
rephrased to emphasize their application to frustration and conflict. 


1. Frustration and conflict are experienced as distressing and un- 
pleasant. 

2. Frustration and conflict involve muscular tension. 

3. An increase in activity frequently accompanies frustration and 
conflict. 

4. The behavior that accompanies frustration and conflict is par- 


tially motivated (determined) by the nature and intensity of 
frustration and conflict. 


5. When the intensity of frustration or conflict is reduced, there 


will occur a decrease in conscious distress, in muscular tension, 


6. Frustration and conflict may occur unconsciously 


7. The total organization (the pattern) of frustrations and con- 
flicts will determine the nature of reactions to frustration and 


conflict; a single frustration or conflict seldom functions inde- 
pendently. 
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Strength of Frustration and Conflict 


The relative strength or severity of frustration or conflict will be a 
function of the length of time during which the frustration or conflict 
continues, of the degree of anxiety evoked, and of the strength of other 
reactions that are elicited. Some factors that must be considered for 
the evaluation of the strength of frustration or conflict will be dis- 
cussed below. 

Equauity or “Opposine Forces.” A frustration or conflict will 
be of minor significance unless the motive and its frustration are of 
approximately equal strength. If a motive is weaker than its frustration, 
the individual will be unlikely to strive for its gratification. If a motive 
is decidedly stronger than its frustration, the individual will be likely 
to overcome the frustration in short order. 

If, in the case of a conflict, one motive is definitely stronger than 
the other, the stronger motive will readily win over the other. Thus, 
if a child dreads a spanking more than he wants to cross the street, he 
will restrain his impulse to cross the street; but, if he wants to cross the 
Street more than he dreads a spanking, he will readily decide to make 
the perilous crossing. Or, if a child would rather read than eat, he will 
Continue to read until other factors (hunger and social pressure) inter- 
vene to render a change in his preference. 

It is only when a motive and its frustration are of approximately 
equal strength that the frustration or conflict will continue sufficiently 
long to become significant for the individual’s adjustment. 

STRENGTH or “OPPOSING Forces.” For a frustration or a conflict 
to be of significance at all, it is necessary that the opposing forces be of 
Approximately equal strength. Once this condition has been met, the 
relative strength of the frustration or conflict will be dependent on the 
relative strength of the opposing forces themselves. D. 

Thus, if a motive is relatively weak, and if its frustration is equally 
Weak, the frustration or conflict will be relatively minor in severity. 

ut when the motive is very strong, and when its frustration is equally 
Strong, the frustration or conflict will be intense. The individual wh 
only mildly wants to go to a movie, and who has found nobody who 
is Willing or free to accompany him, can take such a frustration in his 
Stride. But the man who is madly in love with a girl, and who cannot 
Marry her because of her parents’ objections, will experience a major 
Tustration, 


Preporence or Morives. Certain motives—notably the biogenic 
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motives—will, with extended periods of deprivation, become much 
stronger than others. When such biogenic needs as hunger, thirst, the 
need for oxygen, undergo continued frustration, the strength of frustra- 
tion may reach catastrophic intensity. When, however, a conflict oc- 
curs between two motives, one of which is biogenic, the biogenic 
motive will eventually become prepotent, so that the conflict will be 
resolved in its favor. 


It is certainly true in a general way that the importance of an in- 
stinctual desire is mentally increased by frustration of it. Suppose 
one made the experiment of exposing a number of utterly different 
human beings to hunger under the same conditions. As the im- 
perative need for food rose in them all their individual differences 
would be effaced, and instead the uniform manifestations of one 
unsatisfied instinct would appear." 


Any motive that is prepotent at a given time will win in the competi- 
tion for gratification. But when frustrated by agents other than com- 
peting motives, such relatively prepotent motives will become involved 
in relatively severe frustrations. 

Tue ACCUMULATION or Minor Frustrations. If the individual 
experiences over a relatively short period of time a number of frustra- 
tions, each of minor significance, he may eventually react as if in re- 
sponse to a single major frustration. To the external observer, who 
perceives only the last in the series of minor frustrations, the indi- 
vidual’s reaction will appear to be unreasonably violent in relation to 
the immediate provocation. Thus a schoolteacher who has been able 
to maintain her composure through several hours of minor frustrations 


may suddenly “explode like a bombshell” in response to a child’ 


s mis- 
behavior. 


Interdependence of Frustrations 


Frustrations are dynamically interrelated in the same sense that 
the underlying motives themselves are interrelated. The 
the total interacting pattern of frustrations is not likely, in 
be equal to the summation of the strengths of the partic 
tions that make up the pattern. The strength of the total pattern will 
sometimes be less than the sum, and sometimes greater than the sum, of 
the strengths of all the particular frustrations, as these 
sidered individually. This is only one of the many sp 


severity of 
any case, to 
ular frustra- 


might be con- 
ecific instances 


18 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), IV, 213-14. 
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of the principle that any complex whole will exhibit characteristics 
that are different from those of component parts. 

Sometimes one frustration will function to Jessez the severity of 
another frustration. A wound received in battle, for example, will 
lessen the strength of the minus-minus conflict of the soldier who is 
driven to endure danger in order to avoid disgrace, for no disgrace 
will be implied when the soldier is taken from the lines to become 
hospitalized; and the frustrative value of the wound itself may be les- 
sened in terms of the fact that it has provided an indirect escape from 
the previous dilemma. Similarly, the conflict experienced by an indi- 
vidual whose conscience interferes with the attainment of a desired 
goal will be reduced when to conscience is added the support of active 
Social prohibitions. For example, the presence of a chaperone may re- 
lieve young people of the conflict that will otherwise probably be ex- 
perienced in relation to sexual temptations. 

It is also true that one frustration may function to increase the 
strength of a co-existing frustration. Thus the person who has physical 
or mental limitations may have an increased perception of frustration 
When his motives are also denied gratification through the agency of 
external factors. The handicapped individual who cannot obtain em- 
ployment because of the employer's prejudice against employing 
handicapped workers is a case in point. His difficulty in obtaining an 
income sufficient for his needs will, in any case, be greater than average 
(involving greater fatigue to achieve the same output, for instance), 
but the added frustration connected with the prejudice will increase 
his difficulties. 

The solution of a particular conflict, or the removal of a particular 
frustration, may serve to decrease or increase the severity of the re- 
maining conflicts or frustrations. Often the solution itself will involve 
the individual in new conflicts or frustrations. Thus the individual 
who has resolved a marriage-related conflict by means of divorce may 
€ncounter frustrations that did not occur during marriage or that were 
Counteracted, during marriage, by other frustrations in the total pat- 
tern. 


Cultural Sources of Frustration and Conflict 
they foster mutually incompatible 


demands on the individual. When 
d by the individual—when 
tivation—he will fre- 


Most complex societies, since 
Values, will make contradictory 
these incompatible values are introjected = 
these become components of his psychogenic mo 
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quently become involved in situations in which his values are in con- 
flict. The individual will also frequently suffer frustration from ex- 
ternal sources, if he has introjected ambitions, ideals, and standards 
incompatible with the material and human resources provided by his 
environment. 

The Christian ideals of brotherly love and humility may conflict 
with the current standards of economic competition. The child is 
taught to believe that anybody can accomplish anything he sets out 
to accomplish, if only he works hard enough and maintains seriousness 
of purpose; this he later discovers to be completely at variance both 
with individual limitations and with environmental opportunities. 
Moreover, persons are censured if they fail to develop high ambitions, 
yet the society cannot provide Opportunities for the widespread 
achievement of such ambitions. Likewise, some agencies of the society 
stress the ideal of providing equal opportunities for all human indi- 


viduals, regardless of their origin, while other agencies foster racial 
and minority-group prejudices.” 


Generalization of Frustration and Conflict 


Miller has demonstrated that frustrations and conflicts tend to be- 
come generalized—that is, frustrations will spread from the original 
situation to new situations.” This concept becomes understandable as 
a function of the lowered self-confidence of the individual who has 
experienced a severe, or long-enduring, conflict. This lowered self- 
confidence will function as a basis for the perception of frustration in 
new situations. 

Moreover, the influence of a severe conflict will function to lower 
the individual's efficiency in dealing with various situations, so that 
situations ordinarily interpreted as gratifying may now be interpreted 
as frustrating. For example, the student who is frustrated by financial 
difficulties, or who suffers from a conflict relating to his family or to 


19 "Our educational agencies, in other words, are inconsistent in what they 
teach and are therefore frustration inducing. They create veritable never-never 


lands which abound with frigidaires, yachts, television. sets, glamorous exotic 
women, and men of distinction. We are taught 


our parents and our neighbors from getting them 
that induces frustration." (David Krech and Ri 
Problems of Social Psychology [New York, 1948], p. 492. Reprinted by permission 
a Re is Copyright, 1948, by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc.) 


20 Miller, op. cit., pp. 462-3. 
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a love affair, will be likely to have unusually great difficulty in his 
studies or in his social relations. Both his efficiency and his self-confi- 
dence will, under conditions of frustration or conflict, have been re- 
duced below their normal level. 


Frustration of Unconscious Motives 


_ The motives operative in an individual will vary along a con- 
tinuum from clearly conscious to deeply unconscious. The individual 
Will be clearly aware of some motives, only vaguely and intermittently 
aware of other motives, and completely unaware of still other motives. 
Frustration may occur in the case of any motive, regardless of the de- 
Bree of awareness associated with its operation. 

: Sometimes, when the motive is a clearly conscious one, the indi- 
vidual will know what motive is being frustrated. Perhaps more fre- 
quently, since motives may be involved that are not clearly conscious, 
the individual will be aware only that he is frustrated, or only that he 
Suffers anxiety, but will be unable to identify the motive or motives 
that are being frustrated. 

It is to a large extent the function of psychoanalysis, and of other 
forms of therapy, to aid the individual in discovering the particular 
motives that are being frustrated or are in conflict with one another. 


Frustration Tolerance 


The concept of frustration tolerance was developed by Rosen- 
Zweig, who defined frustration tolerance as “an individual’s capacity 
to withstand frustration without failure of psychobiological adjust- 
ment, Ze, without resorting to inadequate modes of response." * Ros- 
enzweig regarded the term frustration tolerance as approximately 
term ego strength.” 
ferring to frustration tolerance when 
y one a limit beyond which his 
the demands which the excita- 
shen he wrote that “the capac- 
nds upon the amount of un- 


equivalent to the psychoanalytic 

Freud seems to have been re 
he wrote that “there may exist for ever 
Psyche fails in the attempt to cope with 
tion in question makes upon him," ” and w 
Ity to withstand neurotic illness . . . depe 
e of Frustration Theory,” op. cit, pp. 3857. 


y as consisting, in part, of procedures 


21 i P 
Rosenzweig, “An Outlin 
ength will be treated in a sub- 


22 The 
« psychoanalyst regards therap 
im agri ei the ego”; the concept of ego str 
nt chapter. 
. Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Anxiety (New York, 1936), p. 91. Re- 
Printed by permission of The Psycboanalytic Quarterly and aen Norton & 
ompany, Inc. Copyright, 1936, by The Psychoanalytic Quarterly Press. 
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discharged libido that a person can hold freely suspended." * The 
terms excitation and undischarged libido may roughly be translated 
into the term primary frustration; these terms imply the continuation 
of an ungratified need. 

(The development of frustration tolerance may be considered 
analogous to the development of tolerance of drugs. Tolerance will 
develop most adequately when the dosage ofa drug is gradually in- 
creased, but will be unlikely to develop at all when too much is taken 
at a particular time. 

The development of frustration tolerance follows a similar princi- 
ple: frustration tolerance will develop most satisfactorily through 
gradually increased exposure to frustration. The person who has been 
“overprotected” or "pampered"—that is, protected against a normal 
amount of frustration—will have low tolerance for the frustrations 
that will inevitably occur when the protection has been removed. Like- 
wise, the person who has been subjected to more frustration than he 
can tolerate will have low frustration tolerance, since it will have been 
necessary for him to employ maladaptive defensive reactions (which 
become habitual). 

Probably frustration tolerance, as defined by Rosenzweig, is con- 
cerned only with primary frustration—that is, with frustrations in- 
volving the sheer continuation of ungratified needs.” When high frus- 
tration tolerance is manifested, it is probably based on confidence in 
eventual gratification—an attitude that implies the absence of second- 
ary frustration. In other words, frustration tolerance (which might 
preferably be termed zeed tolerance) is apparently dependent on self- 
confidence and environmental confidence. 

It is probable that each individual at a given stage in his develop- 
ment has a specific degree of frustration tolerance. To an external ob- 
server, a person's level of frustration tolerance may appear to fluctuate 
greatly from time to time, depending on such conditions as fatigue, 
physical illness, the kind of day he has had, etc. This fluctuation is 
probably apparent rather than real, since fatigue, illness, etc., will 


24 Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis (New York, 
1935), p- 327- n 

25 As we shall have occasion to note subsequently, 
aggressive motivation arise with the Occurrence of second: 
anxiety and aggressive motivation will function as primary 
continued motivational excitations. The capacity to delay 
of aggressive motivation would properly come under th 
tolerance. 
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themselves function as frustrations, whose strength will approach the 
upper limit of the individual’s tolerance. Under such conditions, an 
additional minor frustration may be sufficient to elicit extreme reac- 
tions. This interpretation seems to be consistent with what has been 
said regarding the cumulative effect of minor frustrations, the inter- 
dependence of frustrations, and the generalization of frustration. 

. Our present-day society continually exerts pressure on the indi- 
vidual to develop frustration tolerance. From the time of St. Paul, who 
exhorted us to “put away childish things," to modern times, when we 
are admonished to “be our age,” our culture has been imbued with 
pr opaganda for frustration tolerance. Thus, one of the powerful moti- 
FakOns during childhood involves the pressure to be a “big boy" or a 
. big girl.” And adults feel that it is shameful to “show their weakness" 
In public by the exhibition of uncontrolled reactions to frustration; the 
Same individuals, however, may exhibit these reactions in the privacy 
of their homes. 


GENERAL REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION 
AND CONFLICT 


ruts section will deal with some of the general reactions 
to frustration and conflict. The treatment here will be relatively brief, 
Since subsequent chapters will treat these reactions in detail. 


Direct Removal of Frustration 


The direct removal of frustration, 
the original motive, is the expected reaction to frustr 
vidual can perceive this as a possibility. Such direct re 
ton may be achieved in different ways. 

, One method involves increasing one's effort to overcome the bar- 
Mer that obstructs progress toward a goal. This is exemplified by the 
individual who runs in order to catch a bus he is about to miss, or by 


the individual who studies harder in order to pass a course. P 
Another method involves a re-evaluation of the positive and nega- 


tive features in the situation—i.e., 2 reinterpretation of the situation so 
that it will be perceived as nonfrustrating. Thus, a child whose ball is 
lodged in a tree, and who has been forbidden to climb trees, may dis- 
Sover that he can dislodge the ball by throwing rocks at it. 


which leads to gratification of 
ation, if the indi- 
moval of frustra- 
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Aggression 


It is the thesis of Dollard and his collaborators that the invariable 
response to frustration will be aggression in some form.” Whoever or 
whatever is perceived to be the source of frustration will regularly be 
perceived as a suitable object of aggression. As Freud has stated, “the 
ego hates, abhors and pursues with intent to destroy all objects which 
are for it a source of painful feelings." *' 

This does not imply that aggression will be directly or crudely 
expressed, for aggression may be displaced and disguised in various 
ways. Since direct aggression against the perceived source of frustration 
may represent a danger to the individual, such aggression may be dis- 
placed onto less dangerous objects, or it may be changed into socially 


approved or symbolic forms. A more detailed treatment of aggression 
will be given in Chap. V. 


Anxiety 


The occurrence of anxiety is a regular accompaniment of frustra- 
tion or conflict. Since anxiety itself functions as a motive, and since de- 
fensive activities are employed to reduce anxiety, the psychology of 
adjustment is focused upon the anxiety reaction and methods for its 
reduction. A subsequent chapter will be devoted to the discussion of 
anxiety. 


ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 


THIS section, and those similarly titled in subsequent chap- 
ters, will deal with the "applied psychology" of adjustment. Tradi- 
tionally this has been termed “mental hygiene.” 

The implications of such terms as “mental hygiene,” “mental 
health,” etc., are incorrect in a number of respects. In the first place, 
the term "mental" implies a dichotomy between "mental" and “physi- 
cal,” when in reality there is no such dichotomy. The organism func- 
tions psychosomatically, as the discussion of a previous chapter has 
emphasized. Moreover, terms such as “hygiene” and “health” had their 
origin in medicine and therefore carry implications that do not really 
apply to the phenomena of adjustive behavior. 

26 John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, Neal E. Miller, 


À , O. Hobart Mowrer, and 
Robert R. Sears, Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, 1939), pp. 1-54. 
27 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 81. 
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f The terms "adjustment" and “adjustive,” however, carry no such 
incorrect implications. When we speak of adjustive implications, there 
should be no misleading connotations, since the term implies merely 
the application of adjustive principles to the problems of everyday 
living. Few will be misguided by this term, as persons frequently have 
been by terms such as “mental hygiene” and “mental illness." * 

E should be emphasized that there can be no simple rules for the 
E l effective adjustment. Adjustive behavior should be un- 
"pene editos extremely complicated interrelations; and, though 
fasi ires es Liege we! Pe be discovered, the concrete mani- 
usw abend a eee e 

4 2 udy of the individual 
beoe d ien can be no free and easy statements as to what all 
OSA als should or should not do in order to become effectively ad- 


Frustration Unavoidable 


In previous sections it has been emphasized that frustration is un- 
avoidable. The socialization process requires frustration of the child’s 
originally uncontrolled impulses. Limitations that occur in the external 
ee and in the potentialities of the person also imply that 

Tustration is inevitable. 


RE Since frustration is unavoidable, ther 
ating its elimination. Even if this were possible, it would probably not 


be desirable, for, as we have previously seen, the pleasures of life con- 
sist in activities that reduce motivation; and if motivation were not 
frustrated at all—that is, if motivation were not allowed to build up to 
appreciably high levels—little pleasure would be derived from living. 


e can be little value in advo- 


Fri ] " 
Ustration Necessary for Learning 


O'Kelly has pointed out that frustration 
Condition for the occurrence of learning.” If the individual could 
rousal of each motive, 


achi ; heo f x 
oe gratification immediately upon the ar h n 
ere would be no adaptation to be accomplished. The individual 
earns new responses only upon the basis of frustration, which itself 
28 That ; ; ed from the use of misleading 
ti > at such misunderstanding has occurri lea 
us Is evident from the enen Dy physicians, as well as by laymen: "Its all 
ii mind"—as if to imply that symptoms arising from adjustive difficulties are 
Senay rather than real. 
Lawrence I. O'Kelly, Introduction to Psychopathology (New York, 1949), 


is probably a necessary 


P- 41. 
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will occur only by virtue of the inadequacy of pre-existing behavior 
patterns. The individual who has been excessively protected against 
frustration will, on the basis of his immature behavior patterns, be 
unprepared to gratify his motives when at last he is forced to depend 
on his own devices. 


Frustration within Limits 


Any person who holds an authoritative position in relation to 
children, or, for that matter, in relation to other adults, should be 
sensitive to the level of frustration tolerance which characterizes each 
individual over whom he exerts authority. The procedures of socializ- 
ing, teaching, and supervising should involve no more frustration than 
the subordinate individual can reasonably tolerate. Since frustration is 
an inevitable accompaniment of these procedures, the parent, the 
teacher, or the supervisor should limit the amount of frustration to that 
which is essential for achieving the immediate purpose. 

The use of forms of gratification (rewards, praise, the display of 
friendliness or affection, etc.) will aid in keeping the level of frustra- 
tion to a minimum; thus, while any educative procedure will neces- 
sarily involve the frustration of particular impulses, the other motives 
of the individual need not be frustrated in the process. 


Level of Aspiration (Ego-Ideal) 


An individual's level of aspiration, or ego-ideal, embodies the 
standards of achievement which the individual has adopted for himself. 
Obviously, frustration is largely a function of the incompatibility be- 
tween the level of aspiration and the individual's realistic possibilities in 


relation to his environment. Lewin has made the following statement 
regarding level of aspiration: 


A successful individual typically sets his next goal somewhat, but 
not too much, above his last achievement. In this way he steadily 
raises his level of aspiration. Although in the long run he is guided 
by his ideal goal, which may be rather high, nevertheless his real 
goal for the next step is kept realistically close to his present posi- 
tion. The unsuccessful individual, on the other hand, tends to 
show one of two reactions: he sets his goal very low, frequently 
below his past achievement—that is, he becomes intimidated and 
gives up reaching out toward higher goals—or he sets his goal far 
above his ability. . . . To develop and to maintain high goals and, 
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at the same time, to keep the plan for the next action realistically 
within the limits of what is possible, seems to be one of the basic 
objectives for and a criterion of high morale. 


Johnson has stressed that the source of much maladjustment is to 
be understood in terms of the “I-F-D formula,” which involves a de- 
velopment “from idealism to frustration to demoralization.” * Keeping 
the level of aspiration realistically within the limits of one’s possibilities 
of achievement, then, is a guiding principle that can aid in preventing 
the occurrence of frustration beyond the limit of one’s frustration 
tolerance. 


Hierarchy of Values (Philosophy of Life) 

If the individual has established a hierarchy among his values 
(motives)—if his values are ordered in terms of their relative impor- 
tance—if he has developed, in other words, a reasonably consistent 
Philosophy of life, then many of his conflicts will resolve themselves 
more or less automatically, and many of his frustrations will have little 
Significance for him. When a conflict occurs between two motives the 
Preference order of which has already been established, the conflict 
will immediately be resolved, since the individual will choose to gratify 
One motive in preference to the other. Moreover, frustration of motives 
that are evaluated as relatively unimportant will arouse little anxiety, 
Since motives of greater importance will be gratified with some degree 
of regularity, The achievement of a hierarchy of values is one of the 
Significant indications of a mature personality. 


SUMMARY 


FRUSTRATION and conflict pervade human living. Frustra- 


tion involves the perception of an actual (immediate) or potential (de- 
layed) interference with the gratification of a motive, or with some 
Special way of gratifying a motive. The perception of frustration is 
Significantly related to the individual's self-confidence and to his con- 

uation of a motive becomes a 
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frustration as soon as the individual perceives an interference with 
gratification. 

Frustrations may be classified in a number of ways. Primary frus- 
trations involve the sheer continuation of needs, while secondary frus- 
trations involve the perception of some particular interference with 
gratification. 

Passive frustrations involve the mere perception of an interference 
with gratification, while active frustrations involve a threat to the in- 
dividual’s safety; in other words, active frustrations involve a larger 
pattern of motives than is involved in passive frustrations. 

Need frustrations involve the temporary or permanent prevention 
of gratification; instrumental act frustrations involve interference with 
a particular mode of achieving gratification; object frustrations involve 
interference with gratification in relation to a particular cathected 
object. 

Frustrations may also be classified, in terms of their source, as ex- 
ternal and internal; external and internal frustrations may be further 
subdivided into privations (lacks or defects), deprivations (losses), and 
obstructions (barriers between the individual and his goals). Internal 
obstructions are termed conflicts. 

Conflicts may be classified in terms of the possible combinations of 
valence or cathexis—in terms of whether they are predominantly plus- 
plus, plus-minus, or minus-minus. 

Plus-plus conflicts require a choice between incompatible goals that 
are positively cathected. Plus-plus conflicts are usually relatively mi- 

nor, since either choice will bring some gratification; they may, how- 
ever, be of major importance when they require a relatively permanent 
or irrevocable choice. 

Plus-minus conflicts require a choice between losing some desired 
goal in order to avoid its negative features and accepting the negative 
features in order to attain the desired goal. Immobility and vacillation 
frequently occur in response to plus-minus conflicts. Plus-minus con- 
flicts are likely to be of severe intensity, since they are difficult to re- 
solve, and since either solution will involve frustration. 

Minus-minus conflicts require a choice between negatively ca- 
thected goals; in order to escape one frustration, the individual must 
become the victim of another. The typical reactions to minus-minus 
conflicts are withdrawal and vacillation. Minus-minus conflicts are typi- 
cally severe; they are difficult to resolve, since escaping one frustration 
will involve being trapped by another. 
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Conflicts usually involve complex combinations of positive and 
Negative cathexis; the above classification of conflicts, therefore, should 
be regarded as an oversimplification. 

_ Conflicts may also be classified in terms of the origin of the mo- 
tives that conflict with each other. Id-id conflicts involve the operation 
of two or more incompatible biogenic motives. Id-superego conflicts 
involve the operation of psychogenic motives that are incompatible 
with biogenic motives. Superego-superego conflicts involve the opera- 
tion of incompatible psychogenic motives. Id-id conflicts are usually of 
minor significance, but id-superego and superego-superego conflicts 
may be at the root of most instances of human maladjustment. i 

Human living is beset with frustrations that are typical at different 
Stages of development. Among these typical frustrations are loss of 
love, feeding frustrations, exploration restrictions, cleanliness training, 
rivalries within the family, lessening dependence, sexual restrictions, sex 
Patterning, school frustrations, adult frustrations in striving for eco- 
nomic Security and social status, death of family members and friends, 
and failures in various enterprises. 

Frustration involves all of the principles that relate to motives. The 
Concepts of discomforting stimuli, increased muscular tension, in- 
creased activity, and unconscious motivation apply as much to frustra- 
tlon as to the original motives that are frustrated. 

. Fora frustration or a conflict to be significant, 
üvely strong motives. Both the motive and its frustration—both of the 
incompatible features of a conflict—must be of equal strength if the 
frustration or conflict is to become significant for adjustment. Of the 
Motives involved in conflict, those which are prepotent will eventually 
Win out, If prepotent motives are frustrated by'agencies other than in- 
compatible motives, the frustration is likely to be severe. The response 
to a series of minor frustrations may be similar to that which is induced 
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Frustrations may generalize from one situation to another. On the 
basis of previous frustrations, the individual may develop a low level of 
confidence in himself or in his environment, and he may become less 
than normally efficient; therefore he will be more likely to perceive 
any given situation as frustrating. 

Since many motives operate on a relatively unconscious level, the 
frustration of relatively unconscious motives will occur; the individual 
may be aware that he is frustrated, or merely aware of anxiety, without 
knowing what motives are being frustrated. 

Frustration tolerance (or need tolerance) is defined as the individ- 
ual's capacity to delay gratification. It will develop most adequately 
when the frustration required of the individual increases gradually 
within the limit of pre-existing tolerance. Too little frustration or too 
much frustration at any given time will interfere with the development 
of frustration tolerance. 

General reactions to frustration include the direct removal of frus- 
tration through gratification of the original motive, the development of 
aggressive motivation, and the development of anxiety. 

The principles of frustration have the following adjustive implica- 
tions: (1) that frustration is unavoidable; (2) that frustration is neces- 
sary for learning; (3) that the level of aspiration should be maintained 
reasonably near the level of the individual’s previous achievement; (4) 
that persons in authority over others should be sensitive to the frustra- 
tion tolerance of those who are subordinate to them, and should strive 
to socialize, teach, or supervise in such a manner that the induced frus- 
tration will be within the limits of frustration tolerance; and (5) that 
many conflicts are readily resolved, and many frustrations rendered un- 
important, if the individual has developed a stable hierarchy, or ordered 
system, of values, 

Aggression, which is one of the general reactions to frustration, 


and punishment, which involves aggression, will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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cHAPTER Five 


A ggression and Punishment 


Thou shalt not kill. 


The limitation of aggression is the first and perhaps the hardest sacri- 


fice which society demands from each individual.” 


. VV usxzvrn the individual is frustrated, aggressive motiva- 
tion will arise. This aggressive motivation will usually undergo frustra- 
tion, not only through external (usually social) prohibitions but also 
through prohibitions of conscience. The frustration of aggressive moti- 
vation will arouse further aggressive motivation, and so a self-main- 
taining sequence will occur: aggressive motivation will continually 
increase in intensity until it is finally gratified in a direct, displaced, 


disguised, or symbolic manner. 


DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION 


d as an act intended to frustrate, 


AGGRESSION may be define! c 
or an object? An act that acci- 


injure, or destroy another individual : 
dentally injures another person or an object need not be interpreted as 


aggression. Since, however, the aggressive motive may function un- 
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whether a given act is accidental or the outcome of aggressive motiva- 
tion. Aggression involves activity that aims at frustrating or injuring 
an object; it is accompanied by a conscious or an unconscious attitude 
of hostility. Aggression does not always eventuate in frustration or 
injury to an object, even though its goal is to achieve such frustration 
or injury. 


Forms of Aggression 


Aggression may assume many forms. It may be expressed through 
overt physical attack, through overt attack against the personality, or 
through subtle and indirect forms of attack. 

Overt PuvsicAL Accression. The most obvious forms of aggres- 
sion involve doing physical damage or injury to another person, to 
his possessions, or to things that he values. 

Attacks against the body of another person may involve hitting, 
slapping, scratching, biting, or pushing him; pulling his hair; using 
weapons—sticks, stones, knives, guns, blackjacks, lead pipes and other 
“blunt instruments”—against him; tying him with ropes; locking him 
in dark closets; burning his house while he is asleep; lynching him; tar- 
and-feathering him; etc. 

Attacks against the individual’s property may involve damaging, 
burning, stealing, or otherwise destroying his possessions; or they may 
involve “cutthroat” competition to drive him out of business. 

Attacks against things that another person values may involve 
kicking his dog, putting up billboards to interfere with his “view,” 
scaring his children, or defacing monuments or symbols of a patriotic 
or religious nature. 


Overt AGGRESSION AGAINST THE PERSONALITY. Aggressive actions 
that damage the personality, through injury to the individual's reputa- 
tion, are usually verbal in nature. Such attacks may involve cursing, 
denouncing, accusing, blaming, criticizing, ridiculing, belittling, in- 
sulting, or slandering the object of aggression; they may involve telling 
malicious jokes at his expense, using foul language in his presence, mak- 
ing irritable or nonsensical (e.g., punning) replies to his serious re- 
marks, using sarcasm against him, or making him the object of malicious 
gossip. Such verbal attacks on another’s personality or reputation may 
eventuate in his embarrassment, his loss of self-esteem, his loss of social 
approval, or even his disgrace. 

Inpirect Forms or Accression. Indirect forms of aggression 
may damage the object of aggression even though the aggressor may 
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not be aware of the aggressive intention of his acts; or the aggression 
may do no real harm to the object of aggression, since it makes use 
of such unrealistic techniques as fantasy, magic, sorcery, or witchcraft. 
f In the first class are to be mentioned those acts which have given 
rise to the adage that “hell is paved with good intentions.” The individ- 
ual who harbors unconscious aggressive needs will frequently do harm 
to the persons whom he consciously strives to benefit. This is fre- 
quently the case when parents or teachers punish children with the 
conscious goal of preparing them for a better-adjusted life in the fu- 
ture, Being too lenient with children may serve a similar aggressive 
aim. In other words, as much genuine damage may be done through 
the expression of unconscious aggressive motivation as through the 
realization of a conscious aggressive design. 

When aggression is expressed in fantasy, as in the case of the child 
Who dreams of the time when he can retaliate for a spanking, or as in 
the case of the pupil who imagines his teacher in an embarrassing situa- 
ton or in a serious accident, no real damage will be done to the object 
Of aggression. Likewise, when an individual gratifies his hostility by 
Means of such a technique as magic, sorcery, or witchcraft, he will 
do no actual damage to his intended victim, unless the latter hap- 
Pens to believe in the power of such techniques and happens to have 
knowledge that one of them is being used against him. 

Cuancr m Form or Accression. When the individual is pre- 
vented, either by external pressures or by introjected standards, from 
Committing aggression in a direct and obvious form, he will ordinarily 
Substitute a less direct form. Thus, if he cannot use physical aggres- 


sion, he may give vent to verbal methods of attacking the person- 


ality; when even this form of expression is prevented, he may indulge 
in aggressive fantasies. Such projective techniques as finger-painting 
and play therapy are based on the principle that individuals who are 
not free to express their hostility in a direct form may express it 


through these indirect media. 


Feelings and Attitudes Associated with Aggression 
implies an action. Certain 


with aggressive be- 
be mentioned anger, 


f Aggression, as previously indicated, i 
*elings and attitudes are, in general, associated 
avior. Among these feelings and attitudes may 


resentment, hostility, hatred, anxiety, and guilt. = 
Anger implies an emotional process that is aroused during frustra- 


tion, In terms of the total need integrate—which may be termed hostil- 
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ity or aggressive motivation—anger may be regarded as involving the 
combination of a need (tension) with imagined instrumental acts (in- 
jurious modes of action), but with no recognized or definite object. 
When anger is experienced, the individual will be able to gratify his 
aggressive need by means of aggressive action against almost any ob- 
ject that happens to be in his way. Anger has sometimes been called 
“free-floating aggression," implying its lack of a definite object. The 
term resentment implies a prolonged state of anger, which continues 
to be experienced when the individual cannot find suitable aggressive 
outlets. 

Hostility involves the total need integrate that we have previously 
called aggressive motivation. That is to say, hostility involves a need 
(tension) in combination with imagined instrumental acts (injurious 
modes of action) in relation to a definite person or object. An in- 
dividual may be angry or feel resentment without knowing what he 
is angry at or resentful toward, but an individual's hostility is always 
directed toward some particular person or thing. 

Hatred implies an established and long-continuing hostility that 
is maintained in relation to a particular object. One may have a momen- 
tary attitude of hostility, but one only hates those objects in relation 
to which hostility has become a firmly established attitude. 

When, through repression, both the object and the instrumental 
act have been lost to consciousness, the bare need (tension) that re- 
mains in consciousness will be experienced as anxiety. 

When, through repression and displacement, the original object of 
hostility is lost to consciousness and hostility is consciously turned 
against the self, guilt will be experienced. 


Sadism and Masochism 


When aggressive needs become relatively generalized, and become 
permanent personality traits, it is customary to classify such personality 
traits under sadism or masochism. Originally, following the practice of 
Kraft-Ebing, Freud treated sadism and masochism as sexual perver- 
sions.* According to Freud, “we use the word ‘sadism’ when sexual 
satisfaction depends upon the sexual object suffering pain, ill-treatment, 
and humiliation, and the word ‘masochism’ when the subject himself 
has to suffer such treatment.” ° 


4 Sigmund Freud, “Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex,” in The 
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In modern usage these terms have come to imply a generalized 
tendency to inflict pain and suffering on others (sadism) or to gain 
gratification from the suffering of pain and humiliation (masochism). 
The pleasure associated with inflicting or suffering pain is not neces- 
sarily related to gratification of the biogenic sexual drive. Murray, for 
example, states that sadism “describes pleasure that is felt when an ob- 
ject is hurt or belittled. It leads to the maltreatment of others: unjustly 
dominating, bullying, hurting or torturing a younger child or animal.” * 
Murray lists masochism under the need for abasement, which is defined 
as the need to “surrender . . . comply and accept punishment . . . 
apologize, confess, atone. . . .”7 

The sadist—the person who has developed a consistent need to 
commit aggression against external objects—manifests various forms 
of cruelty. The masochist—the person who has developed a consistent 
need to displace aggression onto himself—enjoys various forms of mar- 
tyrdom, humiliation, and self-depreciation. Both sadistic and masochistic 
tendencies are often expressed in the behavior of the same individual.* 


TYPICAL AGGRESSIVE EXPRESSIONS 


IN OUR own society, some forms of aggression are severely 
Prohibited, while other forms are approved and encouraged. Thus, 
“aggressiveness leading to the destruction of life and property is 
strongly prohibited by our code of Jaws and penal system. On the 
other hand, rivalry and competition are encouraged, and have become 
the accepted pattern of our culture.” ? The present section will deal 
With some major areas in which aggression is expressed by present-day 
Americans, 


Economic Competition 


Indirect forms of aggression 


Competition. Individuals compete aga 
tailers compete against consumers and against one another for the 
Consumer’s limited income; manufacturers compete against other manu- 
facturers—in short, almost every phase of our economic life is com- 
Petitive, 

To the extent that one person o 
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nomic competition, other competitors will lose. Successful economic 
competition involves an indirect aggression against the less successful 
competitors. Regardless of the degree of success in economic com- 
petition, the competitive activity itself will involve various forms of 
aggression. Economic forms of aggression, when practiced within the 
limits of legal and moral standards, are highly approved in our society; 
as a matter of fact, the noncompetitive individual is often regarded as 
“abnormal.” 


Political Competition 

Our political system involves continual competition among rival 
parties, and among rival candidates, for positions of dominance. There 
are, even between elections, many expressions of hostility against mem- 
bers of opposite parties; during pre-election campaigns such aggression 
reaches its height, with the contending candidates making true and 
false accusations against one another, one impugning another’s charac- 
ter, and so on. Most of this political competition is approved by the 


majority; indeed, it is widely believed that representative government 
would be impossible without it. 


Crime and Delinquency 


Although our society disapproves, and often punishes, the individ- 
ual who commits a criminal form of aggression, crime and delinquency 
are widely practiced. Many crimes involve aggression, sometimes 
against the frustrating agent himself (as in the case of some murders) 
and sometimes against objects other than the frustrating agent (as in 
the case of delinquent behavior that has its origin in home and family 
frustrations). Frequently, crimes involve aggression against the prop- 
erty of the frustrating agent (as in the case of arson “for spite”) or 
against symbols highly valued by the frustrating agent (as in some 
cases of treason). Obviously many crimes gratify the hostile needs 
of the criminal even though they may, at the same time, gratify other 
forms of motivation. 


Industrial Conflicts 


Industrial conflicts (strikes, lockouts, etc.) frequently involve 
aggression. Krech and Crutchfield have pointed out that “the worker 
does not perceive a strike as a passive refusal to work—he sees it as a 
positive technique of force.” * The strike, in other words, is seen as a 


10 David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social 
Psychology (New York, 1948), p. 554. 
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form of aggression against management. Such aggression may have its 
origin in the frustrations that occur outside the work situation as well 
as in frustrations relating to the conditions of employment. It is prob- 
able, however, that frustrations occurring outside the work situation 
have been overemphasized in this connection. Thus, according to Krech 
and Crutchfield, 


- +. it is safe to hazard a guess that most instances of industrial 
conflict can properly be characterized as constructive and healthy 
frustration reactions. That is, specific, consciously identified needs 
are frustrated. The worker, thus frustrated, recognizes manage- 
ment policies as the barriers intervening between him and his goals, 
and he reacts by direct action against these barriers through strik- 
ing or other forms of industrial conflict.” 


War 


For some of the individuals involved, the waging of war will 
Bratify aggressive motivation. But it would be incorrect to assume— 
even though the activities of soldiers do injure and destroy the enemy 


and his property—that soldiers themselves are necessarily engaged in 


gr atifying aggressive needs. *Many, perhaps most, people are forced to 
lack of desire for it or even active 


engage in war despite their own 

Opposition to it.” '? This coercion in itself may function as a frustration, 
Which, along with other frustrations necessarily associated with mili- 
tary life, may arouse aggressive needs that can be expressed in action 


against the enemy. 

Exposure to propaganda may also lead to the canalization (dis- 
Placement) of aggression onto the specific enemy that happens to be 
in vogue at a particular period in history. Propaganda, likewise, may 
Induce individuals to perceive the enemy as a frustrating agent, so that 
their need for ageression against the enemy will be increased. Thus, 
One of Hitler's favorite techniques was to “inform” his subjects that 
they were about to be attacked by some bordering state, thus preparing 


them for the “necessity” of striking the first blow. 
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ment, against members of minority groups. When members of a rinor- 
ity group happen to be the actual agents of frustration, aggression will 
more readily be committed against them than against frustrating agents 
who are not members of a minority group.'? 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF AGGRESSION 


THE PRECEDING discussion has dealt mainly with the defi- 
nition and description of aggression. The following discussion will deal 
with the dynamic interrelations between aggression and other person- 
ality processes. 


Sources of Aggression 


Questions that relate to the sources of aggression are highly signifi- 
cant not only for the psychology of adjustment but also for some of 
the broader problems in social psychology. Thus, Frank has written: 


This question is of the utmost importance socially and education- 
ally, since the answer involves the future of our society and of the 
civilized world. If man is innately hostile and aggressive, prone to 
destructive antagonisms and rivalries, then the prospects for a bet- 
ter, more humanly desirable society are not very bright. If human 
nature, as theological tradition and many of our . . . students of 
personality tell us, is born wicked, sinful, and hostile and must be 
forced to be social, co-operative, and altruistic, the task of educa- 
tion is essentially a coercive one, that of curbing the hostility, of 
teaching individuals to “handle their aggressiveness.” If, on the 
other hand, human nature is essentially plastic, subject to educa- 
tional direction toward friendliness, co-operativeness, gentleness, 
and genuine group or social activity, then the task of education is 
to prevent the early distortions and unnecessary deprivations that 
arouse resentment and aggressiveness, by providing as much affec- 
tionate reassurance and toleration of individual, temperamental 
differences as possible for the children who have been ill treated 
or neglected by their parents. 


33 Ibid., pp. 443-98. 

3 Lawrence K. Frank, “The Fundamental Needs of the Child," Mental 
Hygiene, 22 (1938), p. 372. Reprinted by permission of The National Association 
for Mental Health, Inc. Copyright, 1938, by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Inc. 
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— ne Wi enis dps em borti biogenic and psychogenic in- 
of aggression have been advocated. 

iaa VERSUS PSYGHORIIS INTERPRETATIONS, In his later years, 

à E ieved that “the tendency to aggression is an innate, independ- 
"e instinctual disposition in man." ^ This conception was connected 
dai ones 7 of ie Kien instinct" or "instinct of self- 
the dicet: of em i: is E = 3 me "| 
ioci his eg ive impi ses onto the externa war d. 

: , however, Freud believed aggression to be the “pri- 
mordial reaction" to frustration." id 


When the object becomes a source of pleasurable feelings, a motor 
tendency is set up which strives to bring the object near to and 
incorporate it into the ego; we then speak of the "attraction" 
exercised by the pleasure-giving object, and say that we "love" 
that object. Conversely, when the object is the source of painful 
feelings, there is a tendency which endeavors to increase the dis- 
tance between object and ego and to repeat in relation to the 
former the primordial attempt at flight from the external world 
with its flow of stimuli. We feel a “repulsion” from the object, and 
hate it; this hate can then be intensified to the point of an aggressive 
tendency towards the object, with the intention of destroying it. 
tes, abhors and pursues with intent to destroy all 


» +. The ego ha 
f painful feelings. . . .* 


objects which are for it a source o 
ogenic reaction: in his later in- 
he direct expression of a basic 
he regarded aggression as 4 
need. In other words, Freud 
whether independent of, or 
a biogenic process. 


- Freud viewed aggression as a bi 
pretation he regarded aggression as t 
ro while in his earlier interpretation 
pasenie reaction to the frustration of any 

elieved that the tendency to aggression, 


se - à 
condary to, frustration, must be considered 
s are, for the most part, in 


Modern students of behavior dynamic 
agreement with Freud’s earlier view that aggression occurs as à reaction 
to frustration. Dollard and his collaborators have organized much evi- 
dence in support of this point of view.? Some writers maintain that 
Pis aggressive response to frustration is itself a learned reaction; others, 
» SS ivilizati Its Discontents, translated by Joan Ri- 

gmund Freud, Civilization and Its Disco 
Viere (London, 1951), p- bee Reprinted by permission © The Hogarth Press, Ltd. 
" 16 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, translated by Joan Riviere (London, 
P50), IV, pots, 162-3. 
et eal E. Miller, O- Hobart Mowrer, and 


18 John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, N 
Robert R. Sears, Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, 1939), pP. 1-54 
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like Freud, regard aggression as a biogenic reaction. It seems highly 
probable that aggression functions as a biogenic process that occurs in 
response to frustration—that is to say, the aggressive response to frus- 
tration does not have to be learned by the individual.” 

FnusrRATION-AGGRESSION Hypotuesis. The frustration-aggression 
hypothesis was given its first systematic treatment by a group of psy- 
chologists working at Yale University. In their book, Frustration and 
Aggression, this hypothesis is succinctly stated: “. . . the occurrence 
of aggressive behavior always presupposes the existence of frustration 
and, contrariwise . . . the existence of frustration always leads to some 
form of aggression." *? 

This does not imply that direct aggressive behavior will always 
occur in conjunction with frustration, since aggression may be ex- 
pressed in devious and indirect ways; yet “, . . although these reac- 
tions may be . . . compressed, delayed, disguised, displaced, or other- 
wise deflected from their immediate and logical goal, they are not 
destroyed." ?! 

When the authors of Frustration and Aggression speak of frustra- 
tion as an instigation to aggression, they mean that the occurrence of 
frustration will develop a need for aggression. This need, like any other 
need, will continue to function until it is gratified in some way. If the 
aggressive need remains ungratified, the occurrence of further frustra- 
tion will increase its strength. Factors associated with the strength of 
aggressive motivation will be discussed in a subsequent section. 

The first contention of the frustration-aggression hypothesis— 
that aggression occurs only as a reaction to frustration—has met with 
little criticism. There have been, however, a number of criticisms 
against the second contention—that frustration always leads to aggres- 
sion. Such criticisms usually begin by interpreting aggression as overt 
aggression, without taking adequate account of the devious, indirect, 
and substitute methods by which the aggressive need may be gratified. 


_ ? We have indicated, in Chap. II, that anger may be regarded as a biogenic 
emotion; we have also noted that, except for its lack of a definite object, anger is 
equivalent to aggressive motivation or hostility. If anger can be considered a bio- 
genic emotion, then aggressive motivation should likewise be regarded as biogenic; 
in any given instance, all that remains to be learned—the only psychogenic aspect 
—is the identity of the frustrating agent (a suitable object of aggression). Of 
course, this does not imply that anger or hostility will always function consciously 
in response to frustration, nor that aggression will always occur in a recognizable 
form, if indeed it occurs at all. 

20 John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, Neal E, Miller, O. Hobart Mowrer, and 
Robert R. Sears, Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, 1939), p. 1. Reprinted 
by peepee of Yale University Press. Copyright, 1939, by Yale University Press. 

21 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Strength of Instigation to Aggression 


Hie ai hee a pae of everyday living the individual is continually 
zal ce = spsratidn of his motives, the aggressive need will, 
mds " e operative in some degree. This, of course, does not 
ee E = individual will continually be in the process of expressing 
will in «E that the meed will be functioning. This need 
cei idi a ividuals and on diferent occasions, build up toa 
Sea a efore being “discharged. The strength of aggressive 
coo de. ich can be tolerated before "discharge" will depend 
B. degree of frustration tolerance of the individual, as well as 
pon the situation. 
dun and his collaborators have discussed three objective vari- 
Senden may be interrelated with the strength of instigation to ag- 
are: «(1 p strength of aggressive motivation). These three variables 
PM E ae strength of instigation to tbe frustrated response, (2) tbe 
ber ue fe interference with the frustrated response, and (3) the num- 
ustrated response-sequences.” ^ 

STRENGTH or INSTIGATION TO FRUSTRATED RESPONSES. This vari- 

able involves the strength of the frustrated motive and the strength of 


athexis in relation to a particular goal object. In the case of thirst, for 


ex $ : . 
ample, the stronger the thirst, the stronger will be the impulse to 
ty individual is intent 


Aggression if water is unavailable. Or if the thirs 
9n having a glass of beer, he will, upon being offered a glass of water 
instead, develop stronger aggressive motivation than if he were merely 
Tg and had no particular goal object in mind. The authors of 
"Tustration and Aggression have pointed out, in exemplification of this 
Principle, that the violence of lovers’ quarrels is greater than the vio- 
lence of quarrels between mere acquaintances, since in the case of 
lovers the need for affectionate behavior between them is greater, so 


th fa E 2 
at any interference “produces a m ous frustration. 


ore seri 
DEGREE or INTERFERENCE WITH FRUSTRATED Response. This vari- 
able i : 
ble involves the degree of frustration w 


hich is perceived by the in- 
dividual. One study that bears on the relation be 


tween the strength 

of the aggressive need and the strength of frustration (objectively in- 

23 In the objecti i reference, which is maintained by 

ective or pert : 

= authors of F; ee m ggression, the perceptual process is not, of course, 

m bodied in this variable. The concept of objective a, hawen us 

9m the individual’: E i have little value for the understanding 
ual's perception of it, can have c a 

9f behavior dynamics For Eamus the loss of a five-dollar bill would oean a 

! ferent frustration to a millionaire than to 2 typical college student or professor. 


22725 
Ibid., pp. 28-38. -—: 
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terpreted) revealed a high inverse relationship between economic con- 
ditions in the South and the annual number of lynchings; lynchings 
occurred with higher frequency in years of relatively great economic 
frustration.” 

NUMBER OF FRUSTRATED RrsPONsE-SEQUENCES. This variable re- 
fers to the accumulation of aggressive motivation which, awaiting grat- 
ification, will continue to grow with each successive frustration. 
“Minor frustrations add together to produce an aggressive response of 
greater strength than would normally be expected from the frustrating 
situation that appears to be the immediate antecedent of the aggres- 
sion.” In other words, each frustration will give rise to a certain de- 
gree of aggressive motivation; the aggressive motivation will continue 
to increase in strength and, when it is finally discharged in action, the 
aggressive response will be disproportionate to the final frustration in 
the sequence, 

AGGRESSIVE CATHARSIS. A significant principle related to the ac- 
cumulation of aggressive motivation is that “the occurrence of any act 
of aggression is assumed to reduce the instigation to aggression. In psy- 
choanalytic terminology, such a release is called catharsis.” ?? This prin- 
ciple is similar to that involved in the gratification of any motive; any 
form or degree of gratification will reduce the need. 

Aggressive catharsis is exemplified by the fact that an emotional 
outburst will be followed by relief or relaxation. This “blowing off 
of steam” amounts to gratification of the aggressive need that has de- 
veloped through a succession of minor frustrations. For example, Bar- 
uch found that children became better adjusted to their home situations 
after engaging in play therapy that involved the mutilation of clay 
models of their parents—that is, after symbolic gratification of their 
need for aggression.” 

INTEGRATIVE SUMMARY. The three objective variables that were 
discussed by Dollard and others? can be embodied in a single prin- 
ciple: the strength of aggressive motivation varies directly with the 
strength of frustration. When frustration is viewed in terms of the 

*4 Carl I. Hovland and Robert R. Sears, “Minor Studies of Aggression: VI. 
Correlation of Lynchings with Economic Indices,” Journal of Psychology, 9 
(1940), 301-10. . 

?5 Dollard et al., op. cit., p. 31. 

26 Dollard et al., op. cit., p. so. 

27 Dorothy W. Baruch, "Therapeutic Procedures as a Part of the Educa- 


tional Process," Journal of Consulting Psychology, 4 (1940), 165-72. 
28 Dollard et al., op. cit., pp. 28-38. 
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al pp all three of these variables are included in the 
its didnt one Thus, the stronger the individual’s need and 
et ead ipe erence are, and the greater the amount of accumu- 
e - ; meine mew He stronger will be the individual's per- 
X inmensa a eee a given situation; and hence the stronger will 
8g e motivation. 

Ex oS to the three factors mentioned above, some other fac- 
ber My influence the perception of frustration have been noted 
y Symonds.” 


1. If an equally attractive substitute for the original goal or for 
the original instrumental act is available, the degree of frustra- 
tion is likely to be minimal. For example, if the hungry child 


wants an ice-cream cone, his frustration will be less if he is 


given candy instead of ice-cream than if he is forbidden to eat 
anything at all. 

2. Frustration will be greater i 
instrumental act functions as 
merely as one of several possi 
possible means for achieving t 


f the blocked goal or the blocked 
an end in itself than if it functions 
ble sub-goals or as one of several 
he end. Thus, if the individual's 


ultimate goal is to reach Chicago, his frustration will not be ex- 
treme if he finds that he must go by train rather than by air; 
however, if his main desire is to enjoy an airplane trip, while 
reaching Chicago is incidental, his frustration will likely be ex- 
treme if he finds air transportation to be unavailable. This prin- 
ciple, of course, involves merely a specific instance of the pre- 
ceding principle: when the goal or instrumental act functions as 
an end in itself, no substitute is likely to be available. 

3. If the perceived interference with gratification is immediately 
present, greater frustration will be perceived than if the inter- 
ference is merely 2 vaguely anticipated future possibility. As 
long as there is life, there is hope." For example, when an in- 
dividual goes shopping fora coat and finds that none is available, 
his frustration will be greater than if he 1s merely planning to 
buy a coat and anticipates the possibility that he will be unable 
to find one which he considers suitable. The degree of frustra- 
tion, in other words, is related to the perceived degree of prob- 
ability that an interference of some kind will actually occur. 


2 Symonds, op. cit., pp. 61-2- 
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4. Frustration will less likely be perceived if the individual is *emo- 
tionally secure." The factor of “emotional security," however, 
involves a combination of factors which have been mentioned 
previously; it is a function of frustration tolerance, of the 
strength of previously accumulated aggressive motivation, and 
of confidence in the self and in the environment. 

5. The degree of “ego-involvement” is related to the degree of 
frustration. Allport has defined “ego-involvement” as a “con- 
dition of total participation of the self . . . when [the indi- 
vidual] is behaving personally, perhaps excitedly, seriously com- 
mitted to a task. . . ."?? Thus, the individual will perceive 
greater frustration when he fails to achieve a goal which is im- 
portant to him (e.g., a high intelligence test score) than when 
he fails to achieve a goal of little significance (e.g., the solution 
of a cross-word puzzle). 

6. When “momentum”—conative perseveration, in Allport's termi- 
nology ?'—has developed, frustration will be greater than when 
there is no such “momentum” in operation. That is to say, once 
an activity has been initiated, there will be a stronger tendency 
to complete it—and hence stronger frustration when it is inter- 
fered with—than when the activity has not yet been initiated. 
This principle may involve the preceding one, since the devel- 
opment of "momentum" implies that the individual has become 
“seriously committed to a task.” 


In summary, it may be said that the strength of instigation to ag- 
gression—that is, the strength of aggressive motivation—is a function 
of the strength of frustration. The strength of frustration is, in turn, 
a function of such factors as the strength of the need being frustrated, 
the strength of the objective interference with gratification, the num- 
ber of occasions on which satisfaction is prevented, the difficulty in 
substituting a new form of gratification, the degree to which a given 
goal or action functions as an end in itself, the immediacy of interfer- 
ence with satisfaction, the degree of “emotional insecurity,” the degree 
of ego-involvement, and the degree of “momentum” already developed 
in a course of action. 


2# Gordon W. Allport, “The Ego in Contemporary Psychology,” Psycho- 
logical Review, 50 (1943), p. 459. Reprinted by permission of American Psycho- 
logical Association, Inc. . 

Gordon W. Allport, Personality: a Psychological Interpretation (New 
York, 1937), p. 198. 
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General Direction of Aggression 
El 2 of a ena motivation should be distinguished 
ridic € in w hich aggression is expressed. The direction of 
ates to the object against which aggression is expressed, 
or toward which a hostile attitude is directed. 
á Nera AGAINST THE FRUSTRATING Acent. When frustration 
iene to the external environment—when external privations, 
vas ons, or obstructions are involved—the aggression will prob- 
soda ipee against the person or object that is perceived to be the 
i ating agent.” The child who attributes economic privation to 
ie at his parents will be likely to direct his aggression 
Serial he parents. The student who can no longer get a date with a 
fm et pe and who has lately seen her in the company of another 
ie, à ul be likely to direct his aggression against this rival. The child 
di parent has forbidden him to gratify some need will be likely to 
rect his aggression against the parent. 
Frequently, however, the frustrati 
Spected, or loved, so that the frustrated individual will not be free to 
express his hostility. Other inhibiting influences—e.g., laws, customs, 
Moral standards—may similarly operate to prevent the direct expres- 


Ston of hostility against the frustrating agent. 

: When the direct expression of hostility is prevented, this in itself 
Vill constitute a further frustration. A secondary increase in aggressive 
Motivation will then occur. “Obviously this vicious circle—frustration, 
aggression, interference with aggression, more frustration—tends to be 
Tepeated as long as successive acts of aggression suffer interference.” * 
" If aggression is prevented by some influence other than the original 

Tustrating agent, then the aggression may be directed against this new 
Source of frustration, For example, if one child takes another’s candy, 
and if the latter is prevented by a from “beating up” the of- 
fender, the parent may then become ect of aggression. . 
When internal frustrations occu frustrations arise 


from personal defects, losses of function, or conflicts with other mo- 
rected against the self. The indi- 


tives. 4 * à . 
: ggression will probably be di uc 
vidual may castigate himself because his “mental ability” is too low to 


ng agent will be feared, re- 


parent 
the obj 
r—that is, when 


a frustration, is to acts of ag- 
erceived to be the source of the frustration 
e aroused to progressively less direct acts 


39. Italics removed. 


"i n, aroused by 


: FEES the strongest instigatio 
Session directed ae the agent Pp 
Of a Progressively weaker instigations ar 
ER ssion.” (Dollard e£ al., op. cit» P- 
Dollard et al., op. cit., p. 40- 
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permit his doing passing work in a college course; or the individual 
may feel inferior after he has lost a limb; or he may commit suicide 
when he suffers from an insoluble conflict. 

DisPLACED Accression. When direct aggression against the per- 
ceived source of frustration is prevented, the aggression may be dis- 
placed onto some other object, or it may take the form of “free-float- 
ing" aggression. Hostility that was originally directed against an ex- 
ternal source of frustration may be displaced onto another external 
object. The parent who is frustrated by his child's behavior in public 
may redirect his aggression against unoffending salespeople. The 
teacher who is frustrated by a substandard income, and who cannot 
express his hostility against the school board, may take it out on his 
pupils. The soldier who is frustrated by the humiliating treatment that 
issues from superiors may direct his aggression against the enemy; his 
superiors who have been frustrated by their superiors may express their 
hostility against him; or the first sergeant who has been denied a week- 
end pass may give his subordinates a “bad time.” 

Hostility may also be displaced from an external frustrating agent 
onto the self. Suicide involves an extreme instance of displacing ag- 
gression onto the self. There occur, of course, many milder manifesta- 
tions of aggression against the self—tearing the hair, beating the head, 
feelings of inferiority, guilt feelings, and other forms of self-accusation 
and self-punishment. 

On the other hand, hostility that was originally directed against 
the self as frustrating agent may be displaced onto external objects, For 
example, the student who is frustrated by his low ability-level may 
commit verbal aggression against his instructors, accusing them of mak- 
ing unfair demands, and so on. Whenever the individual blames another 
person for a self-induced frustration, he will be displacing aggression 
from himself onto an external object. 

When aggression is prevented, either through fear of punishment, 
or through inability to recognize the source of frustration (e.g., when 
unconscious motives are frustrated), "free-floating" aggression may be 
manifested; aggression becomes so generalized and indiscriminate that 
any near-by object may become the target of aggression, “Free-float- 
ing" aggression is not directed against any particular feature of the 
environment; it is characterized by a high level of irritability and by 
the tendency to strike out against anything that happens to be avail- 
able. In everyday language, “free-floating” aggression has been termed 
“having a chip on the shoulder.” 
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Cultural Canalization of Aggression 


; Since frustration is an unavoidable accompaniment of living, and 
= leds gives rise to aggressive motivation, it should be clear 

ggressive motivation will be unavoidable. Aggression must be ex- 
pressed in some form. The modes of aggressive expression which are 
seis js occur in any given socicty will depend on societal en- 

nga s and limitations; the forms of aggression which are ap- 
E Prem society will not necessarily be those which are approved 
vind. bee. That is to say, social pressures will be effective in 
api x erento, Social control of aggression is, of course, neces- 

al organization itself is to be maintained. 


If each human being were a law unto himself, as an animal in a 
State of nature tends to be, then capacity to behave in an effec- 
tively aggressive manner would be precious indeed. But the fact 
is that human beings live socially and are, therefore, often depend- 


ent upon the very persons who frustrate them. Without careful 
even the simplest forms of social 


Control of in-group aggression, 
would not be possi- 


Organization, to say nothing of civilization, 
ble,” 


. Dirrerences AMONG Societies. Societies differ with respect to the 
kinds of aggression they encourage and discourage. As previously 
Noted, aggression in our own society is acceptable when it takes certain 
forms (e.g., economic or political competition) and unacceptable when 
It takes other forms (e.g., direct physical assault). Moreover, it is ac- 
Ceptable for parents to punish their children, but wrong for the chil- 


dren to strike back. it is of i 
In contrast to our own cultural norms 1n this regard, it is of in- 


terest to quote descriptions of two other societies. 

treacherous, suspicious, and con- 
The tribe is divided into locali- 
ar units. The dominant theme 
titutions is that of possession 
No two individuals 
since one is con- 


++. the Dobuans are lawless, 
Stantly fighting with each other. 
ties, and these are organized as W 
Tunning through all their social ins 
of material goods at someone else’s expense. 


Within the group are on really intimate terms, 

: "Dynamic Theory of Per- 
i Clyde Kluckhohn, Dynamic J 

Sonality ^ in Persomality and tbe Behavior Disorders, J- Mena Finn a E 

> 1944), I, 11g. Reprinted by permission of The Rona 


OPyright, 1944, by The Ronald Press Company. 
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stantly plotting or suspected of plotting the downfall of the other. 
Treachery and cheating are regarded as virtues," 


Among the Dobuans, in other words, direct physical aggression is ap- 
proved and encouraged. The Saulteaux exhibit another extreme: 


To the casual observer, co-operation, laughter, harmony, patience, 
and self control appear to be the key notes of Saulteaux interper- 
sonal relations. These people have never engaged in war with the 
whites nor with other Indian tribes. There are no official records 
of murder; suicide is unknown; and theft is extremely rare. Open 
expressions of anger or quarrels ending in physical assault seldom 
occur. . . . Broadly speaking, the culturally sanctioned channels 
for hostility are of two kinds... . Gossip is as rife among the 
Saulteaux as among any other people. . . . The second channel for 
the expression of aggression [is] sorcery and magic. . . .%° 


These two societies manifest marked differences in approved 


forms of aggression. Anthropologists have described many other so- 
cieties exhibiting variations in this regard. 

Dominant versus Minority Groups. Within a given society, the 
forms of aggression that are approved in members of the dominant 
group will usually differ from the forms that are approved in members 
of the nondominant (minority) groups. Members of the dominant 
group are usually free to commit aggression against minority group 
members, but members of minority groups may not reciprocate. For 
example, when the Nazis became the dominant group in Germany they 
felt free to aggress against members of any other group, but the per- 


secuted minorities could commit counter-aggression only in fantasy or 
in secret conversations among themselves.?? 


Similar observations have been made regarding Negro-white re- 


35 Steuart H. Britt, Social Psycbology of Modern Life (rev. ed., New York, 
1949), p. 49. Reprinted by permission of Steuart H. Britt and Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc. Copyright, 1941, 1949, by Steuart Henderson Britt, 

39 A. Irving Hallowell, "Aggression in Saulteaux Society," Psychiatry, 3 
(1940), 395-407. In Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, Clyde Kluckhohn 
and Henry A. Murray, eds. (New York, 1948), pp. 205-9. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of A. Irving Hallowell, The William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, 
Inc., and Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1940, by The William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundation, Inc., 1948, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

87 Gordon W. Allport, J S. Bruner, and E. M. Jandorf, "Personality under 
Social Catastrophe: Ninety Life-Histories of the Nazi Revolution," in Personality 
im Nature, Society, and Culture, Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, eds- 
(New York, 1948), p. 363. 
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lations in the South. While the whites may even go so far as to lynch 
Negroes with impunity, the Negro rarely dares to commit any form 
of aggression against the white caste; he frequently must displace his 
white-inspired hostility onto other Negroes. 

AGGRESSION Toward Our-Grours. Aggression against minority 
groups will often be discouraged when the country is at war; that is 
TO: Says there will be an attempt to canalize hostile-aggressive expres- 
sions in the direction of the current outside enemy. Racial tolerance 
will be advocated with a fervor seldom achieved in times of peace. The 
dominant group in the society will characteristically prohibit violent 
aggression among its own members, while disregarding, condoni 
encouraging aggression against out-groups (minority groups in time of 
peace and enemy nations in time of war or preparation for war). 


ng, or 


In many respects man is the most ruthlessly ferocious of beasts. 
... And killing off a neighboring tribe from whom no good 
thing comes, but only competition, may materially better the lot 
of the whole tribe. Hence the gory cradle . . . in which our race 
was reared; hence the fickleness of human ties, the ease with which 
the foe of yesterday becomes the ally of to-day, the friend of to- 


day the enemy of to-morrow. . - nie 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN AGGRESSIVE EXPRESSION. There is little reason 


to believe that cither sex is subjected to less total frustration than the 
e motivation of the sexes should be approxi- 


mately equal. The forms of aggression which are approved in males, 
however, are different from the forms which are approved in females. 
In our own society the ma is expected to be aggressive, while 


le i 
the female is expected to be meek and submissive. From very early 
childhood this difference in sex ro 


les is impressed upon the child. With 
respect to aggressive behavior, the female in our c 


ulture occupies a 
Position in relation to the male which is analogous to the position of the 
minority group member in relation to the dominant group. We should 


therefore expect female expressions of hostility to take subtle and 


Indirect forms. 


other; hence, the aggressiv 


t hanneling of Negro Aggression by the 

The ern and Culture, Clyde Kluckhohn 
8), pp- 473-84- 

gs a M P bology (New York, 1890), Il, 

d Company, Inc. Copyright, 


38 Hortense Powdermaker, 
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8° William James, The Principles of P. 
409-10. Reprinted by permission of Henry Holt an 
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Aggression as a Source of Anxiety 


The experience of frustration alone will be, as we have seen, suffi- 
cient to arouse anxiety. But the degree of anxiety may become dispro- 
portionate to the degree of original frustration, through the functional 
interrelations that occur among frustration, aggressive motivation, and 
anxiety. In the first place, the aggressive motivation itself may be frus- 
trated, thereby increasing the total frustration. In the second place, 
aggressive impulses become functionally related with anxiety, through 
the early association of aggression with punishment. 

Since there are legal and social sanctions against overt aggres- 
sion, and since parents begin early to enforce such sanctions by punish- 
ing the child for aggressive acts, the child will soon begin to as- 
sociate aggressive impulses (before their expression) with fear of 
punishment. Eventually, the socialized individual in our society will 
come to experience anxiety (fear without the knowledge of what he 
fears) whenever unconscious aggressive impulses arise. He will, in 


other words, come to experience anxiety a part of whose strength de-- 


rives from (unconscious) hostile impulses of which he is unaware. The 
strength of his anxiety will be disproportionate to the strength of the 
frustration he consciously experiences. 

Horney regards hostile impulses as the main source of neurotic 
anxiety. "It is well known,” she writes, “that an acute hostile impulse 
may be the direct cause of anxiety, if its pursuit would mean defeating 
the purposes of the self.” ^^ In a child, aggressive actions will ordinarily 
“defeat the purposes of the self”; his parents are his main source of 
frustration, while they are at the same time the source of his gratifi- 
cation and of his security. Aggressive acts (and impulses to commit 
aggressive acts) against the parents will therefore function as threats 
to his own security. 


PUNISHMENT 


PUNISHMENT involves the expression of aggressive im- 
pulses. Murray considers punishment to be an environmental press that 
is motivated by the fusion of aggressive and dominant needs; *' in other 


40 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937), 


. 63-78. Reprinted by permission of W. W. Norton & Com , Inc. C ight, 
[ris by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. pany, dnc. Copying 
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words, punishment is motivated by the simultaneous operation of domi- 
nant needs and aggressive needs in the person who administers the pun- 
ishment. Symonds defines punishment as "the infliction of pain or loss 
on another in order to prevent certain behavior." ^ Similarly, Maier 
writes that "any activity that leads to pain, failure, or ego degradation 
may be considered punished." * 

The common denominators among these statements seem to be 
(1) that punishment is administered for the purpose of controlling an- 
other person's behavior (need for dominance), and (2) that it involves 
a frustration to the individual who is punished (need for aggression). 
In other words, punishment involves the use of aggression in order to 
control anotber's bebavior. 


Forms of Punishment 
Punishment may be manifested in various forms. The classification 
of unique actions into a limited number of categories involves, of 
Course, an oversimplification. In addition, there is the difficulty that 
the frustration intended by the person who administers punishment 
May not be the same as the frustration actually experienced by the re- 
Cipient: what is intended as punishment may be perceived as no pun- 
ishment at all, and what is intended as mild punishment may actually 
s interpreted as relatively severe. 3 E 
The forms of punishment may be classified in terms of the cate- 
Bories that have been used for the classification of frustrations; that is 
to say, the recipient may perceive a given instance of punishment as 
an external or internal privation, as an external or internal deprivation, 
Or as an external or internal obstruction. External categories will apply 
to cases in which the individual is punished by another person; internal 
Categories will apply to cases that involve self-punishment. EL 
Murray has classified punishments into the following categories: 


1. Verbal reprimand or censure. 

2. Striking or spanking. 

3. Restraint or limitation of action. 

4- Coercion or enforced action. 

5- Dispossession. 

42 " D 

en em a apr "Frustration (New York, 1949), p- 19+ E grobe 
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Symonds has classified punishments as follows: * 


1. Infliction of pain. 
2. Injury to a loved object. 
3. Forced labor. 

4. Physical restraint. 

5. Deprivation. 

6. Exclusion from the group. 
7. Depreciation. 

8. Threats. 

9. Neglect. 


Both of these classifications are useful for indicating the multiplicity of 
forms that punishment may take, when regarded from an objective 
point of view; both, however, neglect to consider punishment from the 
standpoint of the recipient's perception. 

Since punishment must ultimately be understood in terms of its 
relation to the behavior dynamics of the recipient, it seems appropriate 
to classify punishments from the point of view of the recipient’s per- 
ception—that is, in terms of the categories of frustration. 

ExrrRNAL Privations. Verbal reprimands, threats, depreciation, 
and exclusion from the group may be interpreted by the recipient as 
the continued frustration of his need for self-esteem. Spankings, re- 
straint, and coercion may be seen by the child as demonstrations of his 
continued lack of autonomy. When the child is denied a money allow- 
ance (which he never has had) on the grounds that it would make him 
lazy or dependent, or when his parents neglect him or give him little 
attention, he may see this as an indication that he is not loved by his 
parents. Any objective form of punishment, then, will function as an 
external privation for the individual who is on the receiving end, if 
he happens to interpret it as the continued withholding of some long- 
wanted form of gratification. 

ExrERNAL Deprivations. The recipient of a spanking may inter- 
pret the spanking as an indication that he is no longer loved, or as an 
indication that he is unworthy or inferior. Almost any instance of pun- 
ishment may be interpreted in a similar manner. Restraint, confinement, 
forced labor, coercion, etc., may be interpreted as indicating the loss 
of autonomy or the loss of freedom. Dispossession and deprivation, 
when interpreted as the punisher intends, will obviously come under 
this classification. Exclusion from the group (being expelled, sent to 


s Symonds, op. cit., pp. 116-18. 
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bed, sent to one’s room, or made to stand in a corner) may be inter- 
preted as loss of love, loss of self-esteem, or loss of a feeling of belong- 
ingness. In general, again, any specific punishment may function as an 
external deprivation if the recipient so interprets it. 

Externat Osstructions. The recipient of punishment is likely 
to consider it an obstruction to the future gratification of whatever im- 
pulse led to the punishment. If, for example, the child has just been 
punished for going across the street, the punishment may be perceived 
as an obstruction to the gratification of future impulses to cross the 
Street. To the extent that punishment is interpreted specifically in re- 
lation to the occasion for the punishment, it will be interpreted as the 
Punisher intends; this, however, will be only one of the many possible 


interpretations, 


Motivation of Punishment 
To a limited extent it is possible to accept at face value the par- 
ent’s (or teacher's) conscious belief that punishment is motivated by 
Consideration of the child’s welfare. This is undoubtedly part of the 
Motivational pattern of the sincere parent or teacher. To the extent 
that the parent or teacher identifies with the child, the present and 
future welfare of the child will be one of his important goals. But such 
a goal may be achieved with a minimum of punishment; and it should 
be emphasized that punishment involves additional motivation that the 
Parent or teacher will not so willingly admit. 
» In defining punishment we have explicitly noted that the punisher 
1S motivated both by the need for dominance and by the need for ag- 
Stession. In other words, dominant and aggressive needs are involved 
i the parent’s (or teacher's) motivation. When the dominance need, 
9r any other motive, is frustrated by the child this will, as we have 
Seen, instigate aggressive motivation in the parent or teacher. This state- 
peni does not imply any depreciation of the parent or teacher who 
is himself well socialized—that is, who has introjected the significant 
standards of his culture. In such a case, behavior that is in conflict with 
the cultural standards will always be perceived by the parent or teacher 
as a frustration. If the parent or teacher happens not to be well social- 
ized, of course, it follows that the child will frustrate egocentric MO- 
“ves, and that he may receive punishment merely because his behavior 
Constitutes an annoyance. 
te When punishment is exceptionally severe, 
punisher has been severely frustrated by the rec 


it may be suspected that 
ipient of the pun- 
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ishment, or that aggressive motivation arising from other sources of 
frustration has been displaced onto the recipient. In either case, the 
external observer may be inclined to interpret the punishment as need- 
lessly severe, since the external observer will not usually know how the 
recipient’s behavior has been interpreted by the punisher, and how 
much accumulated aggressive motivation preceded the punishment. 


Reactions to Punishment 


Whether, and to what degree, punishment will function as a frus- 
tration to the recipient will depend upon the nature of his motivation. 
Sometimes what a parent intends as punishment will be perceived as 
a gratification. Symonds, for example, has pointed out that on some 
occasions the child may perceive punishment as a demonstration that 
the parent cares enough about him to attempt to correct his behavior; 
punishment is likely to be preferred to neglect, which might constitute 
for the child a more significant frustration than the punishment itself.*° 

When punishment is perceived in this manner, the child’s need for 
affection is probably more important to him than the motive that is 
being frustrated by punishment; in other words, the amount of grati- 
fication outweighs the amount of frustration involved. In such a case 
—when the child suffers frustration of his love needs—the child may 
indulge in minor forms of misbehavior in order to insure that he will 
receive punishment. ( 

Many authorities are in agreement that punishment will be per- 
ceived as gratifying when the recipient has developed a need for pun- 
ishment.” This need is associated with guilt, which occurs after the 
development of superego motives. The need for punishment becomes 
a persistent personality trend when the individual has developed mas- 
ochistic motivation. If the recipient is either momentarily or persist- 
ently motivated by a need for punishment, then what is intended as 
punishment will be perceived as a gratification; in fact, the withholding 
of punishment will be interpreted as frustrating. 

Behavior that has been referred to as “testing reality"—that is, 
finding out how far one can go before being punished, or testing the 
limits of the parent’s frustration tolerance—may, in many cases, be 
understood in terms of the child’s striving to gratify his need for pun- 
ishment. 


46 Symonds, op. cit., p. 121. 
47 For example, Franz Alexander, Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis (New 
York, 1948), pp. 118-21; Freud, New Introductory Lectures... PP- 149-50; Maier, 
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When punishment is interpreted as frustrating, the reactions to 
punishment will be the same as the reactions to frustration, which were 
discussed in the preceding chapter. That is to say, the reactions may 
involve direct removal of frustration through constructive efforts to 
modify behavior in conformity with social demands; they may involve 
aggressive actions against the punisher (the frustrating agent), against 
the self (guilt, self-criticism, feelings of inferiority, etc.), or against 
some other object (displacement); or they may involve anxiety reac- 
tions, which in turn are likely to be relieved by means of defensive 
mechanisms. i 


ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 
SINCE aggressive motivation develops on the basis of frus- 
tration, it follows that aggression can be reduced through the reduction 
of frustration. It follows, also, that all of the adjustive implications that 
were derived from principles of frustration (Chap. IV) are applicable 


to F fi 
aggression. These may be restated as follows: 
1. Since frustration is unavoidable, aggressive motivation is like- 
wise unavoidable. 
2. Since frustration is a necessary condition for learning, certain 
aspects of the learning process will involve aggressive motiva- 


tion; this motivation will be reduced to the extent that the 


learning process leads to gratification. 
3. The level of aggressive motivation in children, pupils, employ- 
ees, and other subordinates may be kept at a minimum if the 
parent, teacher, or supervisor avoids imposing more frustration 
than the subordinate individual can tolerate. 
4. If the individual maintains a reasonable adjustment of his level 
of aspiration to his capacities and environmental opportunities, 


the degree of frustration—and, hence, the degree of aggressive 
motivation—can be minimized. 
5. The development of an ordered s i 
of life) can be a basis for the reduction of frustration and, 
therefore, for the reduction of aggressive motivation. 


ystem of values (philosophy 
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Emphasis on Co-operative Activities 


May has pointed out that competitive ambition—the tendency to 
strive for economic status in competition with others—is one of the 
dominant characteristics of our present-day society. 


Social prestige goals are dominant in our culture, social prestige 
being defined as success and this success in turn being defined 
chiefly in economic terms. . . . Since success is measured against 
the status of others, the striving for success is essentially competi- 
tive: one is successful if one excels and triumphs over others. . . . 
Being the dominant cultural value, competitive success is likewise 
the dominant criterion of self-evaluation; it is . . . the means of 


validating the self in one's own eyes as well as in the eyes of oth- 
CIS: «vo 


The ideal of competitive success can function as a source of severe 
frustration and, hence, of aggressive motivation. It has been suggested 
by Mowrer and Kluckhohn that “frustration and ensuing tendencies 
toward aggression can be reduced if the principle of co-operation 
rather than coercion and competition be used in teaching and in struc- 
turing social relationships generally." * 

These authors add, however, that “the encouragement of co-op- 
eration can succeed only to a limited extent so long as it is against the 
major trends of our society." ? In other words, the sincere efforts of 
a few understanding parents and teachers cannot achieve much in the 
way of fostering habits of co-operation while the majority seek, and 
foster the ideal of, competitive success. 

To the extent, however, that individuals can be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in co-operative community projects, the level of frustration 
should be reduced and the need for aggression accordingly dimin- 
ished.” Through such co-operation, the individual may gratify his need 
for affiliation and achieve a sense of belonging; his level of security and 

48 Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York, 1950), pp. 181-2. Re- 
printed by permission of The Ronald Press Company. Copyright, 1950, by The 
Ronald Press Company. 

49 Mowrer and Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 115. 

50 Mowrer and Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 115. 

51 Frequently such time-consuming activities will conflict with the indi- 
vidual’s (often stronger) motivation to “get ahead.” Typically, also, individuals 


use such co-operative projects as a means of achieving competitive success; for 
example, the salesman may become active in church affairs in order to meet po- 


tential customers. 
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S confidence level may be increased, so that aggressive motivation 
can be held to a minimum. 


Frustration Tolerance in Parent-Child Relations 


High frustration tolerance in the parent will serve as a basis for the 
development of frustration tolerance in the child. The parent's behav- 
ior will function as a model for the behavior of the child; this will be 
dependent for its effectiveness on the child's identification with his 
Parent—a process that can be expected to occur during some period 
in the child's development. In other words, to the extent that the parent 
can be seen to endure frustration with equanimity, the child will strive 
to do likewise. i 

l Perhaps even more significantly, the parent’s frustration tolerance 
will be related to the level of frustration which the child will have to 
experience, If the parent has low frustration tolerance, a vicious circle 
will become operative: the child’s behavior (including aggressive ex- 


Pression) will easily frustrate the parent beyond his tolerance; the child 
punishment will frustrate the child; the 
the aggression of the child will frustrate 
-punishment cycle will 
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of view are mutually permitted, the frustration of each will be kept 
within limits. 

Permissiveness in the counseling relationship has been given central 
importance in the client-centered therapy of Rogers." According to 
this conception of counseling, the individual should be accepted as a 
person who has much aggressive motivation that must be expressed 
freely before he will be able to approach his problems constructively. 
During the early part of the therapeutic period, much of the client's 
expression will deal with hostile attitudes toward his family, his friends, 
and his other associates. After this hostile motivation has been ade- 
quately gratified (verbally or symbolically), the individual can devote 
his attention to more basic frustrations; in other words, the superstruc- 
ture of aggressive motivation must be torn away before the foundations 
can be viewed. This accounts, in large part, for the value of any con- 
fessional activity or expression of confidence in a permissive atmos- 
phere; it permits aggressive catharsis. 


Constructive Canalization of Aggression 


Since aggressive motivation is unavoidable, it must be expressed in 
some way. The problem is not one of finding ways to eliminate ag- 
gression completely, but one of finding channels of expression which 
will not disrupt human relationships or disorganize the individual’s per- 
sonality. Such channels of expression can be utilized by the parent or 
teacher who is faced with the problem of providing children with ac- 
ceptable outlets for aggression. A few of the possibilities will be dis- 
cussed. 

Aggressive outlets are available in the form of play activities, 
games, sports, and recreations. In this connection, there has been an 
incorrect emphasis on the notion that aggressive play is maladjustive— 
for example, that playing soldier will develop an undesirable liking for 
violence. 

The implications of the concept of aggressive catharsis have often 
been overlooked. To the extent that aggressive play is successful in 
gratifying aggressive needs that arise from unavoidable frustrations, 
this activity will provide a wholesome outlet for aggression that might 
otherwise be used destructively. 

Even adults can find satisfying release for their aggressive motiva- 


52 Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy: Newer Concepts in Prac- 
tice (Boston, 1942); Client-Centered Therapy: Its Current Practice, Implications, 
and Tbeory (Boston, 1951). 
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intended as relatively mild punishment may affect the child as a frus- 
tration of great severity; or, conversely, what may be intended as se- 
vere punishment may be taken by the child as involving hardly any 
frustration at all. 

This is why the parent is often bewildered by the child's reaction 
to punishment. It is, therefore, important for the parent to become sen- 
sitive to the meaning the child derives from punishment, in order that 
on future occasions he may employ methods of punishment which 
achieve neither more nor less than the intended outcome. A few sug- 
gestions that may be helpful in this connection are discussed below. 

PUNISHMENT OF BEHAVIOR AS DISTINGUISHED FROM PUNISHMENT OF 
THE Cup. The failure to distinguish the punishable acts of the child 
from the child as a personality can have catastrophic influences on the 
child’s self-perception. Too frequently, the child will get the impres- 
sion that he is bad or mean or worthless, rather than that some of bis 
actions are unacceptable. The impression will be given that the child, 
rather than his behavior, is disliked. 

This impression will be reinforced by the language habits of the 
parent, who will often have a tendency to say: “You are naughty!” 
or: “You are a mean little so-and-so!” rather than to say: “You are too 
nice a person to do that sort of thing.” In other words, the effective 
adjustment of the child will be insured, rather than endangered, by 
emphasizing that he is loved or appreciated as a person although some 
aspects of his behavior require improvement. 

Sometimes the child can be helped to make this distinction if the 
parent warns him that the repetition of a certain act will be punished; 
then, on a subsequent occasion, if punishment is administered, the child 
will be more clearly aware of its basis. When such a warning has been 
previously given, the occurrence of punishment, as promised, will re- 
affirm the child’s confidence in the parent’s reliability. Obviously, then, 
when punishment has been promised it should not be withheld. 

AVOIDANCE OF DESIRABLE BEHAVIOR AS A FORM OF PUNISHMENT. 
When coercion is used as a form of punishment, this should not involve 
behavior that the child enjoys or that the parent hopes to develop into 
a future motivation of the child. If the child enjoys the form of be- 
havjor he is forced to carry out, the coercion will be interpreted as 
only mildly punishing, if indeed it is regarded as punishing at all. 

On the other hand, if the parent forces the child to work, as pun- 
ishment for some offense, the child may come to dislike work; if he 
forces the child to go to bed, as punishment, the child may come to dis- 
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however, to be recommended over many other forms of punishment, 
since they will usually involve less disruption of the parent-child re- 
lationship. 


SUMMARY 


AGGRESSION involves an action that is intended to frustrate 
another individual or object. Aggression may be manifested as an overt 
physical attack, as an overt attack against another's personality or repu- 
tation, or as an indirect or symbolic form of attack. 

Various feelings and attitudes—anger, resentment, hostility, ha- 
tred, anxiety, guilt, etc.—accompany aggressive behavior. When ag- 
gressive motivation has become functionally autonomous, so that it 
operates as a consistent personality-trend in the individual, the terms 
sadism and masochism become applicable. 

Aggressive motivation is frequently expressed in economic and po- 
litical competition, in criminal and delinquent behavior, in industrial 
conflicts, in war, and in prejudice. Some of these forms of expression 
are socially encouraged, while others are discouraged, but all of them 
occur with relatively high frequency in modern American society. 

Aggression is believed to have its source in the frustration of mo- 
tives; that is to say, aggressive motivation is said to arise whenever the 
individual experiences frustration. The degree of instigation to aggres- 
sion is a function of such objective factors as the strength of the motive 
that undergoes frustration, the strength of the interference with grati- 
fication, and the number of occasions on which the individual is frus- 
trated within a given period of time. 

If frustration is viewed in terms of the individual's perception, 
only one factor—the strength of frustration—is necessary to account 
for the strength of aggressive motivation. 

Aggressive catharsis involves the reduction of aggressive motiva- 
tion through any act of aggression; this principle may be viewed as 
a special instance of the general principle that the strength of a motive 
will be reduced through any of its possible forms of gratification. 

Aggression will be directed against the person or object perceived 
to be the frustrating agent, provided that the aggression is not pre- 
vented by the frustrating agent, by the individual’s conscience, or by 


social sanctions. 
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may be canalized into nondestructive, or even into constructive, ac- 
tivities—thus relieving aggressive motivation that might otherwise be 
expressed in ways disruptive of human relations. 

The well-socialized parent or teacher will be frustrated by, and 
therefore will punish, behavior whose continuance by the child would 
interfere with his future adjustment. 

Since the child will perceive punishment as a function of his own 
unique motivation, the parent or teacher should make an effort to ad- 
just punishment to the child’s perception. The child may perceive pun- 
ishment as a sign that he, as a person, is disliked, or he may come to 
dislike desirable forms of behavior if these are forced upon him in the 
form of punishment. Punishment will be unreasonably severe if it in- 
volves the displacement of aggression. 

While guidance and persuasion may be preferable to other forms 
of punishment, the child will nevertheless perceive them as punishment 
or as threats of future punishment. 

The following chapter will deal with anxiety, guilt, and inferiority 
feelings—processes that often require the development of defensive 
mechanisms. 
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CHAPTER Six 


Anxiety, Guilt, 
and I nferrority Feelings 


. - - the problem of anxiety is a nodal point, linking up all kinds of 
most important questions; a riddle, of which the solution must cast 
a flood of light upon our whole mental life. 


Tus CONTEMPORARY period has been referred to as the "age 
of anxiety." Since 1914 we have experienced two major world wars, 
two periods of economic inflation, and one severe economic depression. 
A third world war is predicted to be imminent. We are threatened with 
the possibility of atom bombs, hydrogen bombs, bacteriological war- 
fare, and a host of other improved techniques of mass extermination. 
It is not difficult to account for the widespread occurrence of anxiety. 

But mankind has never been completely free of pervasive threats 
to its security. Anxieties in relation to the supernatural, in relation to 
epidemic diseases, and in relation to floods, earthquakes, and other nat- 
ural disasters have plagued man at various times during his difficult so- 
cial and technological evolution. 

Anxicties of a uniquely personal nature have troubled man in all 
periods of history, regardless of the stability or instability of the age. 

1 Sigmund Freud, A Ge: 


neral Introduction to Psycho-Analysis (New York, 
1935). p. 341- 
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It is probably a rare person who is as free of anxiety as he superficially 
appears to be. The pressure of the culture, which emphasizes self-re- 
liance and the importance of “keeping up a front,” is reflected in the 
overt behavior of individuals who feel that they must keep their anxie- 
ties under cover in order to maintain their social status. 

The problems that relate to anxiety, to its sources, and to its dy- 
namics are highly significant for the psychology of adjustment. These 
problems are generally recognized by clinical psychologists and by 
therapists, as they were by Freud, to be the central problems of behav- 
ior dynamics. 


DEFINITION OF ANXIETY 


THE TERM anxiety is applied to one aspect of the interre- 
lated emotional processes that occur during frustration and conflict; 
anxiety, in other words, functions as one aspect of what may be termed 
the frustration syndrome, which involves a complex pattern of motives 
along with a complex pattern of frustration. 

The conscious aspects of anxiety have been given such labels as 
apprehension, dread, anxious expectation, distress, feelings of helpless- 
ness, guilt feelings, and remorse. May has emphasized the conscious 
aspects of anxiety in his statement that "anxiety is the apprehension 
cued off by a threat to some value which the individual holds essential 
to his existence as a personality." » 

Anxiety, like other emotional processes, involves a complex of in- 
terrelated functions, many aspects of which operate outside the indi- 
vidual’s awareness. Therefore anxiety must be defined in such a way 
that all of the interrelated processes, rather than just the conscious as- 
pects of them, will be implied. 

Masserman has defined anxiety as “a state of apprehensive tension 
which arises during motivational and adaptational conflicts.” ? This is 
an acceptable definition from the organismic point of view, since it 
emphasizes that anxiety is an aspect of a more inclusive organization of 
motivational and emotional processes. Moreover, the term apprebensive 
tension is adequate to imply both the conscious and the unc 


aspects of anxiety. 


conscious 


2Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York, 1950), p. 191. g 
3 Jules E. Msenean, Principles oj Dynamic Psycbiatry (Philadelphia, 


1946), p. 266. 
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Varieties of Anxiety 

According to Freud, there are “three main varieties of anxiety— 
objective anxiety, neurotic anxiety and moral anxiety—[which can] 
be related to the three directions in which the ego is dependent, on 
the external world, on the id and on the super-ego.” * 

Osjective Anxiety. When the individual perceives the source of 
danger to be external to himself, he is said to experience objective anx- 
iety. 


You will understand me . . . when I describe this form of anxiety 
as objective anxiety, in contrast to neurotic anxiety. Now real anx- 
iety or dread appears to us a very natural and rational thing; we 
should call it a reaction to the perception of an external danger, 
of an injury which is expected and foreseen. . . . The occasions 
of it, i.e., the objects and situations about which anxiety is felt, will 
obviously depend to a great extent upon . . . the person's knowl- 
edge and feeling of power regarding the outer world. It seems to 
us quite natural that a savage should be afraid of a cannon or of an 
eclipse of the sun, while a white man who can handle the weapon 
and foretell the phenomenon remains unafraid in the same situa- 
tion. At other times it is knowledge itself which inspires fear, be- 
cause it reveals the danger sooner; thus a savage will recoil with 
terror at the sight of a track in the jungle which conveys nothing 
to an ignorant white man, but means that some wild beast is near 
at hand; and an experienced sailor will perceive with dread a little 
cloud on the horizon because it means an approaching hurricane, 
while to a passenger it looks quite insignificant.* 


Freud applied the term objective anxiety to the emotional attitude 
we shall term fear. Objective anxiety (fear) is perceived in relation to 
some specific object or situation. In other works Freud has used the 
terms reality anxiety, true anxiety, and normal anxiety to refer to "anx- 
iety in face of the external world." * Horney has employed the term 
fear with a similar meaning." 

NEUROTIC ANXIETY. According to Freud, neurotic anxiety may 
be manifested in three main forms: (1) in the form of free-floating, 


*Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (New 
York, 1933), p. 119. 

5 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , p. 342. 

6 Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Anxiety (New York, 1936), pp. 112-15: 

* Karen Horney, Tbe Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 
1937), p. 41; New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York, 1939), pP- 194-5. 
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general apprehensiveness; (2) in the form of a phobic reaction to some 
definite object or situation; and (3) in the form of "anxiety attacks," 
or anxiety in relation to the symptoms of hysteria or some other form 
of severe neurosis.’ 

Free-floating anxiety, or general apprehensiveness, may be re- 
garded as anxiety in its purest form, since it is not specifically related 
to any particular object, but may be related momentarily first to one 
object and then to another, without apparent discrimination. As Freud 
has described it, free-floating anxiety is 


. . . ready to attach itself to any thought which is at all appropri- 
ate, affecting judgments, inducing expectations, lying in wait for 
any opportunity to find a justification for itself. We call this con- 
dition “expectant dread” or “anxious expectation.” People who are 
tormented with this kind of anxiety always anticipate the worst 
of all possible outcomes, interpret every chance happening as an 
evil omen, and exploit every uncertainty to mean the worst...” 


nvolve the perception of some definite object, 
ty. In other words, a phobia 
fied anxiety; it is perceived 


.  Phobic reactions i 
situation, or action as the occasion of anxie 
may be regarded as an instance of objecti 
by the individual as fear. An external observer will regard the intensity 
of the fear (objectified anxiety) as disproportionate to the degree of 
danger actually represented by the object or situation; indeed the ob- 
ject of the phobia may, from the viewpoint of most persons, represent 
hardly any danger at all. The phobia will often function to the advan- 
tage of the individual, since, to the extent that he is able to avoid the 
object of his phobia, his conscious experience will be relatively anxiety- 
free, 

In the case of hysteria and other severe neuroses, anxiety may be 
objectified in terms of the symptoms. In other words, the individual 
may experience anxiety about his symptoms—from his point of view, 
his anxiety will become reasonable. Again, anxiety may be manifested 
in the form of an “anxiety attack.” 

...bya single intensively 
palpitation of the 
ling which we rec- 


The whole attack can be represented 
developed symptom—shuddering, faintness, 

heart, inability to breathe—and the general fee 
A General Intro- 


8Freud, New Introductory Lectures -+ -s pp. 114-15; 


duction... , pp. 345-8- 
? Freud, A General Introduction .- +» p- 345- 
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ognize as anxiety may be absent or may have become unnotice- 
able. 


Morar Anxiety or GuiLT. Moral anxiety, or guilt, arises when 
superego motives undergo frustration. Since guilt and its relations with 
superego motives will be treated at greater length in a subsequent sec- 
tion, it is sufficient at this point to mention that guilt, like neurotic 
anxiety, may occur in several distinguishable forms. It may be expe- 
rienced in free-floating form, without awareness of the occasion for the 
guilt feelings; it may be manifested as a phobic reaction; it may be 
experienced in relation to the symptoms of a neurosis, and so forth. 
To the individual who experiences it, guilt may be recognizable as 
guilt; or it may be consciously represented as anxiety, so that it be- 
comes indistinguishable from the anxiety arising from other sources. 


Objective Anxiety (Fear) as Compared with Neurotic Anxiety 


The comparison of objective anxiety with neurotic anxiety 
amounts to @ comparison of fear with anxiety. The fundamental dis- 
tinction between fear and anxiety involves the fact that fear always 
occurs in relation to some particular object, while anxiety is “object- 
less.” An individual fears something in particular, but he suffers anxiety 
without knowing what he is anxious about. In other words, fear func- 
tions as an attitude, since it is experienced in relation to some object, 
while anxiety functions as an emotional process that is not related to a 
specific object. According to May, “it is agreed by students of anxiety 
—Freud, Goldstein, Horney, to mention only three—that anxiety is a 
diffuse apprehension, and that the central difference between fear and 
anxiety is that fear is a reaction to a specific danger while anxiety is 
unspecific, ‘vague,’ 'objectless. " 1: Thus, either anxiety or fear may be- 
come operative when the individual perceives danger; in the case of 
fear, the source of the danger will be recognized; in the case of anxiety, 
the source of the danger will not be consciously perceived. 


A. real danger is a danger which we know, a true anxiety the anx- 


iety in regard to such a known danger. Neurotic anxiety is anxiety 
in regard to a danger which we do not know." 


From the point of view of an external observer, anxiety will seem dis- 
proportionate to the danger represented in a situation; fear will seem 
proportionate to the danger. 


10 Ibid., pp. 347-8. 
11 May, op. cit., p. 190. . 
12 ind The Problem of Anxiety, p. 113. 
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a Horney has emphasized three distinctions between fear (objective 
nxiety) and anxiety (neurotic anxiety). 


1. In anxiety the individual experiences a “quality of diffuseness 
and uncertainty,” which involves “something of the horror of 
the unknown”; in fear the object is known and its dangerous 
qualities understood. 

2. Anxiety involves danger to “the essence or the core of the per- 
sonality.” Some vital value of the individual is felt to be en- 
dangered. What this vital value may be will differ among indi- 
viduals: it may be “his body, his possessions, his reputation, his 
convictions, his work, his love relationships,” etc. In the case 
of fear, no such vital value is endangered. 

3. In anxiety, though not in fear, there occurs a “feeling of help- 
lessness toward the danger.” 


va punit that all of these characteristics of (neurotic) anxiety are 
e e : ions of the more fundamental principle that the object of 
CASU MAS been repressed and is therefore unknown to the individual 
=e., that anxiety is “objectless.” 
iur A sane has albo discussed some additional distinctions between 
hoor ice ance ye these distinctions may, again, be considered to fol- 
m the primary distinction that fear is related to a specific ob- 
Ject, while anxiety is “objectless.” 
iie eie to Symonds, anxiety 
action want involves muscular tension, ft 
escape; anxiety 1S persistent, fear is mom 


involy 
olves helplessness or impotence, fear does not. 
Since anxiety does not involve consciousness of a specific danger 


t is, since anxiety is objectless—it cannot be concentrated on any 

Se aig ss it cannot organize behavior effectively for a motor 

Rui. dn of escape; it will persist over relatively long periods of time; 

ftom A wey of its failure ta organize behavior in terms of escaping 
specific danger, it will involve feelings of helplessness or 1M- 

Potence. 

me fear, on the other hand, inv 
at is, since it involves an attitude towar 


z is diffuse, fear is concen- 
fear involves the motor re- 
entary; and anxiety 


olves awareness of a specific dan- 
da particular object— 


Karen Horne i lysis. (New York, 1939)s, PP- 
= $ y, New Ways in Psychoanalysis > e 
i A Reprinted by permission of W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. Copyright, 

9; o4 W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. ; — 
1 Percival M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Human Adjustment (Ne A 
946), pp. 136-8. : 
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it can organize behavior effectively in terms of a ready escape from 
the recognized danger; it will, therefore, be momentary in duration, 
and its quick termination will probably be accompanied by feelings of 
competence rather than by feelings of helplessness. 


Manifestations of Anxiety 


Since anxiety is a complex emotional process, it is likely to be 
manifested not only in forms of conscious experience but also in forms 
of "physiological" activity. The aspects of the total process which 
happen to be uppermost in the individual's conscious perception at any 
given time will vary. 

In the case of the "anxiety attack," as it was described by Freud, 
the focus of the individual's perception will be on purely “physiologi- 
cal" aspects of the anxiety process; in the case of a phobia, his attention 
will be focused on the object of his displaced anxiety; in the case of 
free-floating anxiety, his attention will be focused primarily on the 
diffuse experience of general apprehensiveness; etc. 

In whatever form the anxiety may be experienced, the process it- 
self will involve various "symptomatic" manifestations. Among such 
manifestations may be mentioned muscular tension, muscular tremors, 
chronic fatigue, irritability and “jumpiness” (tendency to be startled 
by stimuli), insomnia or difficulty in going to sleep, profuse sweating, 
general restlessness, inability to concentrate, confusion and doubt or in- 
decision, and various "physiological" disturbances in respiration, pulse, 
blood pressure, digestive and alimentary functions, etc. 

When such symptomatic manifestations are focal in conscious- 
ness, and awareness of apprchension is absent, these may be termed 
"anxiety equivalents.” All of these manifestations become under- 
standable as different aspects of frustration and conflict; the relations 


of frustration and conflict with the anxiety process will be discussed in 
a subsequent section. 


SOURCES OF ANXIETY 


THE PRECEDING discussion has been concerned mainly with 
the description and definition of anxiety. The present section is pri- 
marily concerned with the sources of anxiety—that is, with the dy- 
namic relations that occur between anxiety processes and the other 


15 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , pp. 347-8. 
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functio: i 

ND of personality. Some of the hypotheses that have been ad- 

7 to account f igi d i i i 

E A ode origin of anxiety will be discussed, as a basis 
pt to derive an integrated conception of anxiety. 


Freud's Hypotheses 


, , 
Amery eet of the origin of anxiety underwent successive 
ea Soe e V a period of psychoanalytic investigation. His 
the oe es differ sufficiently from his later conceptions to justify 
Q t under separate sections. 
ere inpar HYPOTHESES. Freud considered two distinct prob- 
ur ain ion to the sources of anxiety: (1) What was the nature of 
Sil ipi asion of anxiety in the lifetime of the individual? (2) What 
hes La, gena between anxiety and other personality processes? 
der indo answer to the first question was that the experience of 
ropa mees the earliest occasion of anxiety—in other words, that 
experience is the "prototype for all occasions on which life 


Is endangered.” 
what this early impression is which is 


reproduced as a repetition in the anxiety affect. We think it is the 
experience of birth—an experience which involves just such a con- 
catenation of painful feelings, of discharges of excitation, and of 
bodily sensations, as to have become a prototype for all occasions 
on which life is endangered, ever after to be reproduced again in 
us as the dread or “anxiety” condition. The enormous increase in 


stimulation effected by the interruption of the renewal of blood 
(the internal respiration) was the cause of the anxiety experience 
therefore toxically induced. . . . It 


at birth—the first anxiety was 
is very suggestive too that the first anxiety state arose on the occa- 
sion of the separation from the mother. We naturally believe that 

ty condition has be- 


the disposition to reproduce this first anxie 
come so deeply ingrained in the organism, through countless gen- 


erations, that no single individual can escape the anxiety affect; 


even though, like the legendary Macduff, he “was from his moth- 
er’s womb untimely ripped" and so did not himself experience the 


act of birth.' 


-.. we believe we know 


ed that anxiety is originally a 
during birth—a physiological, 
time, Freud believed that 


od, Freud believ' 
ditions arising 
but, at the same 


Thus, in this early peri 
reacti : 
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18 Ibid., p. 344- 
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the anxiety experience is innately ready to function in the organism as 
soon as it is set off by the perception of some danger situation—a he- 
reditary, instinctual interpretation. 

The second problem—that of the relation between anxiety and 
other personality processes—was treated in terms of the concept of 
libido. Anxiety, according to this view, arises when libido is prevented 
from discharging normally. 


.. . expectant dread or general apprehensiveness stands in inti- 
mate relation to certain processes in the sexual life—let us say, to 
certain modes of libido-utilization. The simplest and most instruc- 
tive case of this kind arises in people who expose themselves to 
what is called frustrated excitation, i.e., when a powerful sexual 
excitation experiences insufficient discharge and is not carried on 
to a satisfying termination. . . . Under these conditions the libid- 
inal excitation disappears and anxiety appears in place of it, both in 
the form of expectant dread and in that of attacks and anxiety- 
equivalents. . . . The more “temperament,” i.e., the more inclina- 
tion for sexual intercourse and capacity for satisfaction, a woman 
has, the more certainly will she react with anxiety manifestations 
to the man's impotence or to coitus interruptus; whereas such 
abuse entails far less serious results with anaesthetic women or 
those in whom the sexual hunger is less strong. . . . How anxiety 
develops out of sexual desire is at present obscure; we can only as- 
certain that desire is lacking and anxiety is found in its place." 


Even though Freud at this point denied that he understood the relation 
between anxiety and libido (sexual desire), there was a strong sugges- 
tion that he believed anxiety to consist of transformed libidinal excita- 
tion. Freud pointed out, for example, that children who “have inher- 
ently a greater amount of libidinal need in their constitution than 
others" are more amenable to training in apprehension of objective 
dangers than are children who have less “libidinal need." *8 [n his later 
work, indeed, Freud stated that he had previously “assumed that libido 
(sexual excitation) rejected by the ego or not utilized by it found direct 
discharge in the form of anxiety." '? 

Freup’s Later Hyporueses. Freud’s conceptions of the origin of 
anxiety and of the relations of anxiety to other personality processes 


17 Ibid., pp. 348-9. 
18 [bid., p. 354- " 
19 Freud, The Problem of Anxiety, p. 107. 
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Were modified in his later writings. With reference to the birth ex- 
per lence, Freud no longer gave exclusive emphasis to this occasion of 
pa Rather, he emphasized that there are danger situations appro- 
priate to particular stages of development: 
. . . every stage of development has its own particular conditions 
for anxiety: that is to say, a danger-situation appropriate to it. The 
danger of mental helplessness corresponds to the stage of early im- 
maturity of the ego; the danger of loss of object or of love cor- 
responds to the dependence of the early years of childhood; the 
danger of castration to the phallic phase; and finally, fear of the 
super-ego, which occupies a special position, to the period of 
latency.” 
he i works Freud also continued to stress the importance of 
1 a transformation as a source of anxiety, but this process was no 
onger given exclusive emphasis. Some of the conceptions Freud dis- 
Cussed in his New Introductory Lectures and in his Problem of Anxiety 
are given here, with little attempt, at this point, to clarify Freud's un- 
derstanding of their interrelations. 
1. Freud still maintained that neurotic anxiety may arise "through 
direct transformation of libido.” He added to this the possi- 
bility that hostility may similarly be transformed into anxiety. 


“It is the idea that undergoes repression and may be distorted 
so as to become unrecognizable; its associated affect is always 
whether, that is to 


turned into anxiety, regardless of it 


»21 


s nature, 


say, it is aggression or love. 
2. Freud maintained that what is feared in the case of neurotic 
anxiety “is obviously one’s own libido. The difference between 
this and objective anxiety lies in two points—that the danger is 
an internal instead of an external one, and that a is Ves con- 

+ Ji 
sciously recognized.” 22 Neurotic danger was sal to have its 
E H " »23 
source in “instinctual demand. "— 
i ; ; an - 
3. But libido (instinctual demand) represents ang y be 
i ». this external danger 1s 

cause it involves an external danger ; g 


i i ion, the threatened punish- 
said d's fear of castration, i 
eng iem his mother (Oedipus 


ment of the boy for being in love with 
complex). i 
20 Freud, New Introductory Lectures « «*" pp. 1223 
2 Ibid., p- 116. 
7? Ibid., p. 117. di 


2 Freud, The Problem of Anxiety, pp- !!5 , 
^5 Freud, New Introductory Lectures » - ++ PP 120-1. 
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4. Anxiety arising from instinctual demands (since they evoke 
"well-remembered danger-situations") eventuates in repression 
(loss of awareness) of the impulse: *. . . the ego anticipates 
the satisfaction of the questionable impulse, and enables it to re- 
produce the painful feelings which are attached to the beginning 
of the dreaded danger-situation. Thereupon the automatic 
mechanism of the pleasure-pain principle is brought into play 
and carries through the repression of the dangerous impulse." * 

5. The true significance of a danger situation involves "the esti- 

mation of our strength in comparison with its magnitude, the 

admission of our helplessness in the face of it." A situation that 
arouses the perception of helplessness is called a traumatic situa- 
tion. 

Anxiety functions as a signal that a traumatic situation is about 

to be experienced; a danger situation, in other words, arouses 

anticipation of a traumatic situation of helplessness. The anxiety, 
which was an original reaction to helplessness, is displaced onto 
the present danger situation. 


a 


The above account of Freud’s hypotheses relating to the sources of anx- 
iety will be supplemented in a subsequent section, in which an attempt 


will be made to integrate different conceptions into a consistent hy- 
pothesis. 


Horney’s Hypothesis 


Horney developed the hypothesis that “basic anxiety” consists of 
the child’s feeling of “being isolated and helpless in a potentially hostile 
world.” 

A wide range of adverse factors in the environment can produce 
this insecurity in a child: direct or indirect domination, indiffer- 
ence, erratic behavior, lack of respect for the child’s individual 
needs, lack of real guidance, disparaging attitudes, too much ad- 
miration or the absence of it, lack of reliable warmth, having to 
take sides in parental disagreements, too much or too little re- 
sponsibility, over-protection, isolation from other children, injus- 
tice, discrimination, unkept promises, hostile atmosphere, and so 
on and so on.” 


25 Ibid., p. 124. . 

26 Freud, The Problem of Anxiety, pp. 113-14. 

27 Ibid., pp. 114-15. à ! 

28 Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts (New York, 1945), p. 41. Reprinted 
by permission of W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. Copyright, 1945, by W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. 
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oe iw, diia ponia Ea Horney postulated three “neurotic 
sia) fé peo uer peop e, moving against people, and moving 
f: j P ich correspond to the three elements of her anx- 
x24 concept: helplessness (dependence), hostility (aggressiveness), and 
isolation (withdrawal) .” "S 
perna pastes m the anxiety experience is intimately asso- 
iai compl i M irst, there may be a direct connection, in the 
i din may have hostile impulses that are directed against a per- 
Bt dinner m one is dependent—a case in which the actual expression 
ggression would defeat "the purposes of the self." 
Meise rs repression of hostility may cause an individual to be- 
indio c9 efenseless against those who already frustrate him or take 
lim iieri of him—here, his failure to fight back" would put 
ed nom cue seriously at the mercy of others. As he becomes more 
of his o victimized (frustrated) by other persons who take advantage 
. vert submissiveness, the repressed hostility itself will become 
intensified. 

Third, the individual may project his repressed hostile impulses 
onto other persons, so that they will become, in his perception, more 
hostile toward him than they really are—he will then feel even more 
helpless in his efforts to overcome the sources of frustration. 

Fourth, a “retaliation fear may get hold of the repressed impulse”; 
that is to say, the individual may fear retaliation from the persons to- 
ward whom his hostile impulses are directed. In all of these ways, ac- 
cording to Horney, anxiety and hostility are interrelated. 


May's Hypothesis 


According to May, a rough the maturation of 


the organism, and thus has its basic so hereditary potentiali- 
ties?! First to appear is uthe startle pattern, a pre-emotional, innate 
reflexive reaction"; next to appear is “anxiety, the undifferentiated 
motional response”; last to appear is "fear, a differentiated emotional 
reaction,” Fear is interpreted by May as "anxiety objectivated —that 


i i ject. 
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ganism qua organism; every human being would experience anx- 
jety in situations of threat to its vital values. But what the individ- 
ual regards as a situation of threat to vital values is largely due to 
learning.” 


Anxiety, according to May, will thus appear whenever a vital value is 
threatened. May believes that frustration or conflict will generate anx- 
iety, provided that the frustration or conflict should endanger such a 
vital value. For May, the fundamental value is to be found in the rela- 
tion of the individual to his community (parents, family, friends, etc.). 
The individual's growth problem comprises the difficulties involved in 
developing independence and autonomy without, at the same time, los- 
ing effective interrelationships with other people. 


In the individual who is characterized by independence without 
corresponding relatedness, there will develop hostility toward 
those whom he believes to be the occasion of his isolation. In the 
individual who is symbiotically dependent, there will develop hos- 
tility toward those whom he regards as instrumental in the sup- 
pression of his capacities and freedom. In each case, the hostility 
increases the conflict and anxiety. Another mechanism will also be 
present, namely repression. . . . It is well known . . . that the 
mechanism of repression itself decreases autonomy and increases 
helplessness and conflict.” 


It will be noted that May * follows Horney with regard to the close 
association of hostility with anxiety.” He also stresses, as does Horney, 


that the basis of anxiety is to be found in the relationship of the indi- 
vidual with other people. 


Mowrer's Hypothesis 


Mowrer has advocated a "guilt theory” of neurotic anxiety. Ac- 
cording to Mowrer, normal anxiety “is associated with a conflict in 
which the contending forces are consciously recognized." *' But neu- 
rotic anxiety arises when guilt (fear of conscience) has been repressed; 
in other words, through repression, fear will be converted into anxiety, 
since the object of fear will have been lost from awareness. 

3? Ibid., p. 208. 33 Ibid., pp. 213-14. ?* Ibid., pp. 222-3. 

35 May, however, believes that anxiety is more basic than hostility—in other 


words, that hostility arises after the individual experiences anxiety. 
39 OQ, Hobart Mowrer, Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics (New 


York, 1950), pp- 537-9- 
87 Ibid., p. 559 
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sas anxiety is merely fear which has been converted into anx- 
iety by the act of repression. Or, more precisely said, anxiety is 
merely fear (anticipation of punishment, guilt, bad conscience) 
which has been repressed as such and which, incapable of being 
periodically breaks forth into con- 


kept completely repressed . . . 
namely social 


sciousness, there to be experienced, not as what it is, 
fear and guilt, but as anxiety.™ 
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gories: fear and anxiety. Objective anxiety and moral anxiety should be 
called fear; and the term neurotic anxiety “is redundant, for there is 
no other kind" of anxiety.“ 


Integrative Interpretation 


Much of the disagreement among hypotheses relating to the 
sources of anxiety may, it seems, be attributed to the frequent failure 
to distinguish between fear and anxiety, and to the failure to distinguish 
among different aspects of what we term the frustration syndrome. 
This syndrome, as we have seen, involves at least four distinguishable 
aspects: motivation, frustration, anger (or hostility), and anxiety (or 
fear). Some of the major points that were considered by Freud, Hor- 
ney, May, and Mowrer may be interpreted in terms of the frustration 
syndrome. 

ANXIETY AS A FUNCTION OF MATURATION AND LEARNING. May 
has stated that anxiety occurs as a function of maturation, and that the 
maturational sequence includes: first, the startle pattern; second, anx- 
iety; and finally, fear. It seems probable that, in this connection, May 
has made no distinction between anxiety and the reaction to motiva- 
tional discomfort (pain? ). 

Perhaps no distinction sbould be made. We have seen in a previous 
chapter (Chap. IT) that motivational discomfort involves tension, just 
as anxiety involves tension. There occurs, indeed, a fundamental sim- 
ilarity between the primary motivational process and anxiety: in either 
case, no instrumental act is consciously anticipated, and no goal object 
is consciously cathected. As a matter of fact, in the infant, before ob- 
ject cathexis has occurred, no distinction can properly be made be- 
tween motivation, frustration, and anxiety: to the infant's perception, 
apparently, motivation is frustration and motivation is anxiety. 

It may well be that the problem of the origin of anxiety can best 
be treated by first redefining anxiety to imply any motivational process 
that occurs without conscious anticipation of a gratifying instrumental 
act and without conscious cathexis of a gratifying object. According to 
this interpretation, May’s “anxiety” should be termed primary anxiety 
or, in Horney’s terminology, basic anxiety; while Mowrer’s “anxiety,” 
which is conceived to occur after repression, should be termed sec- 
ondary anxiety. 

The following developmental sequence may now be hypothesized: 


42 Ibid., p. 180. 
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i Primary motivation or primary anxiety occurs as soon as the 
individual becomes conscious of a motivational discomfort— 
that is, when the individual becomes motivated by any of the 
biogenic needs—and before he has associated any specific ob- 
jects or actions with the relief of motivational discomfort (prior 
to the development of object cathexis). This primary anxiety 
occurs as a function of the “organism qua organism,” in the 
words of May; it occurs as a natural function of the organism 
and is not dependent on learning. When Freud emphasized 
that anxiety is “deeply ingrained in the organism,” he referred 
to primary anxiety. Horney’s point that “basic anxiety” occurs 
whenever the individual feels helpless or isolated is consistent 
with this interpretation: the individual feels helpless in terms of 
the fact that he does not know what to do in order to relieve his 
discomfort; he feels isolated, since nobody seems immediately 


available to provide him with the external help he needs. 


2. After object cathexis has been established through learning, the 
actions, and objects that have 


individual will “love” the persons, 

been positively cathected, or that have been associated with grat- 

ification; he will hate and fear persons, actions, and objects that 
In other words, the in- 


have been associated with frustration. 
dividual must Jearn what to love, what to feel hostile toward, 


and what to fear. Love, hostility, and fear, then, involve object 
cathexis, and are dependent on learning. 7 

Through repression, the attitudes of love, hostility, and fear 
become (consciously) objectless and devoid of gratifying in- 
strumental acts; when their emotional counterparts occur in 
consciousness, they are experienced as secondary m: Thus, 
conscious anxiety—that is, conscious anxiety of mam ary ori- 
gin—arises as a function of the prior repression (“learning to 


forget") of positive or negative object-cathexes. 


w 


ay be regarded as 


relation to frustrating objects; what 


Particular objects will arouse hostility and fear in the individual will 
depend on learning, as a function of his previous ei oce 
With frustrating objects. Likewise, love may be pue as ; pe 
Process that occurs in response tO gratification; but what 0 Fod E 
arouse an individual's love will, again, depend upon his previ 


Periences with gratifying objects 
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biogeni s 
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In any case, before objects (including instrumental acts) have been 
cathected, and after their cathexis has been lost through repression, the 
individual will experience “objectless” motivation, which we have 
termed anxiety. 

DANGER AS THE Occasion or ANXIETY. Anxiety arises when there 
is a perception of danger. This seems to be a point of agreement. But 
there is disagreement about what danger involves. Freud's treatment of 
the birth experience as the prototype of all danger situations can be 
considered to involve the conception of primary anxiety in response to 
a primary danger; in this case, the danger will involve sheer motiva- 
tional discomfort, arising from oxygen want before the infant has as- 
sociated breathing with relief from the discomfort. 

A primary danger, then, might be defined as the perception of 
motivational discomfort which occurs prior to the establishment of 
object (and instrumental act) cathexis; in other words, the concept of 
primary danger is equivalent to Rosenzweig's concept of primary 
frustration. In this connection, Freud has explicitly stated the meaning 
of danger to the infant: 


If the infant longs for the sight of the mother, it does so, surely, 
only because it already knows from experience that she gratifies 
all its needs without delay. The situation which the infant ap- 
praises as "danger," and against which it desires reassurance, is 
therefore one of not being gratified, of an increase of tension 
arising from non-gratification of its needs—a situation against 
which it is powerless. I believe that from this standpoint every- 
thing falls into place; the situation of privation, in which stimuli 
reach an unpleasurable magnitude . . . without an ability to cope 
with them . . . and thus provide for their discharge, must repre- 
sent to the infant a situation analogous to the birth experience, a 
repetition of the danger situation. . . .* 


Freud has clearly implied here that anxiety consists of motivational dis- 
comfort that is experienced without knowledge of how to bring about 
relief (except through the indirect agency of the mother). 

Danger situations that are consciously recognized by the individual 
should be regarded as the objects of fear and of bostility, rather than 
of anxiety, since anxiety is “objectless.” When a “vital value" of the 
individual is threatened (Cf. May and Horney), presumably the danger 

53 Freud, The Problem of Anxiety, p. 76. 
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ing of (secondary) reciprocal relations between hostility and anxiety 
(Cf. Horney and May) aids our understanding of the development of 
severe anxiety, which to an external observer will seem disproportionate 
to the occasion of anxiety. If the original frustration were maintained 
at a given level, as it likely would be if the frustrating agent were un- 
known, the intensity of anxiety should be expected to remain at a rela- 
tively constant and “reasonable” level. 

Since anxiety and hostility are aspects of the frustration syndrome, 
their reciprocal relations will lead to a high level of frustration, and 
hence a high level of anxiety. Since hostility is normally frustrated, the 
frustration of hostility will be added to the frustration of the original 
motive, with an accompanying increase in hostility, which will undergo 
further frustration, with a further increase in hostility, etc. Eventually, 
through repression, the hostility will be converted into anxiety. 

But anxiety, too, will function as a need; and, since there is no 
specific way to relieve it, the occurrence of anxiety will further in- 
crease the individual's frustration, with accompanying increases in hos- 
tility and anxiety; and so on. 

These vicious-circle relations will operate to build up an ever 
increasing level of frustration and of anxiety. 


FURTHER PRINCIPLES OF ANXIETY 


oNE of the major principles relating anxiety to other as- 
pects of the functioning personality has already been treated—namely, 
the principle that anxiety occurs as an aspect of the frustration syn- 


drome. Some further principles of a general nature will next be dis- 
cussed. 


Anxiety as Related to Consciousness 


As we have seen, many processes operate outside the individual’s 
awareness, they operate, that is, even though the individual has no 
awareness, or only vague awareness, of their operation. Different as- 
pects of the frustration syndrome may similarly function outside aware- 
ness, or at unconscious levels. 

Sometimes the individual will be aware of frustration without 


44 Of course, it must also be recognized that, especially in the case of Bio 
genic needs, the degree of frustration will also increase with an increase in the 
period of deprivation. 
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knowing what it is that frustrates him, or without knowing what mo- 
tives are undergoing frustration. Sometimes the individual will be aware 
of "anxiety equivalents"—rapid pulse, difficult breathing, profuse per- 
spiration, etc.—swithout conscious recognition of the fact that he is 
anxious; the individual may be quite surprised, for example, when his 
physician informs him that his psychosomatic symptoms are a mani- 
festation of anxiety. Sometimes the individual will be aware of hos- 
tility, or resentment, or anger without awareness of being anxious. In 
brief, any aspect or combination of aspects of the frustration syndrome 
may function on a conscious level while the remaining aspects function 
unconsciously. 

It is a major function of psychotherapy—regardless of the par- 
ticular system that is employed—to aid the individual in gaining con- 
Scious recognition of the (to him) hidden aspects of this syndrome; 
until this has been achieved, the individual will be in no position to 
solve his problem effectively. The individual must have knowledge 
Concerning the particular motives that are being frustrated, and con- 
cerning the particular agencies of frustration, before he can take ade- 


quate measures to insure gratification. 


Anxiety Tolerance 

The capacity to endure anxiety without resorting to maladaptive 
defensive measures may be termed anxiety tolerance. When anxiety is 
understood to function as one aspect of a syndrome that includes frus- 
tration, it becomes clear that anxiety tolerance is equivalent to frustra- 


tion tolerance, which was discussed in a previous chapter. 
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As a result of this procedure the individual will *hit upon" meth- 
ods that, for him, are effectual in reducing anxiety.^ These methods, 
as previously mentioned, are termed defensive activities, defensive 
mechanisms, etc., since they function to defend the conscious ego func- 
tions against anxiety—that is, they relieve the individual from the con- 
scious perception of anxiety. 


Defenses against Anxiety 3 


Many of the commonly employed defenses against anxiety have 
been briefly mentioned in Cha SR and some of the major defensive 
mechanisms will be described b detail in subsequent chapters. It is 
sufficient here to reiterate that some défensive activities are more adap- 
tive, or less maladaptive, than others; and that the extent to which a 
defensive method is maladaptive (o maladjustive) can be evaluated in 
terms of the extent to which the defensive measure itself functions as a 
source of subsequent frustration, and hence of subsequent anxiety. 


Frustration of Defenses 


Defensive activities themselves may be frustrated, or their use may 
entail other frustrations for the individual. Such defensive activities, 
entailing further frustrations for the individual, have previously been 
termed maladaptive defenses. To the extent that defensive activities are 
socially disapproved, the attempt to use them may bring punishment 
upon the individual. 

Overt aggression, for example, may be frustrated. (Aggression may 
function as a defense, since it prevents the development of intense anx- 
iety, through the reciprocal relations between hostility and anxiety.) 
As overt aggression is frustrated, the individual may develop anxiety 
that must be defended against by some other means—usually by some 
more acceptable form of aggression. If the overt aggression is not frus- 
trated, its expression may interfere with amicable social relationships, 
thereby frustrating other important motives of the individual, 

45 The fact that the individual must depend on random efforts to hit upon a 
successful method of relieving anxiety follows from the fact that he does not 
consciously know the nature of the underlying motivation; this should not be 
taken to imply that just any method will be successful in relieving anxiety. The 
appropriate instrumental acts and objects, or substitutes for them, must eventually 
be employed in order to relieve the underlying motivation. While the individual 
may be conscious only of anxiety or of "anxiety equivalents," aggressive actions 
must be employed to relieve the anxiety remaining in consciousness after the 
repression of hostility; escape reactions must be employed to relieve anxiety arising 


from the repression of fear; and positive reactions must be employed to relieve 
anxiety arising from the repression of love or sexuality. 
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When symptoms of a neurotic nature are interfered with in the 
course of therapeutic procedures, this may again be regarded as a frus- 
tration of defensive activities; the symptoms have functioned as de- 
fensive measures against anxiety. Freud has stated that when obsessive 
patients are restrained from carrying out their obsessive performances 
“they are forced by an appalling dread to yield to the compulsion and 
to carry out the act. We perceive that the anxiety was concealed under 
the obsessive act and that this is only performed to escape the feeling 
of dread.” e 

Similarly, it has been noted that psychoanalytic procedures fre- 
quently meet with resistance, since their purpose is largely to frustrate 
defenses against anxiety. When such resistances are broken down, anx- 
iety will return; so that the appearance of anxiety may be regarded as 
a sign that the therapeutic procedure is meeting with success.“ 

Horney has suggested that individuals may develop a superstruc- 
ture of defenses: primary defenses will be frustrated, with accompany- 
Ing anxiety; further defenses will be resorted to in order to alleviate 
the anxiety that was generated as a function of the secondary frustra- 
tion; thus the individual will develop "defenses against defenses against 
defenses," and so on. 

It is a commonplace that one lie usually leads to another, the sec- 


ond takes a third to bolster it, and so on till one is caught in a 


tangled web. . . . So it is with neurotic attempts to solve the basic 
conflict; and here, as elsewhere, nothing is of . . . avail but a radi- 
cal change in the conditions out of which the original difficulty 


arose. What the neurotic does instead—and cannot help doing—is 

to pile one pseudo solution upon another." 
The use of any maladaptive defense, then, will bring with it frustration 
and anxiety; further defenses will be employed to alleviate the sec- 
ondary anxiety; these in turn will entail frustration and anxiety, which 
must be defended against by further defenses; the original conflict will 
become so deeply embedded in this tangled structure of defenses that 
psychotherapy can bring it to light only through the long and tedious 
procedure of tearing away a defense, or, more commonly, a piece of a 


defense at a time. 


46 Freud, A General Introduction . « - » pP- 35% 

* This anxiety, however, as we have seen, a era pee DE Lo sy 
into love, fear, or hostility; the patient must know m m 3 , 
and what he hates before he can make successful rea aj | aye 

48 Horney, Our Inner Conflicts, p. 131- (Cf. Mowrer, g y 


Personality Dynamics, pp. 446-50.) 
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"Physiological" Manifestations of Anxiety as Related to Conflict 

In a previous section, it was noted that anxiety involves various 
symptomatic manifestations, such as muscular tension, muscular trem- 
ors, chronic fatigue, irritability, insomnia, profuse sweating, restlessness, 
inability to concentrate, indecision, confusion and doubt, and disturb- 
ances in respiration, pulse, blood pressure, alimentary functions, etc. 
These manifestations become understandable in terms of the underlying 
conflict of motives. A conflict, as we have seen, involves tendencies to 
carry out mutually incompatible actions with reference to a goal object 
or objects—that is, tendencies to approach and to avoid or destroy such 
objects. 

The muscular tensions that occur can be understood as the opera- 
tion of preparatory sets in antagonistic muscle groups; when such 
muscular tensions are operative, tremors will occur, as the student can 
easily verify by tensing his arm and fist. 

Muscular tensions that are continued over long periods of time will 
eventuate in fatigue; this fatigue will occur chronically, since no ade- 
quate rest can be achieved without relaxation. Tensions will likewise 
interfere with sleep, since relaxation is a necessary condition for ade- 
quate sleep. 

"Tension, being a state of readiness to react, will be manifested also 
in the form of irritability, "jumpiness," and susceptibility to startle. 
Restlessness is a function of inability to concentrate attention and to re- 
lax; and the inability to concentrate is a function of the division of 
attention that occurs with respect to different aspects of the conflicting 
(positive and negative) features of the situation. 

Sweating will be associated with muscular effort, regardless of 
whether it involves actual movements of the body or just muscular 
tension. Indecision, confusion, and doubt are manifestations of uncer- 
tainty regarding the nature of the appropriate action to be taken in 
relation to goal objects. The various *physiological" disturbances have 
been described by Cannon in terms of the organism's preparation for 
an emergency. 


GUILT AND INFERIORITY FEELINGS 


rr HAs previously been pointed out that superego motives 
function as a major source of conflicts. Guilt involves an anxiety-like 


49 Walter B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage 
(New York, 1915)- 
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process that accompanies the self-frustration of superego motives. I7- 
feriority feelings may also be related to the frustration of superego 
motives. 


Definition of Guilt 


The term guilt is frequently applied to what Freud has termed 
moral anxiety We may say, then, that guilt comprises the anxiety- 
like process deriving from the self-frustration of conscience—that is, 
the self-frustration of negative superego motivation.” Guilt arises when 
the individual has an impulse, or acts on an impulse, to behave in a man- 
ner contrary to his introjected moral standards. 

Masserman has defined guilt as “conscious or unconscious dread of 
loss of love or retributive punishment for impulses or deeds forbidden 
in earlier experiences.” 5 Our previous treatment of the origin of con- 
science is consistent with Masserman’s definition. Guilt is seen, then, 
to be the successor of objective anxiety; after moral standards have been 
introjected, the occurrence of “immoral” impulses will frustrate (will 
be in conflict with) these standards, and hence guilt will begin to func- 
tion. 

When guilt is extremely severe, it 
sion, 


may be experienced as depres- 


ss : : F ; 
If the depression is severe enough, the patient manifests a delusion 
of sin and guilt." He is utterly dejected; he condemns himself, and 
says that he has committed the unpardonable sin. He is convinced 
that the whole world considers him a sinner, that God has rejected 
him and will punish him, that he is more worthless than a worm 
before God and man.” 
nuity of guilt and depression, and 


ego motives (conscience). 
e when someone has discovered, 
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or seems about to discover, that he has committed an act contrary to 
his conscience. Shame will be experienced by the small child, for ex- 
ample, when his parents discover that he has done something that, in 
terms of their standards, is judged to be "naughty." And this may 
occur before the child himself has thoroughly introjected these stand- 
ards. 

Shame appears, then, to consist of a mixture of objective anxiety 
and guilt, since its occurrence is associated with anticipated or actual 
discovery, and since it apparently does not occur prior to the (at least) 
partial introjection of parental (cultural) standards. In other words, 
shame involves fear of punishment, with some recognition that the 
source of punishment will be an agency external to the self. But shame 
will not occur until the individual has learned, to some degree, to rec- 
ognize which of his actions are regarded as punishable. 


Guilt Compared with Inferiority Feelings 


Both Freud and Alexander have treated the distinction between 
guilt and inferiority feelings. Freud had the following to say in this 
regard: 


The sense of inferiority has a strong erotic basis. The child feels 
itself inferior when it perceives that it is not loved, and so does 
the adult as well. . . . The sense of inferiority and the sense of 
guilt are exceedingly difficult to distinguish. Perhaps we should do 
better if we regarded the former as the erotic complement to the 
sense of moral inferiority. We have paid but little attention to such 
questions of conceptual differentiation in psycho-analysis.™ 


Alexander has dealt with the same problem, as follows: 


The psychological content of guilt feelings can be verbalized about 
as follows: “I am no good. What I want to do or what I have done 
is mean and objectionable. I deserve contempt and punishment.” 
In contrast, the emotional content of inferiority feelings is: “I am 
weak, I am not as strong, as clever, as efficient as the other fellow. 
I am ashamed on account of my weakness.” In inferiority feelings, 
the self-condemnation is the result, not of wrongdoing, but of a 
shameful recognition of weakness. Accordingly, inferiority feel- 
ings stimulate competition and aggression. The only way to eradi- 
cate them is to show one's superiority in competition. Guilt feel- 
ings, on the contrary, inhibit competition. . . , To get rid of guilt 


54 Freud, New Introductory Lectures: . sas PP- 93-4. 
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feelings, one must renounce competition. . . . Guilt feelings re- 
quire the opposite of the competitive attitude, namely subordina- 
tion, self-abasement, and even punishment. 


Although both of the foregoing treatments have suggested the nature 
of the fundamental distinction between guilt and inferiority feelings, 
they fail to make this distinction explicit. The fundamental distinction 
probably should be made in terms of the classes of motives which un- 
dergo frustration. 

In brief, guilt may be said to arise when negative superego mo- 
tives (conscience motives) are frustrated, while inferiority feelings may 
be said to arise when positive superego motives (ego-ideals) are frus- 
trated, 

According to this point of view, guilt involves fear of danger— 
originally, an objective danger, and, after introjection, a moral danger. 
Thus guilt arises entirely in terms of negative motivation (negative 
cathexis); it functions to protect the individual from harm. When the 
individual lives up to the demands of his conscience, he will achieve 
nothing more than safety or security. f 

When the individual lives up to his ego-ideal, he will achieve some- 
thing highly positive; he will approach some high level of achievement, 
through the guidance of his aspirations. When the individual fails to 
live up to his ego-ideal, he will feel inferior in comparison with his 
level of aspiration—and inferior to others who appear to be more suc- 


cessful in this regard. 
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Relation of Guilt to Hostility 


With the occurrence of extreme degrees of guilt, as in cases of 
depression, guilt and hostility may become interrelated in a mutually 
reinforcing manner. In a general way, it may be seen that in all cases 
of guilt, even in its milder forms, a component of hostility is involved. 
Whenever superego motives undergo frustration, hostility (aggressive 
motivation) can be expected to occur, as in all instances of frustration. 
In this case, the hostility will properly be directed against the self, 
which is perceived to be the frustrating agent. 

If the hostility is displaced onto other persons, either in the form 
of aggressive impulses or in the form of overt aggression, this will 
function as a further frustration of moral motivation: hence, guilt will 
increase; hostility will increase; hostility will be displaced again; guilt 
will be further increased; etc. 

This mutually reinforcing interrelation between hostility and guilt 
(as between any form of anxiety and hostility) may eventuate in a 
great intensification of guilt, so that it will appear to be unreasonably 
strong in relation to its original basis. 


Need for Punishment 


When certain aspects of the guilt process are repressed, it becomes 
possible to speak of an unconscious need for punishment. 


. .. this unconscious need for punishment . . . behaves like a 
part of the conscience, like the prolongation of conscience into 
the unconscious; and it must have the same origin as conscience, 
that is to say it will correspond to a piece of aggressiveness which 
has been internalized and taken over by the super-ego. If only the 
words were less incongruous, we should be justified, for all prac- 
tical purposes, in calling it “an unconscious sense of guilt.” °° 


The incongruity Freud has referred to involves the conception of an 
unconscious guilt experience that is recognizable as such; conceived in 
these terms, of course, the idea of unconscious guilt can have little 
logical congruity. But no incongruity need be implied if we postulate 
that certain aspects of the total guilt process will continue to function 
unconsciously after they have undergone repression, 

It is necessary to recognize that the total guilt process involves 
both a need for punishment and a fear of punishment. Prior to the de- 

56 Freud, New Introductory Lectures... , PP- 149-50. 
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velopment of conscience—that is, prior to the development of negative 
superego motivation—the child must have felt hostility and fear in 
relation to his parents, who, by virtue of their punishing activities, were 
perceived as his original frustrating agents.” 

With the development of conscience motivation, the hostility and 
fear that were originally related to the parents will have been displaced 
onto certain aspects of the child's personality. If the child personifies 
his conscience and his ego—as he normally can be expected to do—he 
will perceive his ego as fearing his conscience, and he will perceive his 
conscience as hostile toward bis ego. 

Then, by a process of integration, the child may come to accept 
his conscience as a part of himself; so that, whenever he acts, or is 
tempted to act, in a manner contrary to the demands of his conscience 
he will experience the veed for punishment, as well as the fear of pun- 
isbment. 

This combination of need for punishment and fear of punishment 
OCcurs as the consciously recognizable form of guilt. This sense of guilt, 
as we usually know it, "will operate as a punishing experience of such 
intensity that it will gratify, at least in part, the veed for punishment. 

As a function of repression, however, both the fear of punishment 
and the need for punishment may be represented in consciousness as 
anxiety, which can be relieved by any form of punishment—by an ex- 
ternal agency, by means of punishing symptoms, by means of "accident 
proneness," or by means of any of the other forms of masochism. 


... we are dealing with . . . a sense of guilt, which is finding 
atonement in the illness and is refusing to give up the penalty of 
suffering. . . . But as far as the patient is concerned this sense of 
guilt is dumb; it does not tell him he is guilty; he does not feel 


guilty, he simply feels ill. This sense of guilt expresses itself only as 
ery which it is extremely difficult to over- 


come Nothing can be done against it directly, and nothing 
indirectly but the slow procedure of unmasking its unconscious 
repressed roots, and of thus gradually changing it into a conscious 
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Special Defenses against Guilt and Inferiority Feelings 


In a preceding section, the quotation from Alexander has sug- 
gested that compensation is frequently employed as the main defense 
against inferiority feelings. A subsequent chapter will treat compensa- 
tion in connection with other defenses against anxiety. 

As defenses against guilt, a number of activities are especially ap- 
propriate. Apology, atonement, restitution, etc., are frequently effec- 
tive in relieving guilt feelings. Fundamentally, all of these activities 
function as self-punishment; they involve suffering—that is, they in- 
volve self-imposed frustrations of various kinds. 

The need for punishment may also be gratified by many subtle 
forms of suffering which are the proper subject matter of psychopa- 
thology. For example, Freud ® and Alexander ® have explained some 
instances of crime in terms of the unconscious need for punishment. 
According to this interpretation, individuals will engage in petty 
crimes, which are “less objectionable than the forbidden desire they 
harbor in the unconscious,” in order that they may be apprehended 
and punished, and thus relieve their need for punishment. 


ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 


SINCE anxiety may become operative whenever the indi- 
vidual is frustrated, it follows that the adjustive implications that were 
discussed in relation to frustration and conflict (Chap. IV) and in re- 
lation to aggression (Chap. V) are also applicable in relation to anxiety. 
Any procedure that will aid in the reduction of frustration or in the 
constructive expression of hostility should aid in the reduction of anx- 


iety. Some further adjustive implications may be derived from prin- 
ciples relating to anxiety. 


Social Tolerance of Fear and Hostility 


Fear and hostility should become accepted as normal forms of hu- 
man motivation. If mild and verbalized expressions of fear and hostility 
are tolerated in children—and in friends, husbands, wives, colleagues, 
subordinates, etc.—an important source of anxiety will lose much of its 
potency. A 

Unfortunately, both fear and hostility are regarded, in our society, 


59 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), IV, 342; V, 233+ 
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as manifestations of weakness, of lack of courage, or of immorality. 
The strong social pressure that operates to counteract the expression of 
fear and hostility will eventuate in the introjection of superego motives 
incompatible with the individual’s more fundamental tendencies. When 
fear or hostility arises, then, the individual will experience guilt or in- 
feriority feelings. He will probably repress his fear and hostility and 
become conscious of intensified anxiety. He may then employ mal- 
adaptive defenses, so that the insightful management of fear and hos- 
tility, in terms of their sources in frustration, will become unnecessarily 
difficult. 

Increased social tolerance of fear and hostility would provide a 
firmer basis for individual adjustment. If the individual could accept 
his own fear and hostility as normal human processes he would be in a 
much better position to function efficiently in dealing with his funda- 
mental frustrations. 


Rest as Related to Anxiety 

The conception of rest as a means of alleviating anxiety may have 
had its origin in the common belief that overwork is the basis of 
“nervous breakdowns.” There seems to be some validity in this be- 
lief. Overwork as such may be related to anxiety in terms of the fact 
that fatigue will render the individual less than normally able to cope 
with frustrating situations, and more than normally ready to perceive 
Situations as frustrating. Moreover, it is true that concentration on one 
kind of activity may serve as a frustration of many motives that are 


incompatible with the work itself. 
Rest, then, as a specific remed 
tial relief of anxiety, since the ind 
become less susceptible to frustration and more a 
frustrations that occur. 
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To the extent that an individual seeks to avoid anxiety, responsi- 
bility, and guilt feeling by refusing to avail himself of his new 
possibilities, by refusing to move from the familiar to the unfa- 
miliar, he sacrifices his freedom and constricts his autonomy and 
his self-awareness. Availing oneself of possibilities, confronting the 
anxiety, and accepting the responsibility and guilt feeling involved 
result in increased self-awareness and freedom and enlarged spheres 
of creativity. . . . In fine, tbe positive aspects of selfbood develop 
as tbe individual confronts, moves tbrougb, and overcomes anx- 
iety-creating experiences." 


Living up to one's ego-ideal or level of aspiration—in other words, 
self-actualization—inevitably involves frustration and conflict. In order 
to reach high levels of achievement, the individual must tolerate anxiety 
without resorting to maladaptive defenses. 

The individual's realization that he must endure such anxiety in 
order to develop his potentialities can be, in itself, a source of strength 
to the individual. (It is, of course, assumed that the individual's level of 
aspiration should be reasonably well adjusted to the level of his actual 
capacities and opportunities.) 


SUMMARY 


THE PROBLEM of anxiety is a central problem of behavior 
dynamics. The term anxiety refers to one aspect of the interrelated 
emotional processes that occur during frustration or conflict. Anxiety 
is differentiated from fear in that fear relates to a consciously recog- 
nized object, while anxiety involves diffuse apprehension (apprehensive 
tension) without relation to a clearly defined object. 

Objective anxiety relates to external dangers; it may be regarded 
as equivalent to fear. Neurotic anxiety may occur as free-floating ap- 
prehensiveness, as a phobic reaction, or as the symptoms of a severe 
neurosis. Free-floating anxiety is not related specifically to an object, 
but may be momentarily and indiscriminately related to any object 
that happens to be perceived. Phobic reactions involve the perception 
of some specific object, situation, or action as the occasion of anxiety; 
phobic reactions involve the objectification of anxiety. In severe 
neurosis, the individual may experience anxiety in relation to his symp- 
toms or he may experience an anxiety attack, in which “physiological” 

9: May, op. cit., p. 234. 
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disturbances capture the focus of his attention. Moral anxiety, or guilt, 
occurs when superego motives undergo frustration. 

: Anxiety may be manifested in consciousness as general apprehen- 
Siveness, as a phobic reaction, as an anxiety attack, etc. The particular 
aspects of the anxiety process which are predominantly conscious will 
vary from individual to individual, and from time to time in the same 
individual. 

Hypotheses relating to the source of anxiety have been described 
—specifically, the hypotheses advanced by Freud, by Horney, by May, 
and by Mowrer. Some of the major points in the several hypotheses 
have been integrated in terms of the conception that anxiety involves 
an aspect of the frustration syndrome, which also includes motivation, 
frustration or conflict, and anger or hostility. 

. Anxiety may be redefined as any motivational process that occurs 
Without conscious anticipation of a gratifying instrumental act and 
without conscious object cathexis. Primary anxiety occurs before the 
establishment of object cathexis; secondary anxiety occurs after the 


repression of object cathexis. 


The developmental sequence, then, is believed to consist of: (1) 


the occurrence of primary anxiety before the establishment of object 
cathexis; (2) the occurrence of love, fear, and hostility—involving posi- 
tive and negative object cathexes that were established on the basis of 
gratifying and frustrating experiences; and (3) the occurrence of 
Secondary anxiety—involving motivational tensions that have been 
dissociated from their objects and their instrumental acts by means of 
repression. 

Danger, when it functions as the occasion of anxiety, involves the 
Perception of motivational discomfort or the perception of frustration, 
Without awareness of an appropriate vay to relieve the discomfort 


wa 
and without awareness of the nature of 


the frustrating agent. 
Different aspects of the frustration syndrome are manifest to con- 
pects, 


sciousness at different times; many aS at any given time, function 
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motives; the frustrating nature of maladaptive defenses may eventuate 
in the development of a complex superstructure of defenses. 

Guilt, or moral anxiety, occurs when negative superego motives 
undergo frustration; inferiority feelings have their source in the frus- 
tration of positive superego motives (ego-ideals). 

When the degree of guilt is extreme, depression is said to occur. 
Shame may be regarded as a mixture of objective anxiety (fear) and 
guilt, since it usually arises when discovery of one’s wrongdoing is 
anticipated or actual. 

Guilt and hostility may interact in a mutually reinforcing manner, 
leading to great intensification of guilt. 

When guilt functions unconsciously, it may be understood as an 
unconscious need for punishment; it may be relieved through accidents 
and self-injury, through punishing symptoms, through masochistic 
personality trends, or through the occurrence of subtle psychopatho- 
logical processes. 

Guilt that functions consciously may be relieved through apology, 
restitution, atonement, or any other form of retributive self-punish- 
ment, 

Expressions of fear and hostility should be accorded social toler- 
ance, since they function as normal human processes; the motivation 
to avoid such expressions may be introjected as a superego motive, 
whose frustration will tend to intensify the anxiety that the individual 
must tolerate (if he is to avoid the development of maladaptive defense 
mechanisms). 

Rest can be effective in reducing anxiety, especially if it is com- 
bined with psychotherapy or with activities that gratify motives frus- 
trated during periods of overwork, 

Self-actualization—making the most of one’s potentialities—can 
be achieved only through facing and overcoming unavoidable anxieties. 
Recognition of this fact can be a source of strength, 

Chap. VII will deal with repression and related defensive processes. 
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CHAPTER Seven 


Repression and Related 


Processes 


To tear deep-rooted passion from the breast, 
To still the inward strife. . . 2 


Wr HAVE seen, in Chap. III, that psychosomatic functions 
may operate at various levels of consciousness, and that the degree of 
their accessibility to consciousness may roughly be indicated by the 
terms conscious, preconscious, and unconscious. The present chapter 
will deal with repression and repression-like processes, which are con- 
cerned with rendering psychosomatic functions less accessible to con- 
sciousness or less amenable to conscious control. 


DEFINITIONS 


THE CONCEPT of repression may be differentiated from a 
number of related concepts. 


Repression 
The term repression refers to a relatively automatic, relatively un- 
conscious process by which conscious and preconscious functions be- 


1Edwin Arnold, The Light of Asia. 
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come, and are made to remain, unconscious. It is a process by which the 
1 » H . . 

unthinkable becomes truly untbinkable—that is, it may not, under 

ordinary conditions, be reinstated as a conscious function. 


These quotations from some of the w 


AE the essence of repression lies simply in the function of reject- 
ing and keeping sometbing out of consciousness? 


. . . the essence of the process of repression lies, not in abrogating 
or annihilating the ideational presentation of an instinct, but in 
withholding it from becoming conscious.? 


Repression . . . is the process by which a mental act capable of 
becoming conscious (that is, one which belongs to the precon- 
scious system) is made unconscious and forced back into the un- 
conscious system. And we also call it repression when the uncon- 


Scious mental act is not permitted to enter the . . . preconscious 


system at all... .* 


orks of Freud should make a num- 


ber of points clear: 


1. That repression refers to a psychological process that functions 
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but merely rem rception; 

3. That repressed fu though the 

individual has lost awareness of them. 
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unconscious function: 


We 


unconscious process; that repress 
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conscious perception of impulses and their ideational representations; 
and that, in spite of repression, the unacceptable impulses continue to 
operate, though outside the individual's awareness. 


Dissociation 


Dissociation is a descriptive term that, according to Freud, refers 
to “a splitting of the content of consciousness";? this comes about 
through the process of repression. Certain "groups of ideas" become 
dissociated, or split off, from other "groups of ideas," in the sense that 
some of them are repressed or excluded from conscious perception 
while others retain their conscious character. 


When it happens that a group of ideas remains in the unconscious, 
psycho-analysis . . . maintains that an active antagonism of cer- 
tain groups of ideas has caused the isolation of another group in the 
unconscious. The process which imposes such a fate upon a given 
group is termed . . , “repression.”. , .7 


Prior to Freud’s conception of repression, dissociation was postulated 
by Janet in order to account for the symptoms of hysteria, Janet “as- 
sumed that certain mental processes go on in the subconscious inde- 
pendently of (dissociated from) the main stream of consciousness.” ? 


He accounted for dissociation in terms of a “weakness of psychic ten- 
sion.” 


Suppression 


While, as we have seen, the term repression refers to an uncon- 
scious process, the term suppression refers to a conscious process. 


In excluding certain tendencies from consciousness there is . . . a 
conscious and voluntary selective process, called “suppression,” 
which eliminates everything even loosely connected with uncon- 
scious material. Suppression also eliminates all kinds of irrelevancies 
which would distract attention from the topic which is at the focus 
of interest at any given moment? 


When we suppress an idea, we do so with conscious recognition that it 
is desirable, from some point of view, to stop thinking about it, or to 


® Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), V, 27. 

7 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, translated by Joan Riviere (London, 
1950), II, 107. Reprinted by permission of The Hogarth Press, Ltd. 

* Kenneth E. Appel, “Psychiatric Therapy,” in Personality and the Behavior 
Disorders, J. McV. Hunt, ed. (New York, 1944), II, 1109. 

? Alexander, op. cit., p. 279. 
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avoid remembering it. Suppression, then, occurs as a function of at- 
tentive effort or concentration; it involves the deliberate exclusion of 
ideas from consciousness by rendering them temporarily preconscious. 


Inhibition 

Inhibition, like repression, refers to an unconscious process; but, 
unlike repression, inhibition refers to the prevention of overt action 
rather than to the prevention of ideas or impulses from entering, or re- 
maining in, consciousness. Repression and inhibition may function at 
the same time, although they do not necessarily do so. 


+ « . repressions that stop thinking are likely to be correlated with 
inhibitions that stop action. . . . Whenever the conditions for 
learning or unlearning them are different, however, they will be 
expected to vary independently. 'Thus, it is often observed in the 


course of psychotherapy that a person may have "insight," ie., 
have the correct sentences to describe his behavior, but may still be 
“sick,” i.e., be unable to make the responses that would relieve the 
misery of conflict.” 


Restraint 

1 refers to the conscious or deliberate avoidance 
of some action—that is, to the deliberate prevention of an impulse from 
being carried into action. Restraint may be accompanied by ee 
sion, or it may occur without suppression. Thus an iode 41 
Out of mind" an impulse to strike a superior, at the same piu 
restrains himself from doing s0; OF he may remain conscious 


Pr ax ing it i tion. 
Pulse but nevertheless avoid expressing it In ac 


The term restrain 
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30, d Neal E. Miller, New York, 1950), p- 221. 
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Isolation frequently involves a dissociation of the emotional from 
the cognitive (ideational) aspects of impulses. The individual may, 
upon directing his attention appropriately, become aware of the idea- 
tional contents without having any conscious perception of the emo- 
tional experiences that were once associated with them. He may re- 
member that he was angry and aggressive in his behavior toward 
another person, without perceiving the quality of the anger itself; or 
he may recall that he once loved another, without being able to rein- 
state the quality of the erotic emotion. 


. . - the experience is not forgotten but it is stripped of its affect 
and its associative connections are suppressed or interrupted, so 
that it stands apart, as if isolated, and furthermore fails to be repro- 
duced in the course of one's mental activity. The effect of this 
isolation is the same, then, as in repression with amnesia.!! 


Freud has compared isolation with the normal process of concentration, 


which functions to keep irrelevant or distracting memories from enter- 
ing the consciousness, 


Denial or Negation 


The concept of denial or negation is very similar to the concept of 
repression. Repression, as we have seen, refers to an automatic process, 
the function of which is to deny the reality of an internal process that 
Was once consciously perceived. Denial or negation, on the other hand, 
refers to an (often unconscious) intellectual process whose function is 
to deny the reality of an external process that was once the object of 
perception. While repression “blinds” the individual to internal reali- 
ties, denial “blinds” the individual to external realities, 


A. negative judgment is the intellectual substitute for repression. 
. .. The function of judgment is concerne 
sorts of decision. It may assert or den 
property; or it may affirm or dis 
exists in reality.” 


d ultimately with two 
i icular 

y that a thing has a particu 

pute that a particular image -+ 


One may deny that a situation is dangerous 
necessity of fearing it; or 
existed) in reality at all, so 
ous properties. 


, and thus avoid the 
one may deny that a situation exists (or has 
that there will be no need to deny its danger- 


11 Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Anxiet: 


Y (New York, 1936), p. 55- 
?? Freud, Collected Papers, V, 182-5. ne 
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Restriction of Ego Functions 


The conscious, integrative ego functions may be restricted through 
repression or through withdrawal from active participation with ex- 
ternal reality. As we have noted in a previous chapter, ego functions in- 
volve the integration of internal and external features of reality through 
such processes as perception, learning, and reasoning. To the extent 
that any aspect of reality is avoided, the integrative adequacy of ego 
functions will be reduced. 

. Anna Freud has used the term restriction of tbe ego to imply a 
Withdrawal from dangerous features of external reality.? It seems ap- 
propriate, however, to generalize the term to imply any kind of limita- 
tions imposed upon ego functions, regardless of whether these limita- 
tions occur through repression or through avoidance of external reality. 
The adequacy of ego functions will be reduced, for example, if the in- 
dividual withdraws from social contact with members of the opposite 
Sex, or if he represses the impulses that could render such social con- 


tacts dangerous. 


FUNCTIONS COMMONLY REPRESSED 


ANY impulse that arouses anxiety may undergo repression. 


Such anxiety-arousing impulses include: (1) impulses whose gratifica- 


tion would involve frustration of superego motives; (2) superego mo- 
tives that are weaker than the impulses which conflict with them; and 
(3) impulses that are frustrated through the operation of other factors. 


Sexual Impulses 

Freud has emphasized especially the repression of sexual impulses. 
Sexual motives are particularly amenable to repression in view of their 
relative weakness and insignificance for the individual's survival, and 
in view of the cultural regulations that are imposed on sexual expres- 
Sion. 

Some biogenic motives—hunger and thirst, for wei ae 
highly resistant to repression, since their gratification 15 essential fo 


Organism’s survival.” 
j rk, 1946) 
e Mechanisms of Defense (New York, 1946), 
rate does not undergo 
presented in ideation, 


18 Anna Freud, The Ego and th 
PP. 100-13. . r 
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On the other hand, the repression of sexual impulses, rather than 
their gratification, will often have social survival value for the individ- 
ual. Parents in our society are perhaps more disturbed by evidences of 
sexuality in their children than by any other form of “misbehavior.” 
The child learns at an early age to equate sexual expression with punish- 
ment, and therefore to suppress (and eventually to repress) his interest 
in sexuality. His negative psychogenic motivation (conscience) be- 
comes especially strong with reference to sexual impulses and their pos- 
sible expression. 


Aggressive Impulses 


Aggression, like sexual behavior, is subjected to punishment and to 
relatively strict social regulation. Individuals usually develop negative 
superego (conscience) motives that conflict with aggressive impulses, 
so that repression of aggressive impulses may occur as a means of alle- 
viating the conflict. As Horney has pointed out, however, the repression 
of hostility (aggressive motivation) may become a source of intensified 
anxiety." 


Other Id Functions 


Among the clearly biogenic motives, other than sexuality and ag- 
gression, fear may be regarded as the most highly amenable to fepres- 
sion. However, though consciousness of fear as such (and consciousness 
of anxiety in the form of general apprehensiveness) may be repressed, 
certain "anxiety equivalents”—the so-called “physiological manifesta- 
tions"—may persist in conscious perception. 

Other biogenic motives, though they may not be repressed as such, 
may become involved in repression; that is to say, the original time, 
place, mode, or object of their expression may be repressed, Thus, 


in verbal expression, and in imagery, can and do frequently undergo repression. 
; 5 are highly resistant to repression, it is im- 
plied that the underlying needs are so insistent that the instrumental acts of eating 
and drinking must eventually be employed in the interest of survival. There are, 
of course, some pathological exceptions. In anorexia, for example, there must be an 
element of repression in relation to hunger. Also, in severe psychotic withdrawal 
the patient must be tube-fed in order to maintain his life; here again, the repression 
of aspects of the hunger motive must be assumed to occur. 

15 Jt seems probable that the conscious process of suppression, as this be- 
comes habitual, may gradually become an unconscious process of repression. This 
is similar to any other case of habituation: conscious awareness of the response de- 
creases as it becomes habitual and automatic." 

16 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 


1937), pP. 66 f. 
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everybody must eat; but, in a given culture, there are conventionally 
inappropriate times, places, and modes of eating, just as there are in- 
appropriate things to cat. 

The socialized individual has repressed his immediate impulses to 
gratify his biogenic needs in a primitive or infantile fashion. Though 
he may be "hungry enough to eat a horse," it will never occur to him 
that he should satisfy his hunger in this particular way. 

In early childhood, during socialization, the individual will have 
pression in relation to disapproved 
gratification; but in adulthood the 
to have 


employed a conscious process of sup 
times, places, modes, and objects of 
process can be expected to have become automatic—that is, 
become a process of repression. 


Superego Functions 

While the main emphasis of Freud and his followers has been on 
the repression of id functions, especially the sexual and aggressive mo- 
tives, Mowrer has stressed the possibility—indeed, the probability— 
that superego functions are more commonly repressed than are id func- 
tions,” 


For Freud the unconscious was populated with impulses of for- 
bidden lust and hostility; here we are exploring the thesis that 


A : , 
what falls under repression is far more likely to be man’s “nobler” 


impulses, rather than those of the “id.”. . E 


In other words, Mowrer has held that when conscience and sexual or 
aggressive motivation are in conflict, conscience will be the more likely 
with the principle of regres- 


to fall under repression. This is consistent v 
Sion to biogenic motivation, discussed in a previous chapter. ) 
Mowrer's point of view implies that sexual and aggressive motives 

are much more powerful than Freud has considered them to be. Wer 
it otherwise, these id impulses, rather than the moral prohibitions 
against them, would be expected to undergo repression. 
" If we take the position that sexual and aggressive m 
üvely weak when compared with other biogenic motives, 
to agree with Freud that these id impulses are more likel 


Pressed than are superego motives. 


otives are rela- 
we are likely 
y to be re- 


Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics (New 


17 O. Hobart Mowrer, 
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On the other hand, it is still possible to agree with Mowrer that 
the superego functions will fall under repression when these happen to 
be weaker than the biogenic motives to which they are opposed. Thus, 
what will be repressed—whether id impulses or superego functions— 
becomes, as Freud has stated, an “economic” problem: ?? the relative 
strengths of conflicting motives will determine which will be repressed. 

It becomes clear, then, that either id impulses or superego motives 
may be repressed, and that their relative strengths will determine which 
of these will undergo repression. 

Fugues Invorvinc Amnesia. In the literature of abnormal psy- 
chology, numerous instances have been described in which the patient 
manifests a fugue. A fugue characteristically involves a “flight,” lasting 
from several days to several years, during which the individual, who 
has previously lived a “respectable” life, lives the life of a reprobate or 
immoral character, only to “awaken” suddenly in an environment that 
offends his recovered moral sensibility. 

During such a fugue, id motivation has apparently occupied the 
individual’s conscious perception, while superego motivation has been 
repressed; before and after the fugue, superego motivation has appar- 
ently occupied conscious perception, while id motivation has been re- 
pressed. In other words, the individual’s total behavior seems to be a 
manifestation of the alternate repression of id and superego motives. 

MurriPLE PERsoNALITIES. A similar interpretation may apply to 
cases of multiple personality. In many of these cases, large systems of 
motivation are dissociated from one another, and each system will 
alternately occupy a place in conscious perception. In other words, the 
individual will be conscious of only one “personality” at a time. 


When dissociation occurs it is but natural that one personality 
should be lively and not too scrupulous while the other exhibits 
puritanical tendencies. Study of most of the reported cases of mul- 
tiple personality shows this difference of moral characteristics.” 


This implies that at one time, when one “personality” is dominant, id 
motives are repressed; while at another time, when another “person- 
ality” is dominant, superego motives are repressed. 


19 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , pp. 311-12, 326-7. 

20 Charles D. Fox, The Psychopathology of Hysteria (Boston, 1913), p. 332+ 
Reprinted by permission of Chapman & Grimes, Inc. Copyright, 1913, by Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 
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DYNAMIC INTERRELATIONS WITH ANXIETY 


. ANXIETY and repression are dynamically interrelated func- 
tions. The nature of their interrelations will be discussed in terms of 
( 1) the ego functions as related to anxiety and repression, (2) the anx- 
lety process as a basis of repression, and (3) the repression process as a 
basis of anxiety. 


Ego Functions as Related to Anxiety and Repression 


The integrative ego functions may be restricted either as a func- 


tion of anxiety or as a function of repression. 
Eco RESTRICTION AS A FUNCTION oF ANXIETY. As we have seen, 
ressing experience; when 


the conscious perception of anxiety is a dist 
perception will become 


us experience reaches a certain intensity, 
flooded," as it were, with anxiety. The integrative ego functions will 
be left with little data to work upon, other than anxiety and objects to 
Which it may be related (through displacement). 

In earlier discussions, it has been pointed out that perception, 
learning, thinking, etc., are organized in terms of the motivational pat- 
tern operative at a given time. When anxiety is prepotent as a motivat- 
ing factor, these ego functions will become organized in terms of anx- 
iety and its possible relief. But since anxiety is not consciously related 
to its object, the ego functions will be relatively ineffectual in relieving 
anxiety; necessary data have become unavailable (through repression). 

So long, then, as anxiety occupies perception, the integrative ego 
functions will be restricted and limited; this is what is meant by the 
Statement that "the ego is overwhelmed by anxiety." When anxiety 
reaches an extreme intensity, as it may in the case of the combat soldier, 
the ego functions will be restricted to an extraordinary degree. 


In the severe anxiety states occurring in ground combat troops, the 
ego has regressed to such an extent that it is incapable of dealing 


with any environment, and such men need hospital care. - - * 


i i i am- 
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The patient was agitated and trembled constantly. His face be- 
trayed persistent fright and bewilderment. He was unable to speak, 
producing only syllables in a whisper or low voice. He could not 
give his name and was apparently unable to recall what had hap- 
pened to him, or even to make the effort to recall. . . . He started 
with terror at any sudden noise or motion made toward him by 
the attendants.” 


In order to resume normal functioning, the ego must “defend itself 
against anxiety.” But repression, though it may (in combination with 
other defensive techniques) succeed in relieving the conscious percep- 
tion of anxiety, will likewise restrict the ego functions, and therefore 
become the basis of further anxiety.” 

Eco Restriction As A FUNCTION OF Repression. To the extent 
that repression occurs, the individual will lose insight into some of his 
motivation; that is to say, his conscious ego-functions will lose some of 
the important data necessary for the adequate integration of the de- 
mands of external reality, of id motives, and of superego motives. To 
the extent that any relevant aspects of these are absent from conscious 
perception, the adequacy of the integrative ego-functions will be re- 
stricted. “The loss of such knowledge,” according to Freud, “means for 
the ego a surrender of power and influence; it is the first tangible sign 
that the ego is being constricted and hampered by the demands of the 
id and of the superego.” * Freud has similarly stated that “by the act of 
repression [the ego] renounces a portion of its organization, and is 
obliged to allow the repressed impulse to remain permanently with- 
drawn from its influence." 3 


, ee : 
Since the child's integrative powers are weak, his ego can only ex- 
clude from consciousness impulses which it cannot control and 


22 j, 
A IS PP. 95-6. 
™ isepression alone, as we have suggested į € 
uately for the relief of anxiety: ggested in Chap. VI, cannot operate ade 
q e forct inxiety; in fact, it appears to function as an essential 
x joe sa S production of anxiety. Other defensive techniques have as their 
main function the relief of the original motivation, by substitution of instrumental 


the intensity of anxiety. "Failure of repression," which is subsequently to be dis- 
cussed, involves the reinstatement in consciousness of original instrumental acts and 
objects when no adequate substitutes have become available through the develop- 


24 Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psycboanalysis (New York, 1949), p. 70. 
25 Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis’ (New 


York, 1933), pp- 128-9. 
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harmonize. . . . This weakens the ego’s dynamic resources but 
saves its unity. Tendencies alien to the ego are repressed because 
they cannot undergo necessary modification. . . . The ego must 
take defensive measures against them which drain the ego’s dy- 
namic resources and make it less able to exercise its adaptive func- 
tion of grappling with external reality.” 
Just as repression will remove from conscious perception some of the 
necessary data for conscious integration, inbibition will remove from 
voluntary control many responses that are necessary for adequate func- 
tioning. "Many inhibitions," according to Freud, "are an obvious re- 
nunciation of function, because the exercise of the function would give 
Tise to anxiety." * Such inhibitions represent a “limitation and restric- 


tion of ego functions.” * 
Denial of external reality will likewise function to restrict the data 


available to the ego processes. Such denial—such repudiation of the 
unacceptable features of external reality—will reduce the amount of 
relevant material for integration. The individual will therefore draw 
misleading conclusions, which will prepare him for voluntary actions 


of a maladaptive nature. 
Eco Strenctu. The concept of ego stren gth implies the function- 


ing of the ego processes ( perception, thinking, learning, memory, vol- 
Untary action, etc.) at the highest level of integrative efficiency, un- 
impaired by the restrictive processes of repression, inhibition, or denial. 
More correctly, ego strength should be regarded as a quantitative con- 
cept referring to the degree of integrative efficiency with which the 
ego functions are able to operate. 1 

High ego-strength should be positively correlated with the em- 
ployment of the conscious functions of restraint and suppression, and 
negatively correlated with the employment of repression, inhibition, 
and denial. An important therapeutic aim is that of improving the 1n- 
dividual’s ego strength through helping him gradually to abandon the 
use of repression, inhibition, and denial. 


Anxiety as a Basis of Repression 


Repression was originally conceive 
the relief of anxiety.” Freud stated in 1 


yed for 


d to be a process emplo f 
which 


git that “any operation 


26 Alexander, op. cit. p- 9%, 
27 Freud, The Problem of Anxiety, p. 12- 
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might arouse unpleasantness (‘pain’)”’ is likely to be repressed.” Later 
(1914) Freud was beginning to develop his conception of what he 
finally called the superego. Accordingly, he wrote that “libidinal im- 
pulses are fated to undergo pathogenic repression if they come into 
conflict with the subject's cultural and ethical ideas.” * At this time, 
Freud referred to the ego-ideal and conscience as significant factors in 
the repression process. In other words, anxiety arising from the frustra- 
tion of superego motives was thought to form the basis of repression. 
In 1933 Freud wrote: 


How can we picture the process of repression carried out under 
the influence of anxiety? I think this is what happens: the ego be- 
comes aware that the satisfaction of some nascent instinctual de- 
mand would evoke one among the well-remembered danger-situa- 
tions. . . . In the case of repression . . . the impulse is still a part 
of the id, and the ego feels weak. In such a contingency, the ego 
calls to its aid a technique, which is, at bottom, identical with that 
of normal thinking. Thinking is an experimental dealing with small 
quantities of energy, just as a general moves miniature figures 
about over a map before setting his troops into motion. In this 
way, the ego anticipates the satisfaction of the questionable im- 
pulse, and enables it to reproduce the painful feelings which are 
attached to the beginning of the dreaded danger-situation. There- 
upon the automatic mechanism of the pleasure-pain principle is 


brought into play and carries through the repression of the dan- 
gerous impulse.** 


In brief, then, any impulse that (indirectly) arouses anxiety may 
be repressed. Id impulses will probably be repressed if the combination 
of objective anxiety (fear of punishment) and moral anxiety (fear of 
conscience) is stronger than the anxiety that would arise from repres- 
sion of the id impulse itself. If, however, the combination of objective 
anxiety and moral anxiety should be less intense than the anxiety that 
would arise from repression of the id impulse, the individual may deny 
the objective danger or repress the conflicting superego motivation. 
The student will recognize in this the operation of the quantitative or 


anxiety. As previously noted, other defensive techniques must be employed in 
order to relieve anxiety, which has been "created" by the act of repression. 

30 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 14. 

81 [bid., pp. 50 f. 

32 Freud, New Introductory Lectures... , p. 124. 
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of affect is, moreover, by far the more important effect of the 
process of repression.” 


Perhaps this process will become more readily understandable if 
we think of the organism as being in a state of motivated readiness to 
commit an action—for example, a sexual or an aggressive action. If 
awareness of the goal or intention is suddenly lost (through repres- 
sion), the internal tension states will continue to function; but, since 
the different emotional processes are perceptually distinguishable from 
one another primarily in terms of their goal orientation, it is clear that 
when such goal orientations are lost, these internal processes can now 
be perceived only as undifferentiated anxiety. This interpretation is 
consistent with Mowrer's hypothesis, discussed in Chap. VI, of the 
origin of anxiety. 

Farture or Repression. Mowrer's conception also involves the 
second general interpretation of repression as a basis of anxiety. This 
has to do with the failure of repression. Freud has stated that "if a 
repression does not succeed in preventing feelings of ‘pain’ or anxiety 
from arising, we may say that it has failed, even though it may have 
achieved its aim as far as the ideational element is concerned." ?? 
Mowrer has interpreted "failure of repression" as follows : 


The repudiated impulse retains its vitality; and, at periods when 
the impulse is particularly strong or the repressing forces some- 
what weakened, it may break through the “membrane” separating 
it from consciousness, not with sufficient force to be fully recog- 
nizable but far enough to arouse great fear. And since this fear is 


experienced without knowledge of what caused it . . . the fear is 
nameless, objectless, mysterious, terrifying—that is to say, anmx- 
iety 5" 


Eco Restriction. The ego restriction that occurs in relation to 
repression has been described in a previous section. Since the ego func- 
tions will lose relevant data through repression, these functions will 
become less effective for the individual’s adjustment. This "impoverish- 


35 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , p. 355. 

36 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 92. 

37 Mowrer, op. cit, p. 621. (As we have previously noted, it is likely that 
such a "failure" of repression must occur on the basis of the failure of other de- 
fenses to provide substitute gratification for the original motive. Strictly speaking, 
it is not possible clearly to distinguish “failure of repression” from “liberation of 
affective components. Probably these are simply different verbal expressions to 
denote one and the same dynamic relationship between repression and anxiety.) 
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ment" of the ego may become the source, then, of frustration and 
anxiety. We have seen, in Chap. VI, how the repression of hostile im- 
pulses may function to lower the individual's level of confidence—to 
give him a "feeling of helplessness,” as Horney would say. 

The repression of any impulse will remove from consideration 
factors that are relevant to the individual’s adjustment; his behavior will 
become maladjustive, since needs of which he is unaware cannot be 
integrated effectively with his conscious knowledge of reality. 


It is . . . important that the conflicting desires should become 
conscious. Some must be radically modified, others renounced in 
their original form so that more important interests can be safe- 
guarded. The final solution is a compromise reconciling different 
needs in the light of their relative importance and practicality 
under the . . . circumstances. The ego must therefore get a full 
report from within concerning subjective needs and must know 
the conditions upon which their gratification depends. . . . Re- 
pressed wishes and desires are excluded from this process of media- 
tion and compromise. Since they are lodged in the unconscious, 
they are inaccessible for adjustment either to other needs or to the 


environment.” 
The individual's behavior will continue to be organized partly in 
but since the nature of these are un- 


t : : 
€rms of unconscious motives, these 
ve or irrational. 


known to him his behavior may become maladjusti 


REPRESSION AS A BASIS FOR ALL DEFENSES 


nna Freud, repression is “not only the 


Most efficacious, it is also the most dangerous, mechanism. The dissocia- 


tion from the ego entailed by the withdrawal of consciousness from 
Whole tracts of instinctual and affective life may destroy the cred 
of the personality for good and all." ? Sigmund Freud wrote, m 
That “r epression is something quite peculiar, more sharply differents? 
from the other mechanisms than these are from one oe ren 
Repression is probably involved in some degree 1n each o 


ACCORDING to A 


New York, t 946) , 


"i C it., pp. 196-7- " 
june xad trices ee isms of Defense Ow Copyright 


39 Anna Freud, The Ego and tbe Mechan cor a ^ 
P. 54, Reprinted by permission of International Universities Pres: 
1946, by International Universities Press, Inc. 
46 Freud, Collected Papers, V, 338. 
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defensive measures against anxiety. The defensive efficacy of the differ- 
ent mechanisms is usually based on repression or denial of some aspect 
of the original data of consciousness; for, if all of these data were to 
remain conscious, the individual would perceive the irrational quality 
of his behavior when it involves displacement, regression, projection, 
reaction formation, etc. Freud developed the following analogy to 
clarify the relation between repression and the other defenses: 


Let us imagine what might have happened to a book at the time 
when books were not printed in editions but written out separately 
by hand. We will imagine that such a book contained statements 
which at a later time were regarded as undesirable. . . . Single 
words here and there were left out or replaced by others and 
whole new sentences were interpolated; at best, the passage was 
completely erased and replaced by another in exactly the opposite 
sense. When the book was next transcribed the text aroused no 
suspicion, but had, in fact, been falsified. It no longer contained 
the author's statement and very probably the correction was not in 
the interests of truth. 

Without pressing the analogy too closely we may say that 
repression is to the other methods of defense what the omission of 
words or passages is to the corruption of a text." 


In other words, repression can function to give defensive activities the 
appearance of rationality and sincerity, though they no longer contain 
the “author’s statement”—that is, though their true motivation has been 
lost from conscious perception. 


REPRESSION AS RELATED TO OTHER 
PERSONALITY FUNCTIONS 


REPRESSION is dynamically related to anxiety and to vari- 
ous defenses against anxiety. Repression may also be related to such 
other personality functions as energy level and intelligence level. 


Energy Level 


Repression, according to Freud, is a continuous process, rather than 
a process that operates only at the time when an impulse is first rene 
dered unconscious. Freud has stressed the point that repression will 
make demands upon the energy of the organism. 


41 Ibid., pp. 338-9. 
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The process of repression is not to be regarded as something which 
takes place once for all, the results of which are permanent . . 
on the contrary, repression demands a constant expenditure of 
energy, and if this were discontinued the success of the repression 
would be jeopardized, so that a fresh act of repression would be 
necessary. 


ale aa tae a- should aid our understanding of the con- 
eae nae i s energy which occurs with repression. Repression 
stu wes the underlying conflict; it merely eliminates it from 
the i. (ponen The conflict continues to function, even though 
vus t has lost his awareness of it. Conflicts, as we have previ- 
ie so , consume energy; they involve tensions in muscles, and 
iple 4 ides energy expenditure, and lead to fatigue. The 
nci : rogation of repression—that is, its nullification by 
pen py-—345 ollowed by a saving of energy, not as a function of the 
ogation as such, but as a function of the solution of the conflict, 
Which becomes possible only after the repressed impulses have become 
Conscious. 
ic Da repression continues at the 
Clear that energy-level itself is re 
ual is characterized by a high energy- 


tai $ š J 2 
s n his repressions effectively, while 
ent energy for constructive work and for enthusiastic social activities. 


If, however, the individual is characterized by a low energy-level, his 
a s may use most of his available energy, leaving him especially 

Sceptible to frustrations in his work and in his everyday living. The 
panas tired person is frequently one who must expend much of 
his available energy in maintaining the tensions associated with unre- 


Solved (repressed) conflicts." 


cost of great energy expenditure, 
lated to repression. If the individ- 
level, he can be expected to main- 
still having at his disposal suffi- 


Intelligence evel 
In our previous discussions of intelligence level, we have regarded 


intelligence as the degree of competence with which the individual is 
able to gratify his motives—that is, the degree of competence sd 
Which he can integrate his whole motivational pattern (including 1 
and superego motives) with the demands of external reality. The con" 
42k 
reud, Collected Papers, IV, 89. that the basic energy-level of the 


43 . . 
The assumption is made here, of course, 


dividual is hereditary or constitutional in origin. 
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cept of intelligence, then, may be regarded as equivalent to the con- 
cept of ego strength. 

To the extent that repression occurs, and to the extent that denial 
occurs, the level of the individual's intelligence will be reduced. On the 
other hand, to the extent that the individual's intelligence level is high 
at the outset, repression and denial will less probably be resorted to for 
the relief of anxiety. Unfortunately for the individual, intelligence level 
is always low at tbe outset —chat is, during infancy and early childhood. 
This is Freud's implication when he writes of the “immature, feeble 
ego" of early childhood. 


We come to see that the first years of infancy (up to about the 
age of five) are, for a number of reasons, of special importance. 
"This is, in the first place, because they contain the first expansion 
of sexuality, which leaves behind decisive determinants for the 
sexual life of maturity; and, in the second place, because the im- 
pressions of this period come up against an unformed and weak 
ego, upon which they act like traumas. The ego cannot defend it- 
self against the emotional storms which they call forth except by 
repression, and in this way it acquires in childhood all the predis- 
positions to subsequent illnesses and disturbances of function. 


It is, of course, a well-known fact that "intelligence," as it is 
measured by tests, functions at a low level in early childhood, and that 
it increases with age.“ Therapy occurring during adolescence and 
adulthood will aid in making available to consciousness repressed data 
that the individual is then able to integrate more efficiently than he 
could at the time of the initial repression. This accounts, in large part, 
for the observed fact that the therapeutic outlook (prognosis) is more 


favorable for patients of high intelligence than for patients of low in- 
telligence levels. 


ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 


SOME significant adjustive implications can be inferred 
from the principles of repression. 


^5 Freud, New Introductory Lectures ... ı PP- 200-1. 

45 Intelligence tests, in their present forms, do not “measure” all that is in- 
cluded in the concept of intelligence, since they provide stimuli of limited and 
special kinds, and since they fail to engage the individual’s total motivational pat- 
tern in the complex everyday environment. 
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Suppression Preferable to Repression 


It will be recalled that suppression is a conscious process, while re- 
Pression functions automatically and unconsciously. Moreover, sup- 
ee Mi. c from consciousness only temporarily, so that it 
peter a P = o eme conscious whenever needed, whereas re- 
i es suc ata to an unconscious level, so that it becomes, 

ng periods, inaccessible to consciousness. 

Since repression operates unconsciously, it can, like any habitual 
process, occur without attentive effort; but the very fact of its un- 
conscious operation renders it a dangerous process. Since repression be- 
comes habitual, it may frequently occur even when it is relatively un- 
ali d the prevention of fear and hostility—that is, even after 
Mine ar we functions have become relativ ly competent in the 
irons problems and, therefore, in the prevention of long-standing 

rations. 


The adult ego with its greater strength continues to defend itself 


no longer exist in reality and even finds it- 
t real situations which may serve as a substi- 
tute for the original danger, so as to be able to justify its clinging 
to its habitual modes of reaction. Thus the defensive mechanisms 
produce an ever-growing alienation from the external world and a 


permanent enfeeblement of the ego . - - 


against dangers which 
self impelled to seek ou 


46 


‘ The adult individual can adjust his behavior to the requirements 
o à i P 
reality by means of the less radical process of suppression. He can 
fms: oF z 
emain aware of, and accept, his impulses; but at the same time he can 


N ; : À > 
estrain them and suppress consciousness of them when their expression 
Vhen the occasion is judged to be appro- 


wi à : 
ould be inappropriate. V 
ble to express his impulses in a grati- 


ria "en s 
i late, the individual will then bea 
ying manner. 
Ww The problem of sexual impotence or frigidity is relevant here. 
hen sexual impulses, even in their mature form, have been subjected 
to repression, the individual may, on attaining the social status (mar- 
1 ually unre- 


ri 2 " mape 
lage) appropriate for sexual expression, find that he is sex : 
Sponsive. In cases, however, where sexual impulses have merely been 


? ; : td! 
c PP ressed or restrained there should be little difficulty in arriv ing a 
Tee expression of them when the occasion has become appropriate. 


55 Freud, Collected Papers, V, 34° 
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Security in Childhood 


Since the ego functions are relatively inadequate in early child- 
hood, the use of repression can be kept to a minimum only if the child 
is provided with adult support in the solution of problems arising dur- 
ing his socialization. This implies that adults must provide for the child 
a secure environment, keeping their demands for socialized behavior 
within the frustration tolerance of the child. 

To the extent that the child is accepted as a child—to the extent 
that he is permitted to be himself, in spite of the limitations of his im- 
mature ego functions—he should have a minimum need to resort to re- 
pression. He will be able to solve his problems as they arise, if they 
are not made too difficult for him to manage in his own way. Such a 
secure environment—such freedom to be a child while he is a child— 
should provide the individual with a basis for making happy and suc- 
cessful adjustments in his later years. 


Insight in Psychotherapy 


One of the major aims of psychotherapy is the achievement of in- 
sight. This involves not only the nullification of repression—the bring- 
ing back of previously repressed impulses to conscious perception— 
but, what is equally important, the understanding of them (their inte- 
gration with relevant aspects of reality). 


- analysis enables the mature ego, which by this time has at- 
tained a greater strength, to review these old repressions, with the 
result that some are lifted, while others are accepted but recon- 
structed from more solid material. These new dams have a greater 
tenacity than the earlier ones; we may be confident that they will 
not so easily give way before the floodtide of instinct. . . .*7 


Not all of the repressions will be lifted permanently; some impulses, 
after intelligent examination, will be perceived as infantile or impracti- 
cal; but the new repressions, being based on more realistic considera- 
tions, will be unlikely to "fail" again. The impulses that are now sub- 
oan repression will be weak as compared with conflicting con- 
scious motives, and so will not make excessive demands on the energy 
of the individual who maintains the repression. 

But impulses that, examined in the light of adult experience, are 


47 Ibid., p. 329- 
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fou i jecti 
: nd to y relatively unobjectionable, or that are found to be ap- 
oni 5 z s 

E P ate for some occasions and inappropriate for other occasions, will 

a: : ept at preconscious levels—that is, available for expression at suita- 
i > : 

on ps and places. Thus the ego functions will be strengthened, since 
e data will have become avai i inki 

; 3 availabl 

tiom e for perception, thinking, and ac- 


The Case against Libertinism 


" A common misconception concerning the psychoanalytic concept 
repression is that it provi ibertini i 

ides an o ; — 
T mata qa pr apology for libertinism—that is, for 
"d rained expression of impulses without regard for the estab- 
ished moral values of society. 

2 The reasoning that underlies this misconception is that since re- 
- ssion may be detrimental to adjustment, then the free expression of 
a pulses can be the only acceptable alternative. As our previous dis- 

u cas E. aio ad 

ssion has implied, however, libertinism is not the only, nor the best, 
alternative. 


of the analytic treatment should 


It is out of the question that part 
. if for no other reason because 


consist of advice to "live freely" 
we ourselves tell you that a stubborn conflict is going on in the 


patient between libidinal desires and sexual repression, between 
sensual and ascetic tendencies. This conflict is not resolved by help- 
ing one side to win a victory over the other. It is true we see that 
in neurotics asceticism has gained the day. ..- If we were to 
make victory possible to the sensual side instead, the disregarded 
forces repressing sexuality would have to indemnify themselves by 
symptoms. Neither of these measures will succeed in ending the 
inner conflict: one side in either event will remain unsatis- 


fied; aa 


What Freud seems to have suggested in the above statement is that 


either superego motives or id motives are likely to be repressed when 
these are in conflict, and that “living freely” will require the repression 
of superego motives, just as asceticism will require the repression of 
id impulses. 

The recommended course of action, 25 mentione 
Section, is not to repress either id motives (excepting In 
practical ones) or superego motives, but to suppress 4" 


ue pus, 


d in a previous 
fantile and im- 
d restrain im- 


48 Freud, A General Introduction 
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pulses when tbe occasion demands. This rational management of im- 
pulses in terms of external reality and superego motivation is quite a 
different procedure from that which is implied by libertinism. 


SUMMARY 


Repression refers to an automatic process by which con- 
scious functions become, and are made to remain, unconscious. Dis- 
sociation refers to the "splitting" of a unitary conscious function 
through the repression of a part of it. Suppression refers to the con- 
scious process of rendering conscious functions preconscious. Jnbibi- 
tion refers to an automatic process that prevents the occurrence of 
overt actions. Restraint refers to the conscious process of avoiding 
some action. Isolation may be regarded as an automatic process that 
renders a conscious function, or a part of a conscious function, pre- 
conscious. Denial refers to the process of negating, or becoming 
“blind” to, aspects of external reality. Repression, inhibition, and denial 
serve to restrict or limit the ego functions. 

Sexual impulses, aggressive impulses, other id impulses, and super- 
ego motives are commonly amenable to repression. Fugues involving 
amnesia, and multiple personalities, provide evidence for the hypothesis 
that what undergoes repression depends on the relative strength of con- 
flicting tendencies. 

Rational behavior is dependent upon the capacity of ego functions 
to integrate the data of consciousness; both anxiety and repression will 
limit the data of consciousness and therefore restrict the ego functions, 
with accompanying reduction in the rationality of behavior. Pre-exist- 
ing anxiety may function to motivate repression, which in turn may 
function as the basis for the development of subsequent anxiety. 

Repression is involved in some degree in each of the defenses 
against anxiety; it functions to prevent the other defensive activities 
from seeming irrational to the individual who employs them. (On the 
other hand, the other defenses would probably be unnecessary in the 
absence of prior repression.) 

Energy level and intelligence level are dynamically interrelated 
with repression. To the extent that these levels are high, repression will 
become relatively unnecessary; on the other hand, repression will de- 
crease the effective level of both energy and intelligence, 

Suppression is preferable to repression as a defensive measure, since 
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suppression does not "weaken" the ego functions; the individual can ac- 
cept the reality of his impulses but at the same time restrain them when 
their expression would be inappropriate. 

Since ego functions are relatively inadequate in early childhood, 
parents can keep repression at a minimum by providing a secure en- 
vironment, in which the child's problems are kept within the limits of 
his problem-solving capacity. 

Insight that is achieved during psychotherapy involves the tem- 
porary nullification of repression and the integration of the previously 
unconscious data with the other data of consciousness, at a time when 
the individual's ego functions are more adequate than when repression 
was originally instigated. 

Contrary to common misconception, libertinism is not the recom- 
mended alternative to repression. 

The following chapter will deal with developmental aspects of 
personality, an understanding of which will prepare the student for a 
consideration of the defensive functions of fixation, regression, and 


progression. 
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CHAPTER Eight 


Developmental Aspects of 
Personality 


A mature person is not one who has come to a certain level of achieve- 
ment and stopped there. He is rather a maturing person—one whose 
linkages with life are constantly becoming stronger and richer because 
his attitudes are such as to encourage their growth rather than their 


stoppage.! 


F IXATION and regression—which are to be discussed in the 


following chapter—involve, respectively, stoppages and backward 
r in the course of development. Freud originally 


tendencies that occu i 
formulated the concepts of fixation and regression with reference to 


psychosexual development, though it is now understood that many 
fixations and regressions involve behavior not primarily psychosexual 


in nature. : . . 

Accordingly, as a background for the discussion of fixation and 
3 " 
regression, the present chapter will deal with two developmental 
sion, 

aspects of personality: with the normal course of psychosexual devel- 

opment, as it was understood by Freud; and with the general criteria of 

: hese were outlined by Lewin. 


behavior maturity and immaturity, a5 t 
Mind (New York, 1949), p. 43. Reprinted 
1 H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Min eon a, bw Ww 


by permission of W. W. Norton & Company, 
Norton & Company, Inc. 
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PSYCHOSEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


FnEup's conception of psychosexual development differed 
from previous conceptions in two major respects: (1) in that sexual 
motivation was regarded as beginning in infancy rather than at pu- 
berty; and (2) in that sexual motivation and sexual behavior were 
generalized to include functions in addition to those which are in- 
volved in reproduction. 


(a) Sexual life does not begin only at puberty, but starts with 
clear manifestations soon after birth. 

(b) It is necessary to distinguish sharply between the concepts of 
"sexual" and "genital." The former is the wider concept and in- 
cludes many activities that have nothing to do with the genitals. 
(c) Sexual life comprises the function of obtaining pleasure from 
zones of the body—a function which is subsequently brought into 
the service of that of reproduction. The two functions often fail 
to coincide completely.’ 


We do not . . . believe that there is a single sexual instinct, which 
is from the first the vehicle of the impulse towards the aim of the 
sexual function, that is, the union of the two sex cells. On the con- 
trary, we see a large number of component instincts, arising from 
various regions of the body, which strive for satisfaction more or 
less independently of one another, and find this satisfaction in 
something that may be called “organ-pleasure.” The genitals are 
the latest of these erotogenic zones; and their organ-pleasure must 
certainly be called “sexual.” Not all of these pleasure-seeking im- 


pulses are incorporated in the final organization of the sexual 
function.? 


In other words, from Freud's point of view, almost any impulse 
to achieve pleasurable stimulation in any region of the body should be 
considered sexual. The pleasure so achieved was regarded as erotic or 
sexual in quality. This generalized conception should be understood, 
as a basis for interpreting Freud’s treatment of sexuality, 

Freud distinguished among three aspects of the sexual impulse: (1) 


2 Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis (New York, 1949), p. 26. 
3 Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (New 


York, 1933), P- 135- 
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the source—that is, the part of the body in which excitation is ex- 
perienced and in which pleasurable (relieving) stimulation is sought; 
(2) the aim—that is, the kind of activity through which gratification 
is achieved or anticipated; and (3) the object—that is, the object from 
which pleasurable stimulation is anticipated or “the person from whom 
the sexual attraction emanates.” * An effort will be made to maintain 
these distinctions in our discussion of Freud’s conception of psycho- 
sexual development. 


Primary Narcissism (Autoerotism) 

According to Freud, the earliest object-choice (cathexis) is narcis- 
sistic or autoerotic; the first pleasurable stimulation is said to occur 
through the agency of ego functions. The mother also, during this 
early period, is said to function as a sexual object, since her care of the 
child will involve stimulation of erotogenic zones. 


We say that the human being has originally two sexual objects: 
himself and the woman who tends him, and thereby we postulate a 
primary narcissism in everyone, which may in the long run mani- 
fest itself as dominating his object-choice." 

the ego’s instincts are directed to itself and it is to 


Originally . . - 
ing satisfaction for them on itself. This 


some extent capable of derivi 
condition is known as narcissism and this potentiality for satisfac- 


tion is termed auto-erotic.” 

We have had to infer that at the beginning of its development the 
libido (all the erotic tendencies, all capacity for love) in each indi- 
vidual is directed towards the self. . . . It is only later that, in 
association with the satisfaction of the chief natural functions, the 
libido flows over beyond the ego towards objects outside the self. 


Thus we look upon the development of the individual as a 
object-love. . - - A certain amount of 


n the ego; even when object-love is 
degree of narcissism continues.’ 


progress from narcissism to 
libido is always retained i 


highly developed, a certain 


On the basis of the above quotations, 


child’s first love-object to € 
are o 


it becomes clear that Freud 
considered the onsist of his own ego func- 
tions —which, in the child's perception, bjectified and personified. 
4 Ibid., pp. 132-3. 

s Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), IV, 45. 


6 [bid., pp. 77-8- 
7 Ibid., pp. 349-50 
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It is also clear that Freud regarded all positive cathexes (or love) as ulti- 
mately libidinal or erotic—that is, Freud’s concept of sexuality was 
sufficiently inclusive to imply all instances of pleasurable relations with 
positively cathected objects. » 

The status of the mother as a sexual object during the narcissistic 
period may be clarified by the following statement: 


A child's first erotic object is the mother's breast that feeds him, 
and love in its beginning attaches itself to the satisfaction of the 
need for food. To start with, the child certainly makes no distinc- 
tion between the breast and his own body; when the breast has to 
be separated from his body and shifted to the “outside” because he 
so often finds it absent, it carries with it, now that it is an “object,” 
part of the original narcissistic cathexis.* 


What Freud has stated here is essentially what every modern child 
psychologist knows: that in infancy the child does not distinguish be- 
tween himself and what he later comes to regard as the world external 
to himself.? Thus, according to Freud, the mother is for the child, dur- 
ing the early autoerotic period, a narcissistic object. 

Freud distinguished among three major developmental phases said 
to occur during the autoerotic period. These phases correspond to 
different sexual sources—that is, to different parts of the body (eroto- 
genic zones) in which sexual stimulation may be sought by the child. 
The three phases were termed the oral phase, the anal phase, and the 
pballic pbase. 

Orar Puasr. The mouth, according to Freud, is the earliest part 
of the body to function as an erotogenic zone. Though at first serving 
only as a means of receiving nutrition, the mouth becomes an eroto- 


genic zone "in its own right"; sucking and other forms of oral stimula- 
tion are sought for their own sake. 


The first organ to make its appearance as an erotogenic zone and to 
make libidinal demands upon the mind is, from the time of birth 
onward, the mouth. . . . The baby's obstinate persistence in suck- 
ing gives evidence at an early Stage of a need for satisfaction 
which, although it originates from and is stimulated by the taking 


5 Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, pp. 89-90. (Italics added.) 

? Freud's conception, however, differed from the modern view. Freud re- 
garded the ego as a primary object, from which objects in the external world are 
later differentiated; the modern view is that the primary object of perception is 
the external world, from which the ego is later differentiated. 
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of nourishment, nevertheless seeks to obtain pleasure independ- 
ently of nourishment and for that reason may and should be de- 
scribed as "sexual." *° 


According to Freud, the oral phase may be subdivided into an 
earlier “oral incorporation” stage and a later “oral sadistic” stage." 
During the former stage, the child is said to manifest unconditional 
positive cathexis in relation to the mother’s breast; during the latter 
stage, the child is said to manifest ambivalence (both a tendency to seek 
and a tendency to injure through biting). 

ANAL Puase. The second erotogenic zone to become functional 
is, according to Freud, the anal region. 


Children utilizing the erogenous sensitiveness of the anal zone, 
can be recognized by their holding back of fecal masses until 
through accumulation there result violent muscular contractions; 
the passage of these masses through the anus is apt to produce a 
marked jrritation of the mucous membrane. Besides the pain, this 
must also produce a sensation of pleasure.” 

ase the child is also said to gain pleasurable stimula- 
rination.? The anal phase is sometimes 
-sadistic) phase, since Freud associated 
d’s manifestation of aggressive 


During this ph 
tion through the function of u 
called the sadistic-anal (or anal 
this developmental period with the chil 
outbreaks, 

The anal phase, like the oral phase, 
periods. 


In the former of these the 


has been subdivided into two 


destructive tendencies to annihilate and 


to get rid of things have the upper hand, while in the latter those 
tendencies predominate which are friendly to the object, and seek 
to possess things and hold them. fast. In the A aea vie pe 
then, there appears for the first time a consideration or the 3 Qe 
which is the forerunner of a later relation of love towards the 


object. 


10 [bid., p. 28. a 

n Freud. New Introductory Lectures « «+» oM i of Sex,” in The Basic 

12 Sigmund Freud, “Three Contributions to me i m S E a) Reprod 
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Freud's concept of the so-called “anal character,” involving a 
complicated system of interrelationships between anal erotism and 
other aspects of personality, will be treated in a subsequent chapter. 

PuarLic Puase. The third autoerotic phase is termed the phallic 
phase; during this period, sexual excitation is said to become centered 
in the male genital organ. It was Freud's view that during the early 
phallic phase the child assumes that girls and boys manifest no differ- 
ences in the nature of their genital organs. 


It is to be noted that what comes in question at this stage is not the 
genitals of both sexes but only those of the male (the phallus). The 
female genitals long remain unknown. . . . With the phallic phase 
and in the course of it the sexuality of early childhood reaches its 


height and approaches its decline. Thenceforward boys and girls 
have different histories.!* 


The little boy undoubtedly perceives the distinction between men 
and women, but to begin with he has no occasion to connect it 
with any difference in the genitals. It is natural for him to assume 
that all living beings, persons and animals, possess a genital organ 
like his own; indeed we know that he investigates inanimate ob- 
jects with a view to discovering something like his member in 
them. . . . The driving force which this male portion of his body 
will generate later at puberty expresses itself in childhood essen- 
tially as an impulsion to inquire into things—as sexual curiosity.” 


Freud believed that the so-called Oedipus complex appears during the 
phallic phase, and that the fear (of Castration) associated with the 
Oedipus complex motivates the sexual repression that occurs during 
the latency period of later childhood. 


Oedipus Complex 


During the phallic phase of psychosexual development the child is 
said to manifest the Oedipus complex. The Oedipus complex consists 
in the child’s being in love with the parent of opposite sex and having 
an attitude of jealousy toward the like-sexed parent.’ That such an at- 


16 Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, P. 29. 

17 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), II, 246. 

18 This is complicated, however, by the consideration that the child is 
“bisexual,” so that he also loves the parent of the same sex and is jealous of the 
parent of the opposite sex. (Cf. Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), 


V, 230.) 
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titudinal complex occurs in relation to the parents has probably been 
demonstrated adequately. : 

How such a complex arises, and how it finally disappears, how- 
ever, involve difficult problems. Since Freud treated these problems 
differently with reference to boys and with reference to girls, his 
hypotheses concerning the origin and the disappearance of Oedipal at- 
titudes will be described separately for each of the sexes. 

Orpipus Comptex 1N Boys. At the age of two or three, at the 
aang of the phallic phase, the boy is said to become his mother’s 
over,” 


. . . his early awakened masculinity makes him seek to assume, in 
relation to her, the place belonging to his father, who has hitherto 
been an envied model on account of the physical strength which 
he displays and of the authority in which he is clothed. His father 
now becomes a rival who stands in his way and whom he would 
like to push aside. If when his father is absent he is able to share 
his mother’s bed and if when his father returns he is once more 
banished from it, his gratification when his father vanishes and his 
disappointment when he reappears are deeply felt experiences.” 


It is not especially difficult to understand that the child should love 
his mother in the sense of wanting her affection, and perhaps of want- 
ing to be the passive recipient of bodily stimulation that he has ex- 
perienced during her care of him. It is difficult, however, to understand 
how the child could have perceived any relation between his genitals 
and the nature of the love relationship (mutual affection) that he has 
been able to observe between his parents. 

It is probable that Freud never intended to imply any more than 
that the child had perceived a qualitative difference between the ex- 
perience of self-stimulation and the experience of being stimulated by 
the mother during her care of him. Since the latter experience = = 
much the more pleasurable, it becomes possible to on that $ e 
child should begin actively to seek such stimulation E E e i 5 
This need not imply that the child, at this early period, has tor any 
connection with Freud’s conception of the phallic 

i iod and at the same time as a period of 
gie es the question of which is primary 


. If the phallic phase were truly 
A f Oedipal attitudes 


19A difficulty arises in € 
phase: he regards it as an autocre eriod, 
object love (for the mother). This agai! rais 
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narcissistic, it would be difficult to account for 
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conception of the function of the genitals in sexual intercourse; it im- 
plies only that the child, on the basis of his prior experience, will de- 
sire to monopolize the mother as an agency of erogenous stimulation. 

Having regarded the Oedipus complex, then, as a genuine phe- 
nomenon, Freud had the problem of accounting for its later disap- 
pearance and for the fact that, as adults, we have no conscious memory 
of it. This he accounted for in terms of a postulated fear of castration 
(the so-called “castration complex"). 


The boy's mother understands quite well that his sexual excite- 
ment refers to her. Sooner or later she thinks to herself that it is 
wrong to allow this state of things to continue. She believes she is 
acting rightly in forbidding him to manipulate his genitals. The 
prohibition has little effect and at the most brings about some 
modification in his method of self-gratification. At last his mother 
adopts the severest measures: she threatens to take away from him 
the thing he is defying her with. As a rule, in order to make the 
threat more terrifying and more credible, she delegates its carry- 
ing out to the boy’s father, saying that she will tell him and that he 
will cut the penis off. Strangely enough, this threat only operates 
if another condition is fulfilled, either before or afterwards. In it- 
self it seems quite inconceivable to the boy that anything of the 
sort could happen. But if when he is threatened he is able to recall 
the appearance of female genitals, or if shortly afterwards he has 
a glimpse of them—of genitals, that is to say, which really lack this 
supremely valued part, then he takes what he has heard seriously 
and, coming under the influence of the castration complex, experi- 
ences the severest trauma of his youthful existence.** 


The fear of castration will, according to Freud, induce the boy to 
fear and hate his father even more intensely than before. The Oedipus 
complex will then undergo repression—the fear and hatred (of the 
father) surviving as guilt. It is possible that the love (for the mother) 
may survive in the form of “secondary narcissism"- that is, as love of 
the ego-ideal. 

OEDIPUS Comrrex IN GirLs. The girl, like the boy, originally re- 
ceives much stimulation through the mother's care, so that her first 
love-object (aside from her personified ego-functions) may be said to 
be the mother. Her Oedipus complex is said to begin during the same 
period as that in which the boy’s attitudes undergo repression. 


21 Ibid., pp. 91-2. 
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f According to Freud, the girl does not experience fear of castra- 
tion; instead, through comparison of her genitals with those of boys, 
and through her unsatisfactory experiences with attempted masturba- 
tion, she will conclude that her own castration is a7 accomplished fact. 
She will hold her mother responsible for her inferiority in this regard, 
and she will therefore develop hostility toward her mother and sub- 
stitute the father (in place of the mother) as a love object. 


. . . the daughter, under the influence of her envy for the penis, 
cannot forgive her mother for having sent her into the world so 
insufficiently equipped. In her resentment she gives her mother up 
and puts someone else in place of her as the object of her love—her 
father. . . . It does little harm to a woman if she remains in her 
feminine Oedipus attitude. . . . She will in that case choose 


22 


her husband for his paternal characteristics. . . ." 


view, may retain her Oedipal at- 


The girl, according to this point of 
e she will experience no severe 


titudes more or less permanently, sinc 
trauma in relation to them. 


Latency Period 


The phallic phase of psychose 
many cases, according to Freud, b 
period may have its beginning between t 
will terminate at puberty. The latency period is characte 
minimum of conscious sexual interest; it is a period during w 
impulses have, to a large extent, undergone repression. In boys, the 
repression is accounted for in terms of castration fear; in girls, it is 
accounted for in terms of disappointment in connection with sexual 


experimentation.” 
Freud did not, as is frequently believ 
period occurs in all cases, or that it functions with respe 


aspects of sexuality. 
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sexual interests over the whole field. Most of the mental experi- 
ences and excitations occurring before the latency period then suc- 
cumb to the infantile amnesia . . . which veils our earliest child- 
hood from us and estranges us from it.” 


Since repression occurs, adults will seldom have any conscious 
memory of their own sexual experiences during early childhood. This 
is said to account for their astonishment and disbelief in connection 
with Freud's conception of infantile sexuality. 


Secondary Narcissism 


With the occurrence of the latency period may come manifesta- 
tions of secondary narcissism. The child's ego-ideal—his standards of 
perfection, his positive values, his ambitions and ideals—may become 
the object of his love (his sexuality). His love will be directed toward 
the achievement of an admirable status in self-perception and in the 
perception of others. In fantasy he will imagine himself to be a famous 
cowboy, bandit, circus performer, engineer, or aviator; in his play, he 
will act as if his immature ego-ideal were an accomplished fact. 


To this ideal ego is now directed the self-love which the real ego 
enjoyed in childhood. The narcissism seems to be now displaced 
on to this new ideal ego, which, like the infantile ego, deems itself 
the possessor of all perfections. . . . He is not willing to forego his 
narcissistic perfection in his childhood; and if, as he develops, he 
is disturbed by the admonitions of others and his own critical 
judgment is awakened, he seeks to recover the early perfection, 
thus wrested from him, in the new form of an ego-ideal. That 
Which he projects ahead of him as his ideal is merely his substitute 


for the lost narcissism of his childhood—the time when he was his 
own ideal.” 


This secondary narcissism, which is said to begin in the latency 
period, may continue throughout the lifetime of the individual. The 
positive cathexis may alternately be displaced from the ego-ideal onto 
other persons and from other persons back onto the ego-ideal.^^ When 
the individual is in love his work will suffer; and when his life work 
monopolizes his attention his “love life” will suffer, 


2: Freud, A General Introduction .. . , p. 286. 
25 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 51. ' 
26 Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, pP- 23-4. 
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Genital Phase 
. The repressions maintained during the latency period will lose 
their effectiveness with the great intensification of sexual excitation that 
occurs at puberty. This period was regarded by Freud as the final stage 
J — development; it was referred to as the genital phase. All of the 
i ponent impulses” of earlier developmental periods were said to 
ecome organized in terms of the “primacy of the genitals.” If develop- 
ment has proceeded normally, a heterosexual object will be cathected. 


In the earlier phases the separate component instincts set about 
their pursuit of pleasure independently of one another; in the 
phallic phase there are the first signs of an organization which 
subordinates the other trends to the primacy of the genitals and 
signifies the beginning of a co-ordination of the general pursuit of 


pleasure into the sexual function. The complete organization is not 
attained until puberty, in a fourth, or genital, phase. A state of 
affairs is then established in which (1) many earlier libidinal 
cathexes are retained, (2) others are included in the sexual function 

faction producing what 


as preparatory Or auxiliary acts, their satis 
is known as fore-pleasure, and (3) other tendencies are excluded 
from the organization, and are either entirely suppressed (re- 


pressed) or are employed i me other way, forming 
character-traits or undergoing placement of 


their aims.” 


n the ego in so 
sublimation with a dis 


rmal sexual attachments (for example, 
reud as manifestations of fixation or 
with respect to 


ate perversions, and abno 
etishism) were interpreted by F 
regression, either with respect to the sexual object or 


the sexual source. 


Integrative Summary 

According to Freud, then, the success 
normally be chosen by the individual are: (1) the ego functions that 
are involved in self-stimulation (autoerotic period), (2) the mother, 
(3) the opposite-sexed parent (Oedipus complex), (4) the immature 


ego-ideal (secondary narcissism of the latency period), and (5) con- 
temporaries of the opposite sex (genital phase of puberty). 
Some degree o o-ideal as sexual object) was 
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the individual can be said to love another person exclusively—when, 
according to Freud, there is “sexual over-estimation of an object.” ® 
The individual’s choice of his ego-ideal may be in conflict with his 
heterosexual object choice when the two objects make incompatible 
demands on him. 

The source of sexual excitation, according to Freud, is expressed 
in four different developmental phases: the oral, the anal, the phallic, 
and the genital. 

Certain aspects of Freud’s formulation of psychosexual develop- 
ment require, we feel, reinterpretation. 

Narcissism AS A SECONDARY MANIFESTATION. While Freud recog- 
nized that the child must /earz to differentiate his ego functions from 
external reality, he probably erred in assuming that the child’s percep- 
tion of ego functions precedes his perception of other aspects of reality. 

It is much more probable that the child will, at first, perceive his 
own ego functions (movements of parts of the body, and so forth) as 
undifferentiated from the rest of external reality. He must learn that 
his own hand is his own, for example. He will gradually differentiate 
his body and its parts from other objects—since his experience, in the 
two cases, has been different. The parts of his body have always been 
available, while other objects have sometimes been absent. Moreover, 
the quality of his experience with parts of his own body has been 
different from the quality of this experience with external objects. For 
example, the quality of his experience when he bit his finger was not 
the same as that when he bit a teething ring. 

In other words, then, it is probable that the ego must be differ- 
entiated from the external environment, rather than that the external 
environment must be differentiated from the ego. 

If the foregoing interpretation is correct, it seems improbable that 
the child’s first love-object can be the personification of his own ego 
functions. The child’s first love-object will probably be his mother’s 
breast, and later will become generalized to include the mother as a 
whole. Still later, after the ego functions have become perceptually 
differentiated, the sexual cathexis can be displaced onto the ever avail- 
able, though less pleasurable, ego functions. 

Narcissism, then, must be regarded as secondary rather than pri- 
mary; the earliest sexual expression must involve object-choice rather 
than autoerotism. The earliest instances of self-stimulation, which the 
external observer might be inclined to regard as autoerotic expressions, 


28 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 51. 
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A pipas from the child's point of view, instances of object-choice. 
EOE Mere ca object be nothing more pleasurable than 3 
which he can ereit eom ne E il a an 
as any other external stimulati f hi à; e eae r te 
sen ; ula ion of his oral region; when he perceives 
as his own, he will find it an unworthy substitute for the stimulation 
arising from external sources. 
ME se Yapu? OF THE Oxrpipus ComrLeEx. Freud encoun- 
i 1 les in relation to his concept of the Oedipus complex. A 
pa i difficulty is concerned with the likelihood that the Oedipus 
mplex may demand more sexual knowledge on the part of the boy 
x he can be expected to have during the phallic phase. The concept 
ew Oedipus complex seems to imply that, at this stage, the boy will 
rstand the functions of the genitals in sexual intercourse—though 
at this stage the boy, as well as the girl, is said to believe that the geni- 
tals of the two sexes exhibit no differences in structure. As a matter of 
fact, Freud accounted for the dissolution of the Oedipus complex in 


b i ; s " : 
oys in terms of castration fear; and this castration fear was said, even 


then, to lack reality to the boy until after he had discovered the differ- 


ence in appearance between the male and the female genitals. If it be 
true that the Oedipus complex requires such knowledge as its basis, 
then the Oedipus complex could not make its appearance before the 


approach of its dissolution. 


It is probable, however, that the Oedipus complex involves nothing 


more (in the case of boys) than a continued attachment to the mother, 
on the basis of the pleasurable stimulation that, through her activities 
in caring for his needs, she has provided from the beginning. But when 


the phallic phase begins, the mother might be expected to perceive for 
s in relation to her are sexual in 


the first time that her son’s activitie: 

nature, Prior to that time it may not have occurred to her that he has 
been getting sexual stimulation from her activities. Once she has be- 
punish him regularly 


gun to perceive this, she may be expected to r 
(not necessarily with a threat of castration) for any behavior she in- 


terprets as sexual. Such punishment may motivate repression and thus 
account for the occurrence of the latency period. Many modern par- 
ents, feeling themselves to be among the “enlightened,” may disregard 
such sexual manifestations; their children will manifest no obvious 


latency period. 
Freud assumed that th 
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father—was her discovery of “genital inferiority” and her consequent 
resentment toward the mother for bringing her into the world “so in- 
sufficiently equipped." But such an explanation does not seem necessary 
to account for the occurrence of inferiority feelings when the girl 
compares herself with boys. Boys enjoy greater independence and are 
subjected to less frustration in their everyday activities. Since the 
mother is at home much of the time, she is likely to appear as the source 
of the little girl's comparatively greater frustration. 

The father, however, being himself heterosexual, will frequently 
be more lenient with his daughter, and will frequently show more 
affection toward her than that shown by the mother—he will then 
come to seem more lovable than the mother. This apparently is suffi- 
cient to account for the origin of the girl's Oedipal attitudes. 

Probably it is during the phallic phase and the early latency period 
that the girl becomes most acutely aware of the favored status of boys 
and of the more severe restrictions imposed upon her behavior. This 
is also the period when boys begin to discriminate against girls in their 
selection of playmates, 

Both boys and girls will probably be given more attention and 
affection by the opposite-sexed parent than by the like-sexed parent, 
since the parents will normally be heterosexual in their preferences. 
The reciprocation of such affection could account, at least partially, 
for the observed Oedipal attachments in children. 

Mowrer has taken the position that the Oedipus complex is “an 
expression of familial pathology rather than an inevitable stage of 
development." ? He has accounted for the development of heterosexual 
object-choice in terms of identification with the like-sexed parent. In 
object-choice, as well as in many other respects, the son can be ex- 
pected to become like the father and the daughter can be expected to 
become like the mother. The process of developmental identification, 
which is implied here, will be discussed in more detail in Chap. XI. 


GENERAL CRITERIA OF BEHAVIOR MATURITY 
AND IMMATURITY 


IN TERMS of the ahistorical (dynamic) conception of re- 
gression (which will be discussed in the following chapter), any par- 


29 O0, Hobart Mowrer, Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics (New 
York, 1950), p. 611. 
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ticular instance of behavior must be considered regressive or progres- 
ea pue en of its qualitative characteristics. It becomes necessary, 
mech A op criteria by means of which to distinguish among dif- 
grees of behavioral maturity. 
Mere rte a = er for differentiating the behavior 
lated in terms of (1) the ay of sag ep "x ee 
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aidsa silh he new e : more es € to sleeping, crying, 

ben is * ninating, an ying awake.” 1 he only motives of the new- 
logenic, his emotions primitive and undifferentiated, the 

extent of his knowledge and his social relations very limited. 

As the child grows older, he develops an increasing variety of 
behavior forms: he develops complex psychogenic motivation; he de- 
velops differentiated emotions; he develops broad knowledge; and he 
develops complicated and specific social relationships. 

Immaturity, then, is characterized by a limited variety of re- 
sponses, The individual may be said to regress on those occasions when 
he manifests a decrease in the variety of his behavior. 


Organization of Behavior 
unit, which was dis- 


It will be recalled that the molar behavior- was 
ized in terms of the motivational 


cussed in a previous chapter, is organi 1 a 
pattern of the individual. The complexity of the behavior unit, the 
degree to which it is hierarchically organized, and the degree to which 
its organization is complicated constitute criteria for determining the 


relative maturity of behavior. EEN 
The complexity of units is a function of the "num aii parts 

and the variety of subparts contained in one unit of wein s dede 
ber of blocks a child uses to form a pattern, and the ength O: ime d 
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Hierarchical organization refers to the organization of molar sub- 
units of behavior in terms of more inclusive molar units. For example, 
the aim of passing a single colle 
which behavior is org: 
function in the serv 


behavior unit that Ww g me: ft uption b other be 
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can imagine himself carrying out in those areas of space and time which 
have become available to his perception. The space of free movement 
involves all of the activities that are possible for the individual at any 
given time. 

Both the activities that are conceivable by the individual, and the 
activities that are possible for the individual, will broaden in scope with 
increasing maturity. As the child matures, he can envisage an ever 
broadening range of activities in an ever broadening geographical area; 
his activities can be oriented in terms of larger sectors of the past and 
of the future. Moreover, as a function of increased personal autonomy 
and increased ability, there will occur an increase in the range of ac- 


tivities possible for the individual. 


Interdependence of Behavior 
Any one function of the infant-in-his-environment is directly de- 
pendent on all of his other functions. The movement of an arm will be 
accompanied by movements throughout the body. A need or emotion 
will immediately be expressed in overt behavior. The satisfaction of 
one need will bring “all-over” satisfaction of the whole child. A change 
in the environment will bring immediate reactions on the part of the 
child. The infant may be likened to a colloidal blob of protoplasm in 
ent in the blob or in the medium will be fol- 


a liquid medium: any ev 
lowed by compensatory (equilibrating) events in all other parts of the 


system. In other words, the different psychosomatic functions will 


manifest direct interdependence. 
With increasing maturity, the different functions will become 


rly independent of one another; they will become differen- 
that they can operate with a minimum of simple interde- 
Movements of fingers may occur when the arm is relatively 
motionless; needs and emotions may occur without overt manifesta- 
tions; when one need is satisfied, other needs will continue to be opera- 
tive; when changes occur in the environment, the child may manifest 
hardly any overt reaction to them; and so on. 1 4 

Along with this increasing differentiation of functions, there wil 
also occur, with increasing maturity, an increase in secondary i npa 
tion among the functions; maturity is characterized by orgamizationa 


interdependence. In other words, the original direct puce as 
manifesting functional interrelations like those in a chunk o ac atin 
that shakes all over when touched by a spoon, will be replaced by an 


more nea 
tiated, so 
pendence. 
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interdependence that is the outcome of secondary organization among 
the differentiated functions. This secondary organization or co-ordina- 
tion of functions will correspond more adequately to the demands of 
reality, since it is based on learning. 


Degree of Realism 


The young child fails to discriminate clear] 
fantasy; with increasing maturity, 
crease. External reality w 
merely imagined. In early 
an imaginary playmate, w. 
whom he may attribute re 


an increase in the varie 
and goals, his knowle 
ple. His behavior will 


1. When it is restricted 
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terms of restricted areas of the temporal and spatial environ- 
ment. 

4. When it is not well adjusted to the requirements of present 
reality—when it is impulsive; when it involves "too much" of 
the personality; when it involves "overreaction" to minor 
changes in the environment. 

5. When it is based on a failure to distinguish between reality and 
fantasy—when it involves “taking too seriously” the products 
of imagination. 

In brief, immaturity will be manifested when the individual en- 
gages in only a few activities—when he does little else than his work, 
when he knows about little else than what is involved in his daily 
activities, when his “wants are simple and his needs are few”; when the 
individual “lives from hand to mouth,” and flits rapidly from one ac- 
tivity to another, as if he were unmotivated by any long-term ideals 
or values; when he lives as if he were bound for life to a particular 
place, and as if the future were completely unpredictable or “of no 
consequence”; when he acts impulsively, when he is totally disabled by 
minor disappointments, when his emotional responses are “too strong” 


in relation to the kind of situations that arouse them; and when he de- 
pends too much on imaginary gratifications and behaves as if the 


world of his fantasy were the real world. 


SUMMARY 


AS A background for the subsequent discussion of fixa- 
tion and regression, the present chapter has dealt — eT 
mental aspects of personality: with the normal ep 2 irn im 
development, as it was understood by Freud; and with the g € 
criteria of behavior maturity and immaturity, as these were outline 


by Lewin. 
Freud believed that sexual moti 


than at puberty, and that any impulse to 
should be considered sexual. 


vation begins in infancy rather 


obtain pleasurable stimulation 


: ects of the sexual impulse: 
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According to Freud, the successive sexual objects are: (1) the 
ego functions (primary narcissism), (2) the mother, (3) the opposite- 
sexed parent (Oedipus complex), (4) the immature ego-ideal (second- 
ary narcissism of latency period), and (5) contemporaries of the op- 
posite sex (genital phase of puberty). 

Four different phases were distinguished with respect to source of 
sexual excitation—the oral, the anal, the phallic, and the genital. The 
oral, anal, and phallic phases were said to occur during the period of 
primary narcissism (the ego as sexual object); the genital phase was 


said to occur at puberty, when the sexual object normally becomes an 
opposite-sexed contemporary. 


The Oedipus complex (bein 


g in love with the opposite-sexed 
parent) was said to occur during 


i the phallic phase; it was said to be 
repressed in boys on the basis of castration fear, and to begin in girls 


on the basis of their discovery that they were “insufficiently equipped.” 

The Oedipus complex was said to be followed by a latency period 
(a period of more or less complete sexual repression), during which 
secondary narcissism (being in love with the ego-ideal) appears. At 
puberty, with the occurrence of the genital phase and the choice of an 


opposite-sexed contemporary, sexual development was said to reach 
maturity. 


rs ren d Ccording to these criteria, the process of maturing 
Y: (1) an increase in the variety of behavior; (2) an 
3 


increase in the i i i 
inclusiveness of molar behavior-units, with hierarchical 


in the range of the “life 
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The following chapter will deal with the defensive functions of 


fixation, regression, and progression. < 


> Suggested Readings 


See the end of Chap. IX for suggested readings relevant to the material of 
this chapter. 


cHAPTER Nine 


Fixation, Regression, and 
Progression 


When I was a child, I spake as a child, 


I felt asa child, 1 thought as a 
child: now that | am become a man, 


I have put away childish things, 


ndividual’s struggle to “be 


fixation, regression, and Progression. 
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progression implies the adoption of behavior more mature than that 
which has previously been manifested. 


Fixation 


Fixation may be treated either in terms of a special definition or in 
terms of a general definition. The special definition relates to Freud’s 
conception of psychosexual development, which was discussed in the 
preceding chapter. 

SpeciaL Derinition or Fixation. According to Freud's special 
use of the term, fixation refers to an arrest of certain components of the 
sexual impulse at an carly stage of development. 


. . . we consider it possible that single portions of every separate 
sexual impulse may remain in an early stage of development, al- 
though at the same time other portions of it may have reached 
their final goal. . . . We will . . . decide at this point to call this 
arrest in a component impulse at an early stage a FIXATION (of the 
impulse).” 
According to Freud, the sexual impulse is divisible into several 
components, each of which may develop in the direction of mature 


but each of these components may be arrested at any stage 


expression; 
3 Freud's analogy will help to clarify his 


in this developmental process. 

conception of fixation: 
When a whole people leaves its dwellings in order to seek a new 
country, as often happened in earlier periods of human history, 
their entire number certainly did not reach the new destination. 
Apart from losses due to other causes, it must invariably have 
happened that small groups or bands of the migrating people halted 
on the way, and settled down in these stopping-places, while the 


main body went further.* 
ps which “halted on the way” to components 


Freud likened these grou ; 
become fixated at points along the course 


of the sexual impulse which 


of development toward maturity. 
GENERAL DEFINITION OF FIXATION. Fixation has, in the course of 


come to have a broader meaning than that which was originally 
2 Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis (New York, 


. 298. i : 
1885) S n hese different "components" of the sexual impulse were said to corre- 
to the different “sexual sources” or to the different erotogenic zones—partic- 


to the oral, anal, phallic, and genital zones. 
* Ibid., p. 297- 


time, 


spond 
ularly, 
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implied. The term is no longer restricted to instances that aig 
rest of psychosexual development. Fixation, according to this D ss 
alized definition, implies a cessation in the normal development ay i 
form of behavior; that is, fixation is said to occur whenever any for 


of behavior persists in spite of a change in conditions which will justify 
a change in behavior. 


Conditions change, and owing to growth the organism itself 
changes. Changed conditions require fresh adaptation. The adult 
cannot, like the infant, satisfy his needs by relying upon maternal 
help. . . . Growth requires continuous learning. The principle. of 
inertia impels the organism to cling to automatic behavior which 
was satisfactory in the past but which is no longer adequate. This 
indolence was recognized by Freud who called it fixation. 


In the course of adaptation, behavior patterns which have proved 


useful are repeated, become automatic, and thus consume less 
energy. Since the organism's fundament: 


homeostatic equilibrium with the least 
ergy, it clings tenaciously to successful 


al tendency is to preserve 
possible expenditure of en- 
automatisms.® 

Murray has implied the 


generalized meaning of fixation in his 
treatment of the sameness /cha 


nge variable of 
ality variable is concerned with the degree 


sistently characterizes a given person's behavior, 


The characteristic findin 
of objects, is cathected 


» Sentiments and belief 
ferred authors, creed); to wear the same 


S (political party, pre- 
brand of cigarettes, like the same dishes, en 


clothes, smoke the same 
. * T 
Joy the same music, etc. 


^Franz Alexander, Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis (New York. 
p. 38. z 

6 Ibid., pp. 128-9. 

* Henry A, Murray, 


1948), 


Explorations in Personality (New York, 1938), p. 203 
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Regression 

Just as there are special and general definitions of fixation, there 
are also special and general definitions of regression. The special defini- 
tion of regression relates to Freud’s conception of psychosexual devel- 
opment. 

SpeciAL Derrinirion or Recression. Regression, as defined in 
terms of psychosexual development, refers to a return of the libido “to 
its earlier pregenital cathexes." * Regression, in other words, refers to 
the reinstatement of former sexual attitudes, or the recurrence of im- 
mature sexual impulses in relation to previously cathected, but now 
“outgrown,” sexual objects. 


. . . those portions [of the sexual impulse] which have proceeded 
further may easily revert in a backward direction to these earlier 
stages. The impulse will find occasion to regress in this way when 
the exercise of its function in a later and more developed form 
meets with powerful external obstacles, which thus prevent it from 


attaining the goal of satisfaction." 


Freud believed that, when psychosexual regressions occur, the rein- 
stated sexual tendencies are ones that have been fixated during some 
previous period. 

GeneraL Derinition or Recression. The meaning of regression 
has been generalized in two respects: (1) in that regression has come 
to imply forms of behavior not necessarily phychosexual in nature; 
and (2) in that regression has come to imply not only the reinstatement 
of behavior that an individual has previously manifested, but also the 
adoption of any behavior pattern less mature than the behavior pattern 
it replaces. 

Freud generalized the meaning of regression in the first respects 
he used the term ego-regressions to imply regressions that are not spe- 
cifically psychosexual in character.” For example, the transformation, 
in dreams, of ideas into visual images was believed by Freud to involve 
ego-regression." f , 

Mowrer has employed the term þabit regression to imply 
statement of any form of earlier behavior. 
oanalysis (New York, 1949), P- 32- 


the rein- 


3 Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psych 
o Freud, A General Introduction . . . » pP- 298. 


10 Ibid., p. 312- 
nu Sigmund Freu 


York, 1933), P- 31- 


d, New Introductory Lectures on Psycbo-Analysis (New 
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. .. habit regression . . . is merely the converse of habit phe de 
sion, which may be defined as the development ofa new a e jan 
need gratification as a consequence of disruption of or inter. es 

with a previously established mode of adjustment. tee [The ^ 
havior that] appears when a given level of adjustment is regresse 

to is almost never exactly the same as the behavior that occurred 
previously, before this level of adjustment was abandoned. Changes 
in physical size and appearance, altered status in the community 
or family . . . rearousal of anxieties that were used to produce 
habit progression, and a number of other factors may so confuse 


any given instance of regression as to render it almost unrecog- 
nizable as such.'? 


Lewin has generalized the meaning of regression in the second 
respect. Lewin used the term retrogression to imply the reinstatement 
of a previously employed mode of behavior, and reserved the um 
regression to imply the adoption of any behavior pattern that the indi- 


vidual has characteristically (or recently) employed. 


* In Lewin's usage, 
then, regression does not necessarily imply a reinstatement of behavior 
that the indiv 


idual has manifested at any previous time. 


Progression 


Progression involves a modification of behavior in the direction of 
maturity. Although progression, like fixation and regression, 
specifically to psychosexual development, it may refer, as 
development of any other kind of behavior, Whenever th 


adopts a new pattern of behavior that is qualitatively more mature than 
his previous behavior, he can be said to manifest progression or to make 
à progressive adjustment. 


may refer 
well, to the 
e individual 


CLASSIFICATIONS or REGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


FURTHER definition of the Concepts of fixation, regression, 
and progression may be achiev, 


tions of regressive behavior, 


12 
. O. Hobart Mowrer, “Al ntal Analogue of ‘Regression’ with In- 
cidental Observations on Reaction Formation, ” Journal of Abnormal and Social 


Psychology, 35 (1940), 56-87. In Learning The ; j 
O. Hobart Mowter (New York, § theory and Personality Dynamics, 


» 1950), pp. 366-7, Reprinted by permission of The 

Ronald Press Company and the American Ps chologi y per »" 
right, 1950, by The Ronald Press Company. Yehological Association, Inc. Copy: 

? Kurt Lewin, “Regression, Retrogression, and Deval ” tn Field 

Theory in Social Science: Selected Theoretical P. Ei M + d. 
(New York, 1951), PP- 93-6. apers, Dorwin Cartwright, e 
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cussed specifically in relation to regression, it should be apparent that 
they are equally applicable to fixation and to progression. 


Need, Object, and Instrumental Act Regression 

Sears has put regressive behavior into three categories: (1) drive 
regression, which we prefer to call zeed regression, (2) object regres- 
sion, and (3) instrumental act regression. These categories are distin- 
guished in terms of the particular aspect of the need integrate (motive) 
which undergoes regression. 

Need (or drive) regression involves a change in the need that is 
related to a given object. For example, genital sexual need may regress 
to anal or oral sexual need. Such psychosexual regressions will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent section. 

Object regression involves the return to an object that has pre- 
viously been cathected in relation to a given need. “If a man had had 
a strong attachment to his mother but then made the customary shift 
to a wife, he might regress to the earlier object (mother) if he were 
frustrated in his efforts to gain gratification from the later one 
(wife).” *° 

Instrumental act regression involves a change in the quality or 
character of behavior employed to gratify a particular need in relation 
to a given object. “For example, a five-year-old may resume his crawl- 
ing to wrest parental attention from a younger sib, or an author accus- 
tomed to a typewriter may revert to longhand on a difficult piece of 
writing." '^ 
Temporary and Permanent Regression 

Regression may be relatively temporary or relatively permanent. 


ssion may last only a few minutes, for instance in a case of 
a slight shock, disturbance, or emotion, or it may last many years, 
for example as a result of sickness. Regression may be a slow sink- 
ing or a sudden drop. The individual may stay regressed, he may 
slowly or suddenly regain his previous level, or he may return to 


an intermediate level.” t 
14 Robert R. Sears, “Survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Con- 
* Social Science Research Council Bulletin, No. 51 (1943), PP- IE exi 
35 [bid., p. 76. Reprinted by permission of Social Science Researci " 
16 Ibid., p. 77- 


1 Kurt Lewin, “Regression, Retrogression, D : | 
Theory in Social Silenzes Selected Theoretical Papers, Dorwin Cartwright, ed. 


i iversii lowa Studies in Child 
k, 1), p- 97. (Reprinted from University of 
de d farl, ead Reprianed by permission of Harper on eid 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. Copyright, 1951, by Harper : 


Regre 


cepts, 


and Development,” in Field 
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"Temporary regressions are involved in most recreational activities, 
in rest and sleep, in temporary emotional outbursts, etc. Relatively 
permanent regressions may occur in severe neuroses and psychoses, in 
change of occupation, in chronic illness, etc. f 

Every individual will manifest temporary regressions, some of 
which can be regarded as necessary for the maintenance of effective 
adjustment. Even in cases of permanent ego-ideal regression, individuals 
may become better adjusted in terms of a lowered level of aspiration 
than they could have been in terms of their previous unrealistic ideal. 


Situational and Established Regression 


Lewin has distinguished between regressions that are manifested 


only in relation to a particular situation (situational regressions) and 


regressions that are manifested without reference to the nature of the 


situation (established regressions)." In cases of situational regressions 


the individual will gain his previous (more mature) level of behavior 
when the situation undergoes a favorable change; in cases of established 
Tegression, however, the individual’s behavior will remain at the re- 


gressed-to level even though conditions become highly favorable for 
Progression to mature behavior-patterns. 


Partial and General Regression 


Partial regressions, then, will inv 
individual's behavior, while general r 


pects. Probably every individual has 


olve only certain aspects of the 
€gressions will iny 


75 Ibid., pp. 97-8. 
19 Ibid., p. 98. 
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ecenottbi ; x P 
pects f his behavior. General regressions, however, occur with rela- 
tive infrequency. 


HISTORICAL AND AHISTORICAL (DYNAMIC) 
CONCEPTS OF REGRESSION 


IT Is controversial whether regression involves the rein- 
statement of behavior patterns that were formerly manifested by the 
individual, or whether regression involves merely the adoption of be- 
havior patterns that have immature characteristics. 

Freud recognized both possibilities when he classified regressions 
into topical (topographical), temporal, and formal categories.” Topo- 
graphical regression referred to the transformation of unconscious 
“thoughts” into conscious visual images during dreams; this transforma- 
ae was a En = : return to the primitive level of 
allucinatory wish-fulfillment.” ** Visual images, in othe: s, Wi 
be See by the dreamer as if they oi abeat elus 
there in fact—an interpretation that involves a failure to differentiate 
between reality and fantasy. Formal regression referred to "primitive 
modes of expression and representation," 22 and so did not necessarily 
imply a reversion to behavior that had been manifested during the in- 
dividual's previous history. Temporal regression, however, did refer 
to a reinstatement of earlier behavior-patterns—this classification of 
regressions arose in the context of the historical conception of re- 


gression. 
The historical conception 
Freud, in connection with the treatment o 


of regression was clearly stated by 
f psychosexual behavior. 


sume that fixation and regression are not in- 
the stronger the fixations in the path of 
will the function yield before the 
to those fixations; that is, the 
ternal difficulties in its path 
think of a migrating people 
places on their way. 
ack upon these 


It is a short step to as 
dependent of each other; 
development the more easily 
external obstacles, by regressing on 
less capable of resistance against the ex 
will the developed function be. If you 
who have left large numbers at the stopping- 
ee that the foremost will naturally fall b 


“The Interpretation of Dreams,” in The Basic Writings 


of Sigmund Freud, A. A. Brill, ed. (New York, 1938), pP- 497: 
nd Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), IV, 143- 


21 Sigmu [ 
22 Freud, "The Interpretation of Dreams," op. cit, p. 497- 


you will s 


20 Sigmund Freud, 
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positions when they are defeated or when they meet with an en- 
emy too strong for them. And, again, the more of their number 


they leave behind in their progress, the sooner will they be in 
danger of defeat.” 


Mowrer has insisted on the validity of the historical conception of 
regression—that regression involves a return to previously fixated 
behavior-patterns. He states that "regression is historically conditioned 
(by the presence or absence of prior fixations) and that it is primarily 
in the genetic sense that this concept has greatest usefulness and mean- 
ing." ^ It is Mowrer's belief that “behavioral changes are always pro- 
Sressive in the dynamic sense" "—behavior, even though it may appear 
primitive to an outside observer, will none the less be, from the indi- 


vidual's own point of view, an adaptive adjustment to his environment. 


The historical concept of regression has also been stressed by Dollard 


and Miller? by Masserman,* by Alexander, and by others. 

Lewin, as we have seen, preferred to use the term retrogression 
to imply the reinstatement of any behavior pattern that was formerly 
used by the individual? He reserved the term regression to imply the 
primitivation of behavior—that is, to imply a change from relatively 
mature to relativi patterns. His criteria of ma- 


orical and the dynamic concep- 
© need not be regarded as mu- 
gression may involve primarily 
"patterns (which are not neces- 


23 Freud, 4 General Introducti 

24 Mowrer, Op. cit., P. hy TUE HR opm 

?5 Mowrer, Op. cit., p. 382. 

2 John Dollard and Neal E. Miller, 
Analysis in Terms of Learning, Thinking, 


Personality and Psychotherapy: An 
171-2. 


and Culture (New York, 1950), pp. 
2 Jules H. Masserman, Pri ipl. ; 5 
—-— d rinciples of Dynamic Psychiatry (Philadelphia, 
23 Alexander, op. Cit., p. 129. 
2 Lewin, op. cit, PP- 93-6. 
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reinstatement of earlier patterns and the primitivation of behavior; in 
other words, the reinstatement of earlier patterns will usually involve 
primitivation. 


FORMS OF EXPRESSION 


ALTHOUGH every instance of behavior must involve fixa- 
tion, regression, or progression, the present section will be limited to a 
discussion of some common fixations and regressions that occur in re- 
lation to psychosexual behavior and in relation to behavior in general. 


Psychosexual Fixations and Regressions 

On the basis of Freud’s treatment of sexual development, various 
forms of behavior have been interpreted to involve psychosexual fixa- 
tion or regression. Psychosexual fixations and regressions may involve 
behavior within the “normal” range, as well as behavior that is referred 
to as “abnormal.” 

Perversions. Perversions involve relatively general, relatively 
well established fixations or regressions with respect to sexual source 
(or need). The utilization of the mouth, tongue, or lips for the attain- 
ment of sexual gratification has been interpreted as an oral fixation or 
regression; while the utilization of the anal region has been interpreted 
as an anal fixation or regression. Perverted sexuality is generally re- 
garded as abnormal. 

Orar Fixations AND Recresstons. Many of the activities of the 
otherwise mature-adult may function as partial, or situational, re- 
gressions. Among such activities may be mentioned chewing on pencils, 
nail-biting, smoking, chewing gum, drinking, talking excessively, sing- 
tivities are partial in that they involve only a 
behavior; they are situational 


ely during periods of stress or 
er the 


ing. These regressive ac 
small segment of the individual's total 
in that they are employed most extensiv 


frustration. Thus, smoking may be carried to excess whenev 
individual is disturbed by some minor or major frustration. 1 
is thumb-sucking. 


An oral fixation that occurs in most children ! 
When left alone, in the absence of the mother, the child will be likely 
to engage in this passifying activity—as he frequently will when he is 
tired or otherwise frustrated. Many mothers, as though jealous, are 
disturbed when their children indulge in thumb-sucking, though, ac- 
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cording to Brill, normal children will usually give up this orari 
activity when they begin to gain satisfaction from playing with other 
children. j 

ANAL Fixations AND RrGnEssIONs. Anal fixations and regressions, 
aside from their expression as perversions, are frequently sublimated 
and otherwise modified before being permitted expression in adult life. 
The so-called “anal character" (involving compulsive orderliness, ob- 
stinacy, and parsimony) is, according to Freud, a sublimated expression 
of anal sexuality; reaction formation, as well as sublimation, 
involved in this “anal character” syndrome.” 

The direct utilization of the sense of smell in order to achieve 
sexual stimulation is, according to Brill, a manifestation of anal sexual- 
ity; the sublimated expression of this tendency may account for the 
widespread use of perfume.” Certain psychosomatic symptoms—in- 


cluding constipation and diarrhea—have also been regarded as expres- 
sions of anal sexuality, 


Narcissistic FIXATIONS AND REGRESSIONS, 
during childhood and youth, or the return to 
involves fixation at, or regression to, the nar 
Cessive vanity may be interpreted as a regressi 


involving perhaps the mechanism of sublima 
Inversion, 


may be 


Continued masturbation 
masturbation at puberty, 
cissistic object level. Ex- 
on to the narcissistic level, 


plainly seeking 
choice may be 


ECT Fixation 
clings to a favored toy, i 


becomes worn and dilapidated, th 
tion. Most children hav: 


S AND RronrssioNs, 


p- 171. 
3! Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), II, 47-8 
az Brill, op. cit., pp. 181-2. pee " 
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object of affection at times when the parents are absent or when they 
have, as punishment, temporarily withdrawn their affection. Even after 
the toy has been in disuse for many months, the child may, during 
periods of insecurity, insist on retrieving the dependable "fetish" as a 
love-object and as a bedtime companion; that is to say, the child may 
regress to his earlier object-choice. 

Soldiers, prisoners, and other men who have long shown hetero- 
sexual object attachments may, in the absence of women, regress to 
homosexual object choice. If the regression is relatively complete, overt 
homosexual practices may occur. The regression, however, will usually 
be expressed in sublimated forms—as, for example, in a depth of com- 
radeship that can seldom occur under ordinary circumstances. 

At times when the frustrations associated with marriage become 
more impressive than the satisfactions, the individual may, in fantasy, 
look back with nostalgia toward the women (or men) who were the 
love-objects of his (or her) past. Or he may go back to the first love- 
object—his mother. 

Grief has been interpreted by Freud as an instance of object fixa- 
tion. *Grief is a prototype and perfect example of an affective fixation 
upon something that is past, and, like the neurosis, it also involves a 
state of complete alienation from the present and the future.” * Nos- 
talgia or homesickness—the longing for familiar objects in the past or 
in a distant place—may be given a similar interpretation. 


General Fixations and Regressions 
The preceding discussion has been concerned with a few of the 


avior manifestations that have been interpreted as psycho- 


many beh 
to a consideration of 


sexual fixations or regressions. We come now 
fixations and regressions of a more general character, which may re- 
quire ahistorical (dynamic) interpretations as well as historical (though 
not necessarily psychosexual) interpretations. 

Steep. It is generally agreed that sleep involves a state of regres- 
sion—perhaps the most general state of regression that can occur within 
the normal range of behavior. Freud, for example, has stated: 


hich I refuse to have anything to do with 


s EAS Mcd tö 
the outer world and have withdrawn my interest from it. I p : 
sleep by retreating from the outside world and warding E t a 
stimuli proceeding from it... . Thus the biological object o 


Sleep is a condition in w 


35 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , p. 244 
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sleep seems to be recuperation, its psychological characteristic the 
suspension of interest in the outer world. Our relationship with 
the world which we entered so unwillingly scems to be endurable 
only with intermission; hence we withdraw again periodically into 
the condition prior to our entrance into the world: that is to say, 
into intrauterine existence. At any rate, we try to bring about 
quite similar conditions—warmth, darkness and absence of stimulus 
—characteristic of that state.** 


If sleep be regarded as a return to the intrauterine condition, the 
historical conception of regression should apply. In any case, Lewin's 
criteria, which were formulated in terms of the dynamic point of view, 
imply that sleep involves a very general regression: the variety of be- 
havior is reduced to a minimum; the organization of behavior is greatly 
simplified; the life space is greatly reduced; the degree of realism is so 
diminished that dream perceptions are interpreted as real; etc. 

Dreams. The condition of sleep, as we have seen, is itself a re- 
gressive manifestation; it constitutes a temporary denial of many as- 
pects of reality. Freud believed that the main function of dreaming is 
to prevent the interruption of sleep. This was said to be achieved by 
means of hallucinatory wish-fulfillments (gratifications), with the at- 
tendant relief of tensions that would, if continued, interfere with sleep. 


During his sleep a need for food stirs in the dreamer. He has a 
dream of a delicious meal and sleeps on. . . . The sleeper must 
wake up in order to be in time for his work at the hospital. But 
he sleeps on, and has a dream that he is at the hospital—but as a 
patient, who has no need to getup. . . . We shall be taking all our 
observations into account if we say that every dream is an attempt 


to put aside a disturbance of sleep by means of a wish-fulfillment. 
The dream is thus the guardian of sleep.” 


In addition to the fact that dreams may help to maintain a regres- 
sive condition (ie., sleep), the dreams themselves involve regressive 
manifestations. The hallucinatory wish-fulfillment will be accepted at 
its face value by the dreamer; and such a confusion of fantasy with 
reality, as Lewin and others have pointed out, is regressive: it repre- 
sents a stage of development characteristic of early childhood. 


36 Ibid., p. 79. P 
87 Freud. oin Outline of Psychoanalysis, pp. 55-7. 
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In dreams and reveries, indeed, nearly everyone escapes from the 
usual fetters of time and space, and reconstitutes the universe ac- 
cording to his own imagery.” 


Considered from the point of view of psychological dynamics, un- 
reality, the land of dreams and air castles, presents a soft and easily 
movable medium. It is characterized by the fact that in it one can 
do whatever he wishes.?? f 


Dreams are regressive also in that the quality of thinking in dreams 
is similar to that which is characteristic of young children. “Dreaming 
is," in Alexander's words, “a return to infantile forms of thought.” ^? 
One of the manifestations of infantile thought involves the visual repre- 
sentation of ideas that in mature thinking are verbally represented. 


In this process thoughts are transformed into images, mainly 
visual; that is to say, verbal ideas are reduced to the ideas of the 
corresponding things, on the whole as if the process were con- 
trolled by considerations of suitability for plastic representation." 


On account of the same process of regression ideas are turned into 
visual pictures in the dream; the latent dream-thoughts are, that 
is to say, dramatized and illustrated. 


Punning, or play upon words, and other immature processes of think- 
ing are also involved in dreams. 

Fantasy. Daydreams or fantasies are also said to function as wish- 
fulfillments. But, unlike dreams, they will not be accepted by the nor- 
mal person at their face value; only in the case of psychotic hallucina- 
tions will such fantasies be accepted with the naiveté that characterizes 
the dreamer. Moreover, fantasies may involve little regression in the 
character of the thinking processes, except to the extent that they mani- 
fest a temporary disregard for reality. 


. . . when the human being grows up and ceases to play he only 
gives up the connection with real objects; instead of playing he 


88 Masserman, op. cit., p. 37- n 

3? Kurt Lewin, “Education for Reality," A Dynamic Theory of Personality: 
Selected Papers (New York, 1935), p. 174. Reprinted by permission of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. Copyright, 1935, by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

39 Alexander, op. cit., p. 130. 

41 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 143. 

42 Freud, New Introductory Lectures . . . , p. 31- 
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then begins to create phantasy. He builds castles in the air and 
creates what are called day-dreams. . . . The relation of phan- 
tasies to time is altogether of great importance. One may say that 
a phantasy at one and the same moment hovers between three 
periods of time—the three periods of our ideation. The activity of 
phantasy in the mind is linked up with some current impression, 
occasioned by some event in the present, which had the power to 
rouse an intense desire. From there it wanders back to the memory 
of an early experience, generally belonging to infancy, in which 
this wish was fulfilled. Then it creates for itself a situation which 
is to emerge in the future, representing the fulfillment of the wish 
—this is the day-dream or phantasy, which now carries in it traces 
both of the occasion which engendered it and of some past 
memory.“ 


Different levels of realism may be involved in fantasy. Creative or 
constructive thinking depends upon the integration of fantasy with 
realistic perception; the attainment of any goal will depend upon its 
prior representation in fantasy. 

RECREATION. Temporary regressions are involved in all forms of 
recreation—in hobbies, sports, games, rest, etc. As Alexander has stated, 
“the business man who plays cards or golf after a strenuous day in the 
office behaves in a sense like a child. He competes innocuously and 
finds gratification in physical or mental accomplishments which have 
no significance in his daily struggle for existence.” ** 

Recreation, while it differs in no essential respect from the play of 
children, is held in high esteem in our society, though the adult who 


“plays” or “daydreams” rather than “engaging in recreation” will en- 
counter disapproval. 


The child’s best loved and most absorbing occupation is play. 
Perhaps we may say that every child at play behaves like an 
imaginative writer, in that he creates a world of his own or, more 
truly, he rearranges the things of his world and orders it in a new 
way that pleases him better. It would be incorrect to think that he 
does not take this world seriously; on the contrary, he takes his 
play very seriously and expends a great deal of emotion on it. The 
opposite of play is not serious occupation but—reality 55 


48 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 175-7. 
44 Alexander, op. cit., p. 130. 
45 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 173-4. 
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The adult, like the child at play, takes his recreation seriously. 
Games must be played according to the rules; hobbies must be among 
the acceptable and standardized ones; a person must not "play at" a 
game but must "put his heart into it”; etc. Recreation, like play, how- 
ever, involves a temporary rearrangement of the world in order to give 
it a pleasing structure—a structure that differs as much as possible 
from the structure of reality, within which life's major adjustments 
must be made. 

ArconoLrM. The state of intoxication induced by alcohol is a 
regressive condition. 


Many of the behavior patterns that thus find expression are, as 
may be expected, regressive in nature: thus, the alcoholic titillates 
his “oral” desires from his bottle, becomes maudlin and sentimen- 
tally dependent while drunk and may continue to intoxicate him- 
self into an autistic, fantasy-ridden torpor." 


During this state the individual will behave childishly, since he has 
temporarily lost some of the psychogenic motivation that ordinarily 
participates in the determination of his behavior. There may occur 
sexual and aggressive expressions that during the “sober” state are kept 
under control by suppression, restraint, inhibition, or repression.” 

REPUDIATION OF MARITAL RESPONSIBILITIES. When husband and 
wife perceive that their marital difficulties are on the increase, and 
when they see little prospect of future compatibility, one or both may 
indulge in regressive behavior. One form this regressive behavior may 
take is the repudiation of marital responsibilities. The wife may become 
slovenly in her standards of housekeeping, may neglect the children, 
or may take an extra-marital lover. The husband may stay away from 
home, may lose ambition in his profession, or may abandon his wife 
and children. 


Thus, a man who is dissatisfied with a contentious and unsuccessful 
marriage and who longs for his pre-marital freedom, might act as 
though he were again a bachelor by not supporting his wife, keep- 
ing his own hours, having extra-marital affairs, and so on.“ 


46 Masserman, op. cit., p. 149. "TNNT, 

41 Donald Horton, “The Functions of Alcohol in Primitive Societies, 1n 
Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Mur- 
ray, eds. (New York, 1948), pp. 540-50. 

48 Masserman, op. cit., p. 63. 
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Responsibilities that are related to other major areas of adjustment may 
likewise be repudiated, if conditions of unusual frustration occur in 
connection with them. 

Enuresis. The insecure child may continue to wet his bed for 
many years; in such cases, enuresis will involve fixation. It is a common 
observation, also, that many children who have developed socialized 
habits in this respect may, for example, upon the birth of another child, 
revert to enuresis. 


The older child, who previously felt secure, now feels seriously 
threatened in regard to the affection and love of his parents. The 
bed-wetting is partly a direct expression of anxiety, partly an at- 
tempt to show his need of parental attention and help, and partly 
an attempt to be a helpless infant and thus get all of the parents’ 
affection. In such a situation the child may also want the bottle or 
the breast again.” 


WITHDRAWAL. Ego restriction, as we have seen, can occur as a 
function of repression or of denial. One form of denial involves physi- 
cal withdrawal from situations that are frustrating. The normal course 
of development requires increasing participation with broader and 
broader aspects of reality; the life space and the space of free movement 
become more and more extensive. Withdrawal from (avoidance of) 
any aspect of reality will interfere with such expansion: the ego func- 
tions will be restricted by failure to gain the knowledge and the skills 
that can only be acquired through active participation. 

The child may avoid certain games in which he is outclassed; he 
may avoid social relations in which he is at a disadvantage; he may 
avoid attempting school tasks in which the other children are superior. 
There may occur an increasing tendency for the individual to avoid 
activities and situations in which he senses any possibility of failure. 

Neuroses AND Psycnoses. Itis generally agreed that neuroses and 
psychoses involve regression. In the first place, the processes by which 
the neuroses and the psychoses develop involve regression (as well as 
frustration, conflict, repression, etc.); in the second place, the symp- 
tomatic manifestations are themselves regressive in character. 


. . . the psychological content of neurotic symptoms would ap- 
pear “normal” if the patient were a child. Fear of the dark or of 
being alone in crowded places or the streets of a big city are com- 


49 Abraham H. Maslow and Bela Mittelmann, Principles of Abnormal Psy- 
chology: the Dynamics of Psychic Illness (New York, 1941), PP- 166-7. 
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mon reactions of the small child. The fear of great open spaces is 
also universal when the child is learning how to walk. . . . The 
regressive nature of psychotic symptoms is self-evident. Accord- 
ing to Freud, the hallucinatory gratification of needs is character- 
istic of the infant who has not yet differentiated between the inner 
and outer worlds. . . .*° 


Neurotic and psychotic symptoms involve much more general and 
much more firmly established regressions than those which are involved 
in the regressive behavior of “normal” individuals. 


DYNAMIC RELATIONS WITH ANXIETY 


FIXATION and regression are based on anxiety; and they 
may function as a basis for the development of subsequent anxiety. 
That is, fixation and regression, like repression and other defensive 
mechanisms, manifest complicated interrelations with anxiety. 


Anxiety as a Basis of Fixation, Regression, and Progression 


Whenever the individual anticipates that progression to a new 
level of adjustment will involve an increase in frustration and anxiety, 
he will likely remain fixated at the level he has already attained. If the 
individual’s present adjustment and the progressive adjustments that 
he is able to imagine threaten frustration beyond the limit of his toler- 
ance, he will be likely to regress to an older or a simpler mode of ad- 
justment, When ego-ideals or social pressures render fixation or re- 
gression more frustrating than the change to some new mode of 
adjustment, progression will be likely to occur. TA 

"Thus, the possibilities of adjustment at any given moment will in- 
clude fixating at the present mode of adjustment, regressing to an 
earlier or more primitive mode of adjustment, and progressing to 2 
new and more mature form of adjustment. Whether the individual 
will, at a particular time, fixate, regress, or make a progressive adjust- 
ment will depend on the relative amounts of frustration (and anxiety) 
involved in the different possibilities. 

Some examples should aid in makin 
gression may be motivated by anxiety, 
function to relieve anxiety. Bettelheim has de: 


g clear how fixation and re- 
and how these reactions can 
scribed the case of a boy 


50 Alexander, op. cit., pp. 206-07- 
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who tried to avoid learning to read (fixation at the illiterate level). He 
believed that, as a little boy, he had killed another child. He feared that 
when he grew up he might do the same again, and that "if he knew 
how to read and write, everybody would say that he knew what he'd 
been doing, while if he remained a dumbbell, no one could hold him 
responsible." * 

Anna Freud has described the case of a girl who regressed after a 
humiliating experience at her first dance. 


. . . She fell in love at first sight with the handsomest and most 
distinguished-looking boy at the party. . . . She made advances to 
him but met with no encouragement. In fact, when they were 
dancing together, he teased her about her clumsiness. This disap- 
pointment was at once a shock and a humiliation. From that time 
on she avoided parties, lost her interest in dress and would take no 
trouble to learn to dance... . Gradually she came to regard all 
this side of her life with supreme contempt.” 


These ego-restrictive withdrawals involved the use of relatively 
severe measures for the relief of anxiety. The temporary wish-fulfill- 
ments that may be achieved through dreams and fantasy, and the 
equally temporary indulgence in recreational activities, involve less 
radical measures for the relief of anxiety. These temporary regressions 
will function to gratify motives that cannot be gratified in the realistic 
world of mature adjustment. 


You know that the ego in man is gradually trained by the influence 
of external necessity to appreciate reality and to pursue the rcality- 
principle, and that in so doing it must renounce temporarily or 
permanently various of the objects and aims—not only sexual—of 
its desire for pleasure. But renunciation of pleasure has always 
been very hard to man; he cannot accomplish it without some kind 
of compensation. Accordingly he has evolved for himself a mental 
activity in which all these relinquished sources of pleasure and 
abandoned paths of gratification are permitted to continue their 
existence, a form of existence in which they are free from... 
what we call the exercise of “testing reality.” Every longing is 
51 Bruno Bettelheim, Love Is Not Enough: the Treatment of Emotionally 
Disturbed Children (Glencoe, Ill., 1950), p. 144. Reprinted by permission of The 


Press. Copyright, 1950, by The Free Press. 
Free B a F reud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense (New York, 1946), 


p. 108. 
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soon transformed into the idea of its fulfillment; there is no doubt 
that dwelling upon a wish-fulfillment in phantasy brings satisfac- 
tion, although the knowledge that it is not reality remains thereby 
unobscured. In phantasy, therefore, man can continue to enjoy a 
freedom from the grip of the external world, one which he has 
long relinquished in actuality. He has contrived to be alternately 
a pleasure-seeking animal and a reasonable being; for the meagre 
satisfaction that he can extract from reality leaves him starving.” 


Recreations, like fantasy, will provide an escape from the demands 
of reality; they will function to gratify motives that might otherwise 
remain frustrated. This will aid in keeping the intensity of such motives 
sufficiently low for the individual to tolerate their frustration in the 
course of the everyday adjustments required by routine working and 
living. 

Alcoholism also has its source in anxiety; the motivation for con- 
tinued drinking is to be found in the relief it affords. 


Do. the primary function of alcohol is reduction of anxiety. The 
greater the amount of alcohol consumed, other conditions being 
equal, the more completely anxiety is reduced; and conversely, the 
greater the initial anxiety, the greater the amount of alcohol re- 
quired to reduce it. Anxiety-reducing acts are inherently reward- 
ing and, therefore, tend to be habit-forming.” 


To the extent that this interpretation is correct, the best “cure” for 
alcoholism will involve the adoption of some other means of relieving 
anxiety. 

Psychosexual regressions (or fixations), like other fixations and re- 


gressions, may function to relieve anxiety. Mowrer and Kluckhohn, 
f “children resort to thumb- or 


for example, have pointed out that t 
finger-sucking most frequently when they are lonely, disappointed, or 
apprehensive.” * These writers suggest that the relief of anxiety may 


53 Freud, A General Introduction .. ., pp» 33475, .. m ^ 
54 Donald Horton, “The Functions of Alcohol in Primitive Socio eel 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 4 (1943), 202-303. In Pes "New York, 
Society, and Culture, Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry 2: appe rh on Alcohol 
1948), p. 541. Reprinted by permission of Quarterly Journal ^ qu Alcohol, Inc., 
and Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1943, by Journal of Studies 
1948, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. ü : a 
80, Hobart oe al Clyde Kluckhohn, DT Theory es ‘York, 
ality,” in Personality and the Behavior Disorders, J. McV. Hunt, ec 
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be based on the fact that the oral, anal, and genital activities are func- 
tions of the parasympathetic division of the autonomic nervous system, 
while anxiety is a function of the sympathetic division. These divisions 
of the autonomic nervous system function antagonistically; action in 
one tends to inhibit action in the other. Anxiety and anger "have a 
paralyzing effect on sexuality"; but sexual stimulation may have a simi- 
lar “paralyzing effect" on anxiety. Thus the relief of anxiety as a func- 
tion of psychosexual regression may be accounted for in terms of a 
physiological relationship. 

This is only partially correct, however, since mature sexual func- 
tioning manifests a similar physiological relationship with anxiety; so 
that, in order to account for the anxiety-reducing value of regression, 
it becomes necessary to consider interrelations that occur on the level 
of overt adjustments. 

If regression, rather than mature sexual expression, is to function 
in the service of relieving anxiety, it must be based on the prior frustra- 
tion of mature sexuality. In other words, psychosexual regression will 
relieve anxiety to the extent that regressive sexual gratification can 
more easily be achieved than mature sexual gratification. 


Fixation and Regression as Sources of Anxiety 


While fixation and regression are motivated by anxiety, and while 
their immediate function is to relieve anxiety, they may, like other 
defensive measures, become the sources of further conflict and anxiety. 
Fixation or regression may arouse anxiety as a function of (1) the reac- 
tivation of early conflicts, (2) the frustration of immature motivation 
by the social pressure to “act one’s age,” and (3) the conflict between 
immature motivation and Superego motivation. Each of these possibili- 
ties will be discussed separately. 

Reactivation or Earty Conruicts. Progression is motivated, in 
the first place, by anxiety; the fact that anxiety was previously asso- 
ciated with immature motivation and immature behavior accounted for 
the development of a more mature form of adjustment. 

If, on later occasions, anxiety eventuates in regression to an earlier 
form of motivation, this regression will reactivate the anxiety that was 
previously associated with the older adjustment. Since the regressed-to 
motivation was once progressed-from on the basis of anxiety, this same 
anxiety will again become operative. Freud believed, for example, that 
cases of neurosis in adults involve the regression to (or fixation on) a 
neurosis that had occurred in childhood. 
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When a neurosis breaks out in later life analysis invariably reveals 
it to be a direct continuation of that infantile neurosis, which had 
. . . been expressed in a veiled and incipient form only; as has 
been said, however, there are cases in which the childish nervous- 
ness is carried on into lifelong illness without a break.” 


Regression to a previous pattern of motivation, or the continuation of 
such a pattern (fixation), will reinstate or maintain the anxieties that 
have been associated with this motivation. 


. .. this is how neurotics behave. Although in their mental ap- 
paratus there have long since developed all the agencies necessary 
for dealing with a wide range of stimuli, although they are mature 
enough to be able to gratify the greater part of their needs them- 
selves . . . they nevertheless behave as though the old danger 
situation still existed, they remain under the spell of all the old 
causes of anxiety.” 


In this connection, Mowrer has taken the position that fixation, 
rather than regression, is usually involved in neurosis—that neurotic 
individuals suffer from "inmzaturities which they have never sur- 
mounted. They are, in other words, individuals who are developmen- 
tally fixated; but the fixation is not, as Freud supposed, libidinal, save 
incidentally; it can be more correctly described as ‘moral.’” ** 

SoctaL FRUSTRATION or IMMATURE MOTIVATION. The social pres- 
sures that emanate from adults and contemporaries are such that they 
Support and approve progression (“growing up,” “being one’s age,” 
etc.) while they disapprove fixation or regression. If a child continues 
overlong to behave in an immature fashion, or if an adult regresses (in 
disapproved ways) to immature behavior, he will come in conflict with 
Social pressure and so will experience anxiety. 

As an example of this, Horton has stated, 


coholism, that “anticipation of punishments for the personally or so- 
f drinking is the chief counter- 


ue from the alcoholic 
vidual unable to earn 
estrained expres- 


in his discussion of al- 


cially unacceptable consequences o 
acting response.” ® Social punishments will ens 
impairment of functions (which renders the indi 
his living or to support his family) and from the unr 
Sion of sexuality and aggression. 


59 Freud, A General Introduction . . . » p. 318- X Posso; 
51 Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Anxiety (New York, 1936), pp. 89-9 
58 Mowrer, op. cit., p- 361. 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN IMMATURE MOTIVATION AND SUPEREGO MOTIVA- 
TION. Fixation and regression are frequently followed by guilt feelings 
and feelings of inferiority, since immature motivation and its expression 
will come into conflict with the individual's standards of morality (con- 
science) and his ideals of achievement (ego-ideal); *. . . what was at 
one time a satisfaction must to-day arouse resistance or horror." © 


This regression creates new emotional problems. Shame may de- 
velop and express the tension between the regressive behavior and 
adult standards, which are not wholly relinquished. To relieve this 
shame and sense of inferiority, other neurotic attitudes may de- 
velop. . . .9 


Since the individual has developed psychogenic motives more or 
less consistent with the values of his society, the retention of immature 
fixations or the regression to immature modes of behavior will arouse 
guilt and inferiority feelings. 


REPRESSION AS RELATED TO FIXATION, REGRESSION, 
AND PROGRESSION 


FIXATION, regression, and progression manifest interrela- 
tions with other defensive mechanisms. In the present section, a brief 
consideration will be given to their interrelations with repression. Sub- 
sequent chapters will include discussions of the interrelations of fixa- 
tion, regression, and progression with other defenses. 

Behavior involving fixation or regression probably requires repres- 
sion of the particular superego motives that conflict with the immature 
motivation being expressed. Progression, on the other hand, probably 
requires the repression of immature impulses. 

Yet, although conflicting superego motives may be repressed when 
fixation or regression occurs, and although conflicting immature mo- 
tives may be repressed when progression occurs, the possibility should 
not be overlooked that fixation or regression may gratify or be “moti- 
vated” by other (nonconflicting) superego motives, and that progres- 
sion in one area of behavior may gratify or be "motivated" by im- 


mature impulses. 
Psychosexual fixations that survive into adulthood, and psycho- 


60 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , p. 319. 
61 Alexander, op. cit., p. 69. 
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sexual regressions that occur in adults, may, if accompanied by the 
repression of superego motives, be manifested as perversions. 

If the psychosexual impulses are repressed while the superego mo- 
tives continue to operate consciously, perverted behavior will be in- 
hibited, but the individual may suffer from a neurosis. This is implied 
in Freud's statement that "the neurosis is the negative of the perver- 
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sion. 


ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 


IN THE dynamics of fixation and regression there are posi- 
tive and negative implications for adjustment.? Books on "mental hy- 
giene" have tended to overemphasize the maladjustive implications of 
fixation and regression. Neither fixation nor regression can be said nec- 
essarily to interfere with the individual's happiness; on the contrary, 
there are occasions when not fixating or not regressing may interfere 
seriously with adequate adjustment. 

Temporary and partial fixations and regressions occur in the ev- 
eryday activities of every “normal” individual. Even fairly general and 
well-established fixations and regressions may function in the service 
of satisfactory adjustment. 

But when a fixation or regression is permanent, general, established, 
and relatively infantile in its manifestations, maladjustive implications 
will necessarily be involved. In such cases, fixation or regression may 
function as a "basis of neurosis, psychosis, or severe social maladjust- 
ment. 


Some of the positive implica 
Since these are frequently overlooked. 


tions will be mentioned at the outset, 


Value of Temporary Regressions 

intervals, may be necessary 
eved, a proper balance be- 
between attention to 


"Temporary regressions, which occur at 
to adjustment. There must occur, it is beli 
tween work and play, between sleep and activity, 


reality and attention to fantasy. 


» 

... Sigmund Freud, “Three Contributions to the Theory ol soy i 
Writings of Sigymund Freud, A. A. Brill, ed. (New York, 1938» P. 63, nerally 

„| “It is assumed that the adjustive implications of proge Sie implications, 
Positive. When, however, the use of fixation or regression n die regression, PEE 
the use of progression should carry negative, implications, ve sense; from 
Progression are, in this context, used in their histórico de probably involve pro- 
the individual's own point of view, every adjustmen 


8ression in the dynamic sense. 
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Leisure activities, recreation, and rest will gratify motives that, 
during the individual's intense preoccupation with reality, must remain 
in a state of frustration. The gratification achieved by means of such 
temporary regressions will function to reorganize the motivational pat- 
tern, so that the individual can work efficiently when he redirects his 
attention to his mature responsibilities. 

In other words, after a vacation, after recreation, after sleep, or 
after a temporary indulgence in fantasy, the previously frustrated mo- 
tives will no longer function to distract the individual's attention from 
his work, since by means of temporary regression these motives will 
have been gratified sufficiently to lose their prepotence in the motiva- 
tional pattern. The individual will become free to function in terms of 
his mature motives, which have attained, once again, a dominant status 
in his motivational pattern. 


Value of Partial Fixations and Regressions 


The maintenance of social approval is largely dependent on partial 
fixations and regressions. The person who is mature in every respect, 
the person who fails to demonstrate personal childishness in some as- 
pects of his behavior, is frequently feared and hated as if he were in- 
human or monstrous. 

Since *being human" is a criterion in terms of which we are often 
judged by our fellow men, we cannot receive their full approval if we 
"take life too seriously." Moreover, since reality is not inherently 
funny, the sense of humor itself may depend upon the occurrence of 
regressive fantasies. 

In our culture, then, we are expected to display some manifesta- 
tions of fixation or of regression; our adequate adjustment will depend 


on our ability to demonstrate that we are not completely or perma- 
nently "grown up." 


Value of General, Established Fixations or Regressions 


Limitations of ability require that the individual adjust his level of 
aspiration (ego-ideal) to goals that he can realistically expect to attain. 
If an individual has already reached his maximum level, then to fixate 
at this level will be, for him, the most satisfactory adjustment. 

Similarly, if an individual has attempted to achieve a goal above his 
level of ability, his best adjustment will involve regression to a lower 
level. In other words, there are occasions on which a relatively general 
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and well-established fixation or regression will be the happiest ultimate 
solution. 


Fixation or Regression as a Basis for Progression 


It has already been pointed out that fantasy is a necessary basis for 
creative or constructive thinking. One must turn away, temporarily, 
from the frustrating features of reality in order to envisage the "shape 
of things to come"; whatever is constructed, in other words, must first 
have been perceived in fantasy. In this sense, fantasy—a regression— 
will function as the necessary basis for a progressive adjustment. 

Continued fixation at a particular level of adjustment in some areas 
of behavior may provide the fecling of security that is required as a 
basis for the individual's progression to a higher level of adjustment in 
some other area of behavior. The individual may progress in certain 
respects while remaining fixated in other respects; after a particular 
progressive adjustment has been “consolidated,” so that he feels secure 
in this adjustment, he may then progress in other respects. Bettelheim 
has cited the case of a little boy who, in learning to climb stairs, felt 
that he could manage the climbing only if he could hold his thumb in 
his mouth while doing so." 

In this connection, it should be pointed out, in agreement with 
Mowrer, that “behavioral changes are always progressive in the dy- 
namic sense.” ® When the individual regresses, from the point of view 
of an external observer, or in the historical sense, he will be making 
what, for him, is the most adequate—the only possible—adjustment. 
“If such were not the case,” according to Mowrer, “the regressive ad- 


justment would be abandoned.” ee 


Neurotic Fixation and Regression 

Freud's theory of neurosis, stated succinctly, is that mature sexual 
expression is frustrated, that regression ensues, and that immature sexual 
impulses come into conflict with the more mature superego motives; 
the immature sexual impulses undergo repression, but thereafter express 
themselves in devious ways—that is, symbolically in the form of symp- 
toms.” Fixation of a childhood neurosis may also, as we have seen, ac- 
count for symptoms manifested at a later age. 


9: Bettelheim, op. cit., pp. 221-4- 

6 Mowrer, op. cit., p. 382. 
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While fixation and regression, then, are by no means to be re- 
garded as the sole basis of neurosis, it seems clear that either fixation or 
regression will function as one of the underlying factors. 


Marital Maladjustments 

Some instances of marital maladjustment have their basis in fixa- 
tion. For example, Freud has made the following statement in regard to 
sexual impotence. 


. - . it may happen that the whole current of sensual feeling in a 
young man may remain attached in the unconscious to incestuous 
objects, or, to put it in another way, may be fixated to incestuous 
phantasies. The result of this is then total impotence. . . . Less 
severe conditions will suffice to bring about what is usually called 
psychical impotence. . . . The sensual feeling that has remained 
active seeks only objects evoking no reminder of the incestuous 
persons forbidden to it; the impression made by someone who 
seems deserving of high estimation leads, not to a sensual excita- 
tion, but to feelings of tenderness which remain erotically inef- 
fectual. . . . Where such men love they have no desire and where 
they desire they cannot love. In order to keep their sensuality out 
of contact with the objects they love, they seek out objects whom 
they need not love. . . 9 


If such a person were to marry, he could either love his wife for 
her personal qualities, or else he could have sexual relations with her 
while despising her as a person. To the extent that happy marital ad- 
justment depends both upon love of the wife as a person and upon ade- 


quate sexual expression, the lack of either one of these features could 
be the basis of an unhappy marriage. 


Integration of Heterosexual Object with Ego-Ideal 


It has repeatedly been said that every man owes his success to a 
woman—to his mother, to his wife, or to both. In present-day Ameri- 
can culture, as we know it, a man can hardly be happy without achiev- 
ing success in two areas—in his family relations and in his chosen carecr. 
It is a rare man who can feel adequate unless his marriage is happy and 
unless he is, at the same time, economically successful, 

Devotion to a wife (heterosexual object-choice) and devotion to 
an ego-ideal (narcissism) need not involve conflict; the man can inte- 


68 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 207. 
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grate these objects of devotion, provided that the wife will encourage 
her husband in the pursuit of his ambition. With such encouragement 
and support, he will not feel that he is neglecting his wife when he 
devotes time to his career, nor that he is neglecting his career when he 
devotes time to his wife. 

The wife likewise will have an ego-ideal that the husband can 
Support through his respect for her interests. The happy marriage ap- 
parently depends upon the mutual integration of ego-ideals with the 
heterosexual object-choice—the wife and the husband supporting each 
other in the pursuit of ego-ideals, with a minimum of jealousy. The ma- 
ture narcissism of each can be accepted by the other; to the extent that 
this occurs, their love for each other will be enhanced. 


Social Support for Progression 

The child can achieve progressive adjustments only if he receives 
adequate social support from adults. Parents, for example, can interfere 
seriously with the child's progressive adjustment by overprotection— 
that is, by guarding the child against the frustrating punishments he 
must inevitably face in making tentative efforts to "grow up." 

A similar interference with progression may occur through paren- 
tal neglect or through parental insistence that the child “grow up” too 
rapidly. The child's infantile fixations in some areas of behavior should 
be tolerated, so long as the child continues to demonstrate grow 
other respects, B 

In other words, the child's progressive adjustment should neither 
be expected to occur without setbacks nor be expected to occur at a 
too rapid rate; the child should be permitted to risk the dangers he feels 
ready to face, but he should not be forced to meet dangers before he 


has decided that he is ready to meet them. 


th in 


SUMMARY 


THE concepts of fixation, regression, and progression refer 
P developmental aspects of behavior. Fixation involves continuing an 
Immature behavior-pattern; regression involves returning to an pam 
Main behavior-pattern; and progression involves developing a n 
qualitatively more mature behavior-pattern. seria, Ob 
i Regressions have been classified according to several ie - 
lect regression involves a return to an object that was previously ca- 
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thected; eed regression involves a change in the need that is related to 
a given object; instrumental act regression involves a change in the 
quality of behavior employed to achieve a given kind of gratification in 
relation to a given object. Fixations, regressions, or progressions may be 
temporary or relatively permanent; they may be situational or estab- 
lisbed; they may be partial (involving small segments of motivation) or 
general (involving the total motivational pattern). 

It is controversial whether regression involves the reinstatement of 
previously used behavior-patterns (historical conception), or whether 
it merely involves the adoption of behavior patterns that have immature 
characteristics (ahistorical conception); it is probable that most cases 
of regression are understandable in terms of both conceptions. 

Fixation and regression may be manifested in a variety of behavior 
forms. Psychosexual fixations and regressions may involve sexual source 
(as in perversions and various oral and anal methods of pleasure-seek- 
ing) or sexual object (as in the practice of masturbation, in vanity, in 
inversion, etc.). General fixation or regression may be involved in 
sleep, in dreams, in fantasies, in recreation, in alcoholism, in enuresis, 
etc. 

Anxiety functions as the basis of fixation and regression; whether 
a person will, at a given time, fixate, regress, or make a progressive ad- 
justment will depend on the relative amounts of frustration involved in 
the different possibilities. Fixation or regression may function as a 
source of further anxiety through (1) the reactivation of early con- 
flicts, (2) the frustration of immature impulses by social pressure, and 
(3) the conflict between immature motivation and mature superego 
motivation. 

Fixation or regression may require repression of superego motiva- 
tion, while Progression may require repression of immature motivation. 
Psychosexual fixations or regressions may be expressed as perversions if 
psychogenic (superego) motives are repressed, or as neuroses if the 
immature sexual motives are repressed. 

Neither fixation nor regression is necessarily maladjustive. Tempo- 
rary regressions (sleep, rest, fantasy, recreation, etc.) will gratify mo- 
tives that might otherwise continue to function as a distraction within 
the otherwise mature motivational pattern. Partial fixations or regres- 
sions will lend to the individual's behavior a quality of "being human," 
which may be necessary for the maintenance of gratifying social rela- 
tions. 

Fixation at an optimal level, or regression to this level after at- 
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tempting too difficult a progression, may be necessary and desirable in 
order to achieve the highest degree of general gratification; in such a 
case, regression will function dynamically as a progressive adjustment. 

Fantasy may be the indispensable basis for creative construction— 
that is, for progression; and continued fixation in some areas of be- 
havior may provide the feeling of security necessary for progression in 
other areas of behavior. 

Fixation or regression may have severe negative implications for 
adjustment, in that either may function in the development of a neu- 
rosis, and in that fixation may function to the detriment of marital ad- 
justment. 

Happy marriage probably requires, as a basis, the perceptual in- 
tegration of the heterosexual object (husband or wife) with the ego- 
ideal (ambitions, aspirations, etc.). Such an integration will form the 
basis for expression of devotion to the husband or wife through devo- 
tion to ego-ideals, and vice versa. 

Parents and other adults can support progressive adjustments in 
children by maintaining a middle position between overprotection and 
underprotection—that is, by permitting the child to encounter dangers 
when he feels ready, but not before he feels ready, to encounter them. 

The following chapter will deal with the defensive functions of 
perceptual identification. 
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CHAPTER Ten 


Perceptual Identification 
(Symbolism) 


. "identity," defined as "absolute sameness," necessitates "abso- 
iT n 
ute sameness" in "all" aspects, never to be found in this world, nor 


in our heads. 


al identification may function on 
and on the other hand to 
Like other defensive 
y interrelated with 


Tue process of perceptu 
the one hand to render adjustment possible, 
render adjustment difficult for the individual. 
Processes, this identification process is complex! 
other personality functions. 


DEFINITION 


Freup used the term identification to imply ei 


ther of two 
clearly distinguishable processes. One of these processes involves the 
Perception of identity among 


different (nonidentical) stimuli, and will 

hereafter be termed perceptual identification. The other process in- 

volves the development of characteristics similar to those of an admired 

$ 1 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lakeville, Conn. 1948), p. 194. Re- 

punted by permission of The Alfred Korzybski Estate. Copyright, 1933, 1941, 1948, 
y Alfred Korzybski. 
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or respected model, and will hereafter be termed developmental identi- 
fication? The latter process will be discussed in Chap. XI. 

The term perceptual identification refers to the process of inter- 
preting two or more objects or events as if they were identical. Per- 
ceptual identification, in other words, involves imputing to different 
stimuli, which are in fact not identical, an equivalent (identical or 
nearly identical) meaning? Whenever two processes, two objects, two 
symbols, a symbol and an object, etc., are interpreted as having identi- 
cal value for the satisfaction or frustration of an active motivational pat- 
tern, perceptual identification may be said to occur. 

This identification process may also be termed symbolism, since 
when it occurs a word, an object, a person, or a situation will be sym- 


bolic of—"stand for," or represent—another word, object, person, or 
situation. 


OBJECTS INVOLVED IN PERCEPTUAL IDENTIFICATION 


ANYTHING that resembles another object, or anything that 
has in experience been associated with another object, may be perceived 
as equivalent to this other object. Perceptual identification is not, of 
course, dependent on objective identities; if such were the case, per- 
ceptual identification could not occur, since no two objects or events 
can ever be truly said to be identical with each other. 

The occurrence of perceptual identification is dependent on a 
failure to direct attention to differences between the objects that are 
perceived as equivalent to each other. Often perceptual identification 
will occur with respect to stimuli that exhibit very obvious differences. 

The possibilities for perceptual identification include (1) identi- 
fication of two external objects, (2) identification of the self with an- 
other person or object, and (3) identification of the self with a group. 


Identification of Two External Objects 


Any two things external to the self may be identified with each 
other. The individual may identify one word with another word, one 


? Mowrer uses the term "developmental identification" with a less general 
meaning than this. The term "perceptual identification" has not previously been 
used in psychological discussions. (O. Hobart Mowrer, Learning Theory and Per- 
sonality Dynamics [New York, 1950], PP- 590-6.) 

? The use of the term “equivalent stimuli," as employed by investigators of 
animal behavior, implies that animals manifest perceptual identification when they 
fail to discriminate between nonidentical stimuli. The stimuli may be regarded as 
equivalent from the animal's point of view, since the animal's behavior in relation 
to them is approximately identical. 
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object with another object, one person with another person, one situa- 
tion with another situation, a word with an object, person, or situation, 
=n object with a person or situation, and so on. Almost anything may 
stand for,” represent, or symbolize almost anything else. 
. To one person, “woman” and “shrew” may have the same mean- 
Ing; to another, any word that symbolizes a “dirty” object may itself 
be “dirty”; to still another, a statue may be the object of as much rev- 
erence as is the person it represents; to still another, the mother-in-law 
may be identified with the wife. Similar behavior will occur with ref- 
erence to identified words, objects, persons, or situations. 


Identification of Self with Another Person or Object 


Anything the individual regards as “his own”—anything he pro- 
tects from injury or toward which he expresses an attitude of loyalty— 
may be regarded as an object he has identified with himself. Allport 
has used the term “extension of the self” to refer to the perceptual 
identification of the self with an ever increasing number of persons and 
objects. 

The individual may identify himself with his material possessions, 
Protecting them with the same devotion he would display in protecting 
himself against danger. Perhaps more frequently, the individual will 
identify himself with other persons—for example, members of his fam- 
ily—protecting them and looking after their welfare, remaining loyal 
to them in sickness and in health, and grieving at their disappointments 
and injuries, 


Identification of Self with a Group 


Just as the individual may identify himself with other persons, he 
May likewise identify himself with a group. This may be a group in 
Which he already has membership or a group in which he aspires to at- 
tain membership status. When the individual identifies himself with a 
Broup, he will regard the successes and failures of the group as bis own 
Successes and failures. : 

Freud has distinguished between two types of emotional ties oc- 
curring among men—namely, between love and perceptual identifica- 
tion. It is possible, however, that there is no clear dichotomy between 
Ove and perceptual identification: to the extent that one loves oneself 


* Gordon W. Allport, Personality: a Psycbological Interpretation iNew 


York, , 
» 1937), pp- 217-20. 
5 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), V, 284- 
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(narcissism), one will love those persons and groups with whom one is 
perceptually identified. 


FORMS OF EXPRESSION 


THE VARIETY of perceptual identifications that may occur is 
almost as wide as the variety of stimuli that are involved in perception. 
As we have previously noted, any two objects may be identified with 
each other, provided that they exhibit some similarity, or provided that 
they have been associated in experience. The present treatment will be 
limited to a few of the common forms of behavior involving perceptual 
identification. 


Language 


It is, of course, common knowledge that words may “stand for” 
objects, processes, and relationships that occur in nature. Words are 
useful to adjustment, to the extent that they have ascertainable refer- 
ence to processes observable in nature. But there are many words—such 
as “pixie,” “brownie,” “elf,” "goblin"—that have no such natural refer- 
ence. Whenever an individual behaves as if he believed in the occur- 
rence of natural referents for these words, he will obviously be mani- 
festing a maladjustive perceptual identification. Likewise, when the 
individual reacts strongly to the “four-letter words” that refer to sexual 


and excretory functions, he will be identifying symbols with the proc- 
esses that are symbolized.® 


Patriotic and Religious Symbols 


There are a number of patriotic and religious symbols—the flag, 
the Bible, etc.—toward which everybody is expected to manifest an 
attitude of respect or devotion. These are symbols conventionally iden- 


€ Perceptual identification is involved in the confusion of different levels of 
abstraction—confusion of a word with the object it symbolizes, confusion of a 
description with an inference, etc. When a parent says, “You are naughty,” on an 
occasion when one aspect of the child’s behavior is troublesome, the parent iden- 
tifies one instance of behavior with the child’s whole personality. When an indi- 
vidual identifies the name “David Miller” with the word “Jew”—that is, when he 
identifies a unique personality with a stereotyped abstraction—he will behave to- 
ward the unique personality as he has been accustomed to behave toward the 
stereotyped abstraction. Evidently consciousness of abstraction, as this has been 
discussed by Korzybski, involves the avoidance of perceptual identification; it 
involves, in other words, the direction of attention to differences that occur among 
stimuli, in cases where such differences are relevant for adjustment. 
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tified with the institutions for which they stand. For many people it is 
unthinkable that one could show disrespect for one of the symbols and 
at the same time feel a sincere respect for the institution it represents. 

This manifestation of perceptual identification is so ingrained in 
our culture that the individual's patriotism and his religious attitudes are 
often judged mainly in terms of his behavior toward the symbols; if he 
demonstrates respect for the flag and for the Bible, he may, without 
further evidence, be regarded as a loyal American who “lives up to” 
high ethical ideals, 


Sympathy 

Sympathy involves a perceptual identification of the self with an- 
other person. To be sympathetic with another person involves feeling 
as he feels: his happiness, his success, his misery, his melancholy will be 
experienced as if it were one’s own. 

Pity differs from sympathy in that pity involves the avoidance of 
perceptual identification; the pitied object is regarded as inferior to and 
different from oneself. 


Production and Enjoyment of Literature 


The writer often identifies with the characters he creates; his con- 
Scious or unconscious needs may gain symbolic fulfillment through 
their behavior. The reader’s enjoyment of literature may be dependent 
on his identification with the author or with one or more of the char- 
acters, This principle is embodied in the use of the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test and similar projective tests of personality. 

Freud has made the following statement regarding the perceptual 
identification of Dostoevsky with his characters: 


Dostoevsky’s sympathy for the criminal is, in fact, boundless; it 
goes far beyond the pity which the unhappy wretch might claim. 
. .. A criminal is to him almost a Redeemer, who has taken on 
himself the guilt which must else have been borne by others. There 
is no longer any need for one to murder, since he has already mur- 
dered; and one must be grateful to him, for, except for him, one 
would have been obliged oneself to murder. That is not just kindly 
pity, it is identification on the basis of a similar murderous impulse. 
. . . There is no doubt that this sympathy by identification was a 
decisive factor in determining Dostoevsky's choice of material.” 


1 Freud, Collected Papers, V, 237. 
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Numerous psychological studies have been concerned with an at- 
tempt to discover the unconscious motivation of authors, on the basis 
of the hypothesis that authors identify (perceptually) with their char- 
acters.? 


Dramatic Impersonation 


Actors, like authors, often identify with the characters whom they 
portray. In order to act a role convincingly, the actor must “be” the 
character he impersonates; he must "live" his part. The following ex- 
cerpt from a statement by Ethel Waters provides a clear illustration of 
this principle. 


Mamba's Daughters... was...a play ripped out of the life 
I'd always known and was still living. . . . I was Hagar that night. 
. « . And I had shown them all what it is to be a colored woman, 
dumb, ignorant, all boxed up and feeling everything with Such in- 
tenseness that she is half crazy. . . . Playing in Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters enabled me to rid myself of the terrible inward pressure, the 
flood of tears I'd been storing up ever since my childhood.? 


In the same book, Miss Waters has shown that women who saw 
Mamba’s Daughters frequently identified with the main character in 
the play. “In their mind’s eye I was transformed into Hagar.” Women 
who saw the play would come backstage to tell Miss Waters about 
their troubles with men; but they would come to see Hagar rather than 
to see the actress who played the role. Miss Waters felt it necessary to 


remain in her stage clothes, so that these women would not be disil- 
lusioned. 


Humor 


Freud has suggested that the humorous attitude toward others and 
toward oneself may be accounted for in terms of perceptual identifica- 
tion: ". . . the humorist acquires his superiority by assuming the role 
of the grown-up, identifying himself to some extent with the father. 
while he reduces the other people to the position of children." +° 

When this humorous attitude is adopted in relation to the self, the 


*Lawrence I. O'Kelly (Introduction to Psychopathology [New York, 
1949], p. 512) has provided an excellent description of the role of perceptual identi- 
fication from the point of view of the reader's enjoyment. 

9 Ethel Waters and Charles Samuels, His Eye Is on tbe Sparrow (Garden 
City, 1951), pp- 239-50. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
Copyright, 1950, 1951, by Ethel Waters and Charles Samuels, 

3? Freud, Collected Papers, V, 218. 
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individual's superego is identified with the father, while his ego is iden- 
tified with the child. “To the super-ego, thus inflated, the ego can ap- 
pear tiny and all its interests trivial. . . .”™ 


Dream Symbolism 


The manifest content of dreams—what is actually experienced 
during dreams—was believed by Freud to consist of symbols represen- 
tative of unconscious wishes. The function of the dream was believed 
to be that of providing symbolic gratification for otherwise frustrated 
Wishes or motives. Such wish-fulfillment involves perceptual identifica- 
tion: the symbol of gratification is unconsciously perceived as identi- 
cal with actual gratification. 

While in any particular instance of dream interpretation the free 
associations of the dreamer should be relied on as much as possible for 
the interpretation of dream symbols, Freud believed that many symbols 
are quite generally used with similar meaning by different persons." 

The following excerpt provides an indication of what is meant by 
dream symbolism. 


The number of things which are represented symbolically in 
dreams is not great. The human body as a whole, parents, children, 
brothers and sisters, birth, death, nakedness—and one thing more. 
The only typical .. . representation of the human form as a 
whole is that of a house. . . . People have dreams of climbing 
down the front of a house, with feelings sometimes of pleasure and 
sometimes of dread. When the walls are quite smooth, the house 
means a man; when there are ledges and balconies which can be 
caught hold of, a woman. Parents appear in dreams as ezzperor and 
empress, king and queen or other exalted personages. . . . Chil- 
dren and brothers and sisters are . . . symbolized by little animals 
or vermin. Birth is almost invariably represented by some reference 
to water... . For dying we have setting out upon a journey or 
travelling . . . clothes and uniforms stand for nakedness. . . - An 
overwhelming majority of symbols in dreams are sexual symbols. 
A curious disproportion arises thus, for the matters dealt with are 
few in number, whereas the symbols for them are extraordinarily 
numerous. . . . In the first place, the sacred number three is sym- 
bolic of the whole male genitalia. Its more conspicuous . . . part 
71 Ibid., p. 219. 


12 Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psycho 
1935), p. 135. 


-Analysis (New York, 
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.. . is symbolized . . . by objects . . . such as sticks, umbrellas, 
poles, trees . . . knives, daggers, lances, sabres . . . guns, pistols 
and revolvers . . . taps, watering cans, or springs . . . pulley 
lamps, pencils which slide in and out of a sheath . . . pencils, pen- 
holders, nail-files, hammers, and other implements. . . . Male sex- 
ual symbols less easy to understand are certain reptiles and fishes; 
above all, the famous symbol of the serpent. Why hats and cloaks 
are used in the same way is certainly difficult to divine. . . . The 
female genitalia are symbolically represented by all such objects as 
share with them the property of enclosing a space or are capable 
of acting as receptacles: such as pits, bollows and caves, and also 
jars and bottles, and boxes of all sorts and sizes, chests, coffers, 
pockets, and so forth. Ships too come into this category. ... 
Moreover, material of different kinds is a symbol of woman,— 
wood, paper, and objects made of these, such as tables and books. 
... The breasts . . . are represented by apples, peaches, and fruit 
in general. . . . Many symbols stand for sexual organs in general, 
whether male or female: for instance, a little child, or a little son 
or daughter.” 


The symbolism of dreams is complicated by the processes of con- 
densation and displacement. Condensation involves the representation 
of several different elements of “dream thoughts” by means of a single 
symbol. Displacement involves a shift of emotional emphasis from an 
element of the dream to which it appropriately belongs to some other 
element of little importance. Thus, upon awaking, the dreamer will be 
puzzled at his having experienced strong anxiety or great joy in relation 
to something of little importance, or he will be bewildered at having 


dreamed of some emotionally significant event without having experi- 
enced any feeling in relation to it. 


Magic 

Belief in the validity of magic procedures involves perceptual iden- 
tification. Such procedures consist in doing something in relation to 
symbols, with the belief that the processes or objects the symbols rep- 
resent will undergo a similar fate. For example, an effigy may be 


hanged, burned, or otherwise injured, with the faith that the person so 
represented will suffer a similar injury. 


33 [bid., pp. 136-40. 
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Freud has described a number of different magic procedures, all of 
which involve identification of symbols with the things symbolized. 
These include: committing an aggression against anything the enemy 
has discarded—for example, his hair or a part of his clothing—with the 
expectation that the enemy will suffer in a like manner; imitating clouds 
and rain in the hope that this activity will induce rain; showing the 
fields "the spectacle of human sexual intercourse” in order to increase 
the soil's fertility; avoiding the meat of certain animals in order to pre- 
vent an unborn child from developing the characteristics of such ani- 
mals; “spitting on the hand which has caused an injury if one regrets 
having injured someone”; etc. 

According to Erikson, the Yurok, who lives on the Klamath River 
and who is dependent on salmon fishing, “attempts to keep all tube-like 
things within and around him unobstructed and all fluid-ways uncon- 
taminated,” in order to insure that the river will continue to provide 
“an inviting waterway for the energetic salmon.” * 

Magic procedures are not, as is commonly believed, necessarily 
limited to the behavior of primitive peoples. There are, for example, 
people in our own culture who believe that one should plant potatoes 
on Good Friday if one wishes to make sure that they will "come up.” 
In a similar connection, Freud has stated that 


. our philosophy has preserved essential traits of animistic 
modes of thought such as the overestimation of the magic of words 
and the belief that real processes in the external world follow the 


lines laid down by our thoughts. 


The use of magical procedures, then, involves perceptual identification. 
Although these procedures are employed more widely among primi- 
tive peoples, they continue to influence the thinking processes of the 
most “enlightened.” There are many among us who believe that “wish- 
ing will make it so.” 


14 Sigmund Freud, “Totem and Taboo,” in The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, A. À. Brill, ed. (New York, 1938), pp- 868-71- . ; 

15 Erik H. Erikson, “Childhood and Tradition in two American Jon 
Tribes,” in Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, Clyde Kluckhohn sn 
Henry A. Murray, eds. (New York, 1948), p. 185. (Reprinted from The — A 
analytic Study of the Child [New York, 1945], Vol. I.) Reprinted by fuc n 
of International Universities Press, Inc., and Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1945, 
by International Universities Press, Inc., 1948, by Alfred A. Kooph pi is (N 

16 Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (New 


York, 1933), p. 226. 
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Symptomatic Actions and Neurotic Symptoms 


Symbolic acts that are carried out by "normal" people—acts rep- 
resentative of some unconscious or preconscious idea—are termed 
symptomatic actions. Freud has cited the following instructive exam- 


ple: 


I dined in a restaurant with my colleague . . . a doctor of philoso- 
phy. He spoke about the injustice done to probationary students, 
and added that even before he finished his studies, he was placed 
as secretary to the ambassador . . . to Chile. “But,” he added, 
"the minister was afterwards transferred, and I did not make any 
effort to meet the newly appointed." While uttering the last sen- 
tence, he was lifting a piece of pie to his mouth, but he let it drop 
as if out of awkwardness. I immediately grasped the hidden sense 
of this symptomatic action, and remarked to my colleague, who 
was unacquainted with psychoanalysis, “You really allowed a very 
choice morsel to slip from you.” He did not realize, however, that 
my words could equally refer to his symptomatic action, and he 
repeated the same words I uttered as if I had actually taken the 
words from his mouth: “It was really a very choice morsel that I 
allowed to get away from me.” He then followed this rematk with 
a detailed description of his clumsiness which had cost him this 
very remunerative position.” 


Neurotic symptoms, like dreams, were believed by Freud to func- 
tion as wish-fulfillments.*® The patient is said to identify his symptoms 
with actions that would in reality provide gratification. In phobias, for 
example, fear may be manifested in relation to an animal symbolic of 
the dreaded father; in obsessions the patient may be preoccupied with 
something that actually is trivial, but that symbolizes something highly 
significant; compulsive ritualistic actions may represent the process of 
gratifying some repressed (often sexual) impulse. As Freud has ex- 
pressed it, "the original (intolerable) idea has been replaced by another 
idea, the substituted idea.” ° Such substitution involves perceptual iden- 
tification of the original idea with the substituted idea, 


17 Sigmund Freud, "Psychopathology of Everyday Life,” in The Basic Writ- 
ings of Sigmund Freud, A. A. Brill, ed. (New York, 1938), P- 137. Reprinted by 
permission of Ernest Benn, Ltd. and The Macmillan Company. Copyright, 1930, 
by The Macmillan Company, 1938, by Random House, Inc. 

p 38 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , p. 320. 
19 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), I, 132. 
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The following example provides an especially clear illustration of 
the symbolism that may be embodied in a symptom: 


For a long time she used to repeat a very curious and senseless 
obsessive act. She ran out of her room into the next, in the middle 
of which stood a table with a cloth upon it. This she pulled straight 
ina particular manner, rang for the housemaid, who had to ap- 
proach the table, and then sent her off again on some indifferent 
errand. During her efforts to explain this compulsion it occurred 
to her that at one place on the tablecloth there was a stain and that 
she always arranged the cloth so that the housemaid was bound to 
see it. The whole scene proved to be a reproduction of an incident 
in her marriage. On the wedding-night her husband had met with 
a not unusual mishap. He found himself impotent, and “many 
times in the course of the night came hurrying from his room to 
hers” in order to try again. In the morning he said he would be 
shamed in the eyes of the hotel chambermaid who made the bed, 
so he took a bottle of red ink and poured its contents over the 
sheet; but he did it so clumsily that the stain came in a place most 
unsuitable for his purpose. With her obsessive act, therefore, she 


was reproducing the bridal night.” 


In neurotic symptoms, then, the patient manifests actions symbolic 
of (perceptually identified with) actions that if actually carried out 
would function either to gratify or to frustrate the individual’s im- 
pulses. Sometimes—perhaps usually—the symptom or symptoms will 
be representative of both the gratification and the frustration of such 
impulses; the symptoms, that is, will embody a compromise formation. 


Delusions and Hallucinations 

In so-called delusions of grandeur the patient may believe that he 
is Napoleon, or Jesus, or some other important personage. It is obvious 
that in such instances the patient has identified himself (perceptually) 
with the important personage he supposes himself to be. 

Hallucinations involve the perceptual identification of images with 
sensory impressions, or the identification of “memory traces” with 
stimuli that arise from external sources. The person who “hears voices” 
or “sees visions” is perceiving internal stimuli as if they had originated 
outside himself. 


20 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), II, 29. 
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DYNAMIC RELATIONS WITH ANXIETY 


PERCEPTUAL identification may be based on, and provide 
some relief of, pre-existing anxiety; and it may function as a basis for 
the development of subsequent anxiety. 


Anxiety as a Basis of Perceptual Identification 


Whenever an individual meets with frustration that he feels unable 
to overcome through his own efforts, he may resort to perceptual iden- 
tification as a source of renewed strength and confidence. When, for 
example, the little boy finds himself in a fight with an adversary too 
powerful for him to master, he may boast: "My daddy can lick your 
daddy." Name-calling, which may also occur in such a situation, in- 
volves identifying the adversary with inferior classes of people, or with 
members of a subhuman species. 

The chronically frustrated person may gain some relief by identi- 
fying himself with a group that successfully gratifies needs similar to 
his own; or he may gain relief by identifying with the characters of 
fiction, with historical figures, etc. By sharing vicariously in their suc- 
cesses, he may keep the intensity of his own frustrations within the 
limit of his tolerance. 

Humor. The frustrated, the persecuted, and the chronically tor- 
mented may gain some relief through humor. The humorous story, as 
we have seen, involves identifying oneself with a person of superior 
status while identifying the “butt” of the story with a person of in- 
ferior status. 

Through this medium, the individual can experience a temporary 
feeling of superiority in relation to his persecutors. Thus, students often 
enjoy stories that ridicule their professors; enlisted men appreciate 
stories relating to officers; employees like stories about their employers; 
members of minority groups are gratified by stories concerning the 
dominant regime; etc. 

The humorous story, on the basis of the temporary feeling of su- 
periority, provides a medium for the expression of aggression that can- 
not be expressed under ordinary circumstances, The following exam- 
ple will illustrate this function of humor among the oppressed: 


In Prague they ask each other, “Did you hear about the two 
Communist officials . . . ?" It seems that two high Party execu- 
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tives were staring moodily across St. Wenceslaus Square at the 
end of a trying day of carrying out directives from Moscow. 

“What do you think of the future of our beloved country un- 
der Communism?” one asked. 

“The same as you do,” replied the other. 

“Oh, you do?” said the first. “In that case, Comrade, I shall 


have to report you immediately to the State Police!" ** 


ĪDENTIFICATION WITH AN Accressor. Individuals who cannot 
“fight back” in response to punishing social frustrations may identify 
(perceptually) with the aggressor. This process has been described at 
length by Anna Freud.” Identification with an aggressor is usually 
manifested as an impersonation: “By impersonating the aggressor, as- 
suming his attributes or imitating his aggression, the child transforms 
himself from the person threatened into the person who makes the 
threat.” * 


Perceptual Identification as a Basis of Anxiety 

While perceptual identification may have its origin'in frustration 
and anxiety, and while it may bring about some relief of pre-existing 
anxiety, it may also function as a basis for subsequent anxiety. 

PARENTAL IDENTIFICATION WITH CHILDREN. Parents frequently 
identify (perceptually) with their children: they “see” themselves in 
their children. This may be the basis of the anxiety parents experience 
when their children are unable or unwilling to “live up to” the parental 
standards. The parent is unable to tolerate in these little replicas of him- 
self any behavior that conflicts with his (the parent’s) ego-ideal or con- 
science motivation. “Having been taught to despise and abhor certain 
impulses in themselves, they will be angered or made anxious by mani- 
festations of these impulses in the children for whom they are responsi- 
ble.” € 

The occurrence of perceptual identification may be responsible for 
the fact that children’s superego motives develop along the lines laid 

21 Richard Hanser, “Cracks Behind the Curtain,” The Reader’s Digest (De- 
cember, 1950), pp. 130-1. Reprinted by permission of The Freeman and The 
Reader’s Digest. Copyright, 1950, by The Freeman Magazine, Inc., and The Read- 


er’s Digest Association, Inc. 
2 Anna Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense (New York, 1946), 


Pp: 117-31. 
23 Ibid., p. 121. 
21 Q, Hobart Mowrer and Clyde Kluckhohn, “Dynamic Theory of Person- 
ality,” in Personality and tbe Behavior Disorders, J. McV. Hunt, ed. (New York, 


1944) , p- 130- 
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less serious proportions.” ** Such inhibition of sexuality will function to 
disturb the harmony of the marital relationship. 
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frustrating agents in some respects and as the agents of gratification in 
other respects. When the individual identifies himself with a lost love- 
object, he himself becomes the object of his own hostility as well as the 
object of his own love. “The ego itself is . . . treated as though it were 
the abandoned object; it suffers all the revengeful and aggressive treat- 
ment which is designed for the object.” = The individual, that is to say, 
displaces his ambivalent attitude from the love-object onto himself. 

In the case of “normal” grief, the individual will usually reproach 
himself partly on the basis of his identification with the lost love-object, 
and partly on the basis of a magical belief that his hostile wishes have 
been responsible for the loved one’s death. Such a magical belief, as we 
have seen, also involves perceptual identification: the thought is identi- 


fied with the deed. 


INTERRELATIONS WITH OTHER DEFENSES 


PERCEPTUAL identification may function as a necessary 
basis for displacement and projection, which are to be discussed in sub- 
sequent chapters. The present section will deal with some of the inter- 
relations between perceptual identification and the processes of sup- 
pression, repression, denial, fixation, and regression. 


Suppression, Repression, and Denial 

Suppression, repression, and denial are processes through which 
data are temporarily or permanently excluded from consciousness. The 
process of perceptual identification becomes possible by virtue of the 
perceptual neglect of differences between the self and another person, 
between the self and a group, or between two or more external sym- 
bols, objects, or processes. This neglect of differences involves the 
momentary suppression of knowledge regarding characteristics of the 
self, the repression of motives, or the denial of characteristics occurring 
in other persons, groups, or external situations. 

The individual who can identify with the suffering religious mar- 
tyr must suppress or repress the "wicked" impulses that function in 
himself but are not so apparent in the martyr; the adolescent girl who 
identifies with a movie actress must be forgetful of the fact that she 
lacks the beauty, the maturity, or the charm of the actress; the reader 
or playgoer who identifies with Hamlet must, at least temporarily, be 


27 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , p. 37% 
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unaware of his own lack of princely status and of the fact that nobody 
has recently killed his own father and married his own mother, 

The operation of repressed motives may in many cases be at the 
basis of perceptual identification. The individual may be able to per- 


ion of fixation or regression in 
n is afforded by the hallucina- 
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With the occurrence of perceptual identification, the individual 
can adjust adequately to the routine circumstances of life through the 
economical procedure of selecting reactions that have proved adequate 
in previous situations that are similar in relevant respects. He can sit on 
chairs, write with pencils, read books, eat at tables, etc., that he has 
never previously seen, on the basis of his recognition that these are simi- 
lar to (not really identical with) the chairs, the pencils, the books, and 
the tables he has used on previous occasions. Similarly, he can smile 
back at a stranger who smiles at him, even though the stranger’s smile 
is different from every other smile he has previously seen. Were it not 
for this unconscious recognition of similarities—were it not for this 
process of abstraction or perceptual identification—every new smile 
would function as a difficult enigma, rather than as a stimulus for the 
ready establishment of a friendly human relationship. 

On the other hand, Korzybski has pointed out that there are dan- 
gers to adjustment which follow from perceptual identification.” The 
chief danger, perhaps, lies in the possibility that identification may oc- 
cur on the basis of irrelevant similarities. If, for example, an individual 
should try, as small children do, to eat the picture of a cake, he will 
not be able, in this manner, to achieve any relief of hunger. Although 
the picture may “look like” a cake, it cannot in fact be a cake. The 
identification can only be made on the basis of a similarity that is ir- 
relevant from the standpoint of eating. 

Since identifications can be, and often are, made on the basis of 
irrelevant similarities, Korzybski ?? has stressed the value of becoming 
conscious of abstracting—just as Freud has stressed the value of con- 
scious functioning in general. When the individual abstracts con- 
sciously—when his conscious ego-functions operate effectively—the 
danger of his identifying on the basis of irrelevant similarities (and of 
his neglecting relevant differences) will be minimized. 

Identification of the self with another person, or with a group, may 
likewise be considered essential to adequate adjustment; and it may also 
involve dangers to adjustment. The perception of the identity of one’s 
needs and interests, or of the identity of one’s goals, with those of an- 
other person or with those of a group will provide the necessary basis 
for co-operative social efforts. But if one identifies with the wrong per- 
Hanfmann, Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina, and Kurt Goldstein, Case Lanuti: Extreme 


Concretization of Behavior Due to Damage of the Brain Cortex,” P: sycbological 


Monographs, 57, No. 4. (1944). 
2 Korzybski, op. cit., pp. 412-25. 
80 Ibid., pp. 412-25. 
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son or with the wrong group, the identification may function as a basis 
for co-operative efforts of a criminal or disreputable nature. 

The recognition of relevant similarities between oneself and an- 
other person may be necessary, also, as a basis for developmental iden- 
tification—that is, as a basis for becoming even more like the other 
person than one already is. In the interest of effective adjustment, how- 
ever, perceptual identification should be discriminating; 
of complete identity with another person, on the basis 
similarity, may function as a deterrent to further dev. 
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Anxiety may function as the basis of perceptual identification. 
When the individual is frustrated, he may gain vicarious gratification 
through identification with successful persons. He may also gain re- 
lief from anxiety through humor, and through perceptual identification 
with an aggressor. 

Perceptual identification may, in turn, function as a source of anx- 
iety. Parents may be frustrated by the behavior of a child with whom 
they identify. Each parent may, on the arrival of a child, identify the 
other with his own parent of opposite sex, thus reactivating the incest 
taboo in relation to his marriage partner. The identification of a com- 
rade with a father or a brother may reactivate ambivalent attitudes that 
were originally directed to the father or to the brother. Grief and de- 
pression may arise through identification of the self with a lost love- 
object. 

Perceptual identification manifests interrelations with other de- 
fensive processes. Identification is facilitated by repression, suppression, 
and denial; and many forms of behavior combine aspects of fixation and 
regression with aspects of perceptual identification. 

Perceptual identification may be regarded as essential to adjust- 
ment, but it involves danger to adjustment in that identification may be 
based on irrelevant similarities between the processes, objects, or per- 
sons that are identified. This danger may be reduced through becoming 
conscious of abstraction. 

The following chapter will deal with the defensive functions of de- 
velopmental identification. 
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another person or group of persons. This identification process, in other 
words, involves a genuine tendency to become, in major or minor 
respects, like some other person or group of persons. 

The terms introjection and introception may be regarded as syn- 
onymous with the term developmental identification. The term imita- 
tion should probably be reserved to imply conscious attempts to be- 
come like another person, while the term developmental identification 
may imply either conscious or unconscious tendencies to become like 
an admired or respected model. Indeed many of the significant aspects 
of an individual’s adult personality must be accounted for in terms of 
the unconscious operation of developmental identification (introjection 


or introception). 


Objects Involved in Developmental Identification 

Any person or group, whether real or fictitious, may function as a 
model for developmental identification. This identification may be 
based on admiration, on love, or on the ambivalent attitude of respect 
(love and fear), The individual will emulate a person or group whom 
he perceives to be successful in gratifying needs that are similar to his 
own; he will try to become like those whom he loves but cannot have, 
in order that his narcissism may function in terms of their lovable 
qualities; and he will adopt the motivation of respected individuals— 
for example, parents—and groups in order to avoid their displeasure, or 
in order to avoid punishment. 

IDENTIFICATION WITH ANOTHER PERSON. The development of psy- 
chogenic motivation (superego motivation) involves the process of in- 
trojection or developmental identification. It seems probable that nega- 
tive psychogenic motives (conscience motives) must develop on the 
basis of the ambivalent attitude of respect for the model; once devel- 
oped, these negative motives will function to protect the individual 
from punishment and disapproval. It seems probable, on the other hand, 
that positive psychogenic motives (ego-ideals) must develop on the 
basis of admiration or love for the model; once developed, these posi- 
tive motives will render possible the perceptual identification of the self 
with the model, so that the individual may perceive in himself some of 


the qualities of the admired model or love-object.? 
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IDENTIFICATION WITH A Group. The individual may identify de- 
velopmentally with a group in which he has membership or in which 
aspires to attain membership. The development of group standar 3 
group attitudes, group values, group ideals, etc., will help the gen 
to participate in the group's activities and to maintain the group's ap- 
proval. If the individual belongs to a church, for example, he may de- 
velop its special standards—possibly avoid card-playing, smoking, 
drinking, or dancing, even though parental discipline may never have 
been concerned with these particular aspects of his behavior. 

To the extent that the individual identifies developmentally with 
the group, he may come to identify with it perceptually; he may ace 
quire a “sense of belonging,” or begin to perceive himself as a genuine 


member of the group, feeling that he can share in its special privileges 
and responsibilities, 
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FORMS OF EXPRESSION 


THROUGH developmental identification, the individual be- 
comes socialized; he develops skills that will be useful to him in a vari- 
ety of situations; and he develops a complex personality, derived from 
many sources. 


Socialization 
Socialization refers to the development of values that are main- 
tained in a given society. 


. it is chiefly the traditional patterns which parents and educa- 
tors, policemen and judges, and, indeed, all socially responsible 
adults, as carriers of the culture, are expected to uphold and to 
teach, by example, by persuasion, and by an accepted, culturally 
defined system of rewards and punishments. The process of in- 
culcating and learning these patterns, until they become “second 


nature,” is termed “socialization.” ? 


The development of superego functions (psychogenic motives) is 
implied by the term socialization; and “. . . the establishment of the 
super-ego can be described as a successful instance of identification 
with the parental function." 1 To the extent, then, that the individual 
develops functions (especially motives) like those of the parents, he 
may be said to become socialized—provided, of course, that the parents 
are themselves typical representatives of their culture. 

1f the individual conforms only on the basis of fear, without having 
developed motives that are consistent with the behavior demanded of 
him, he may resent the necessity of conforming. “A high degree of re- 
pressed resentment is,” according to Kluckhohn and Murray, “indica- 
tive of a fundamental emotional maladjustment, and, hence, of the par- 
tial failure of the socialization process, regardless of how successful the 
individual may be in ‘winning friends and influencing people.’ DE 


Development of Skills 


The development of skills involves identification; the individual 
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But as intellectual growth increases, the child cannot help discover- 
ing by degrees the category to which his parents belong. He gets 
to know other parents and compares them with his own, and so 
comes to doubt the incomparable and unique quality which he has 
attributed to them. Small events in the child's life which make him 
feel dissatisfied afford him provocation for beginning to criticize 


his parents, and for using, in order to support his critical attitude, 


the knowledge . . . that other parents are in some respects pref- 
erable to them.® 

just as the child becomes disillusioned with 
become disillusioned with respect to his 
Thus his personality, in the end, will be 
f identifications; in some respects 
pects like cach of several admired 


We may suppose that, 
respect to his parents, he will 
successive models of the future. 
built upon the basis of a long series O 


he will be like his parents, in some res 
or respected teachers, in some respects like the different heroes he has 


encountered in fiction, biography, the movies, etc., in some respects like 
ministers, doctors, or other respected people in his community, and so 
forth. Since his personality has been derived from so many different 
sources, it will be a complex and unique organization, both interesting 


to other people and difficult for him to integrate. 


DYNAMIC INTERRELATIONS WITH ANXIETY 


fication occurs on the basis of anx- 


DEVELOPMENTAL identi 
bsequent anxiety. 


iety, and it may become the source of su 
y 


Anxiety as a Basis of Developmental Identification 


ive attitude of love (admiration, affection) or the 
ambivalent attitude of respect (love and fear) may function as a basis 
of developmental identification. In either case, identification may be 
said to be based upon anxiety, and to function, at least temporarily, in 
the interest of relieving anxiety. 

Love As A Basis oF DEVELOPMENTAL IDENTIFICATION. Two dy- 
namic interrelations have been described to account for developmental 
identification on the basis of love, admiration, or affection: (1) the 
frustrated individual may admire and emulate persons who appear to 
be successful in gratifying motives similar to his own; and (2) the in- 
dividual who has lost, or who fears the possible loss of, a love-object 


5 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (Lon 


Either the posit 


don, 1950), V. 74 
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may develop characteristics of the love-object in order that he may 
"keep" a part of the love-object within himself. 

Masserman has described the first of these interrelations, as fol- 
lows: 


person A will emulate (i.e., “identify” with) the behavior 
of person B if that behavior seems to gain advantages and attain 


ed in a normal boy he 
masculine cowboy, the 
ater still, in response to 
his hair and adopt the 
antic screen actor who 
girl acquaintances, Similarly, in adult life, 
he will continue to “idealize” and attempt to imitate those who, to 


his thinking, have achieved satisfactions in the Particular fields of 
endeavor that primarily concern him.’ 


this frustrating perception he may make genuine efforts to become 
more like the model, 


which several Species of birds can l 


preconditi 
that you must make him like 


a "pet" of the bird, which i figurative 


: » Must feed, water, and 
d and spend a good deal of ti i 


1 Jules H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry 
1946), pp. 140-1. 


8 Mowrer, op. cit, pp. 578-616. 
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. . . Soon the bird reaches the point at which it is obviously “glad 
to see" and equally “glad to bear? the trainer. Said otherwise, the 
trainer's sights and sounds take on secondary-reward value for the 
bird. . . . The bird, provided it belongs to one of the "talking" 
species, can make a great range and variety of sounds; and if one of 
these happens to resemble, even slightly, one of the trainer's 
sounds, that sound will, by the principle of generalization, have 
some secondary-reward value.? 


In brief, then, the bird's motivation to learn to talk arises from the 
fact that his own words become a perceptual substitute for the be- 
loved trainer. This perceptual identification of the trainer with the 
sound of his words (even when the sound is made by the bird itself) 
will provide the basis for developmental identification: the self- 
articulated words will gratify needs that would be gratified by the 
trainer’s presence. Thus, according to Mowrer, "the bird (or baby) 
utters its first words as a means of reproducing a bit of the beloved and 
longed-for trainer." ^? 

The basis for this identification is, of course, frustration, which 
arises, according to Mowrer, “from a sense of helplessness and loneli- 
ness: the parent or parent-person is absent, and the infant wishes he 
were present.” The only utility of the new behavior, at first, will be 
its autistic value—its value for retaining in fantasy whatever, owing to 
its absence, cannot be had in fact. Later, however, this behavior may 
become useful for gratifying other needs, since it will be a kind of be- 
havior that the model himself (for example, the parent) has found use- 


ful for gratifying his own needs. 
Respecr as A Basis or DEVELOPMENTAL IDENTIFICATION. Mowrer 


has applied the term “defensive identification” to cases of (develop- 
mental) identification which are based upon respect." The parent, i x 
example, may become an object of fear and hostility in terms i i 
power to punish the child, as well as an object of love s. SENSO er 
function as a gratifying agent. According to Mowrer, “the ps sen 
parent-person is present, and the infant wishes he were absent. "s 
this hostile wish in relation to the parent comes into conia: wil E 
Child's love for the parent, so that the child experiences em rally" 
at the prospect of his really being separated, physically or € 
? Mowrer, op. cit., pp- 579-81- 


10 Mowrer, op. cit., p- 599- 
11 Mowrer, op. cit p- 59? 
12 Mower, op. cit. pp- 590-5 
18 Mowrer, op. cit, p. 592- 
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from the father or mother.^ This conflict is solved through identifica- 
tion with the parent—first, perceptually ("identifying with the ag- 
gressor") and later, developmentally (becoming motivationally more 
and more like the parent). | 
When the child's own psychogenic motivation has become like 
that of the parent, the child's autonomous behavior will conform to the 
parent's expectations, so that punishment (and fear of punishment) 
will be avoided. Not only will 
but the child will also achieve 
the parent's demonstration of love and approval. 
Moreover, as Mowrer and Kluckhohn have stated 


ich might otherwise be . - . difficult of 
solution." * Behavior that the parent has developed for the solution of 


his own problems will, when taken over by the child, have value for 
the solution of the child's (similar) problems. 


Developmental Identification as q Source of Anxiety 
ation may function as a Source of anxiety 


(1) through the development of superego 


gh the development of 
flicting) Superego motives; and (3) through 


E, indicated in Chap. IV, 
biogenic id-motivation will fre ict with conscience motiva- 
tion, or with ego-i 


idual may develop incompatible 
?! Mowrer, op. cit., p. 592. 
15 O. Hobart Mowrer and CI 


ality," in Personality and the Beha 
1944), p. 125. 


yde Kluckhohn, “Dynamic Theor f Person- 
mor Disorders, J. Mc Hunt, ed. (New York, 
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psychogenic motives even though he identifies with only one cultural 
representative (e.g., a parent), since the culture itself may harbor in- 
consistent values. One of the dangers to the adequate adjustment of 
children lies in the fact that the two parents may themselves express in- 
compatible standards; partial identification with each parent may thus 
become the basis of incompatible psychogenic motives in the child. 

. DevELopMENT oF SoctaLLy Disapprovep Motives. Complete 
identification with a parent cannot be accomplished by the child, since 
sexual behavior and aggression, especially, may be acceptable in the 
parent but not in the child. Thus the child who is being punished by a 
parent may not with impunity strike the parent in retaliation. The 
child may not identify developmentally in the areas of sexual and ag- 
gressive behavior without incurring punishment. 

The child, moreover, is likely to identify with persons in the com- 
munity or with heroes of fiction (e.g. in comic books) who are re- 
garded by adults generally as reprehensible characters. On the basis of 
some admirable characteristic—which even criminals, prostitutes, etc. 
may manifest—the child may possibly emulate the reprehensible as 
well as the admirable characteristics. To the extent that the individual 
develops such objectionable motivation, he will, in the presence of 
parents, teachers, or other cultural representatives, become the object 


of criticism and punishment. 


, 
INTERRELATIONS WITH OTHER DEFENSES 
ntification manifests functional inter- 


DEVELOPMENTAL ide 
Some of these interrelations 


relations with other defensive processes. 
will be described below. 


Repression 

Developmental identification, like other defensive functions, 
Operates at a relatively unconscious level. The individual does not 
consciously decide to become like some admired or respected model; 
he develops similar motivation and similar behavior without consciously 


intending to do so. 

This means, of course, 
by means of developmental identi 
Freud's view, the "superego dS axe 
and only arises after that complex has bee 


vation will be gratified 
fication. For example, according to 
the heir to the Oedipus complex 
n disposed of" through repres- 


that repressed moti 
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ivati f superego 
sion.?? In other words, the motivation for the development of supereg: 


motives consists in the repressed (unconscious) ambivalent attitude 
toward the parent. 


Fixation and Regression 


The duration of an individual's fixation of love (affection, admira- 
tion) on a particular object (e.g., the parent) may be an important 
factor in determining the degree of resemblance between the individual 
and his model. If a fixation is relatively permanent, the child may be- 


come a replica of the parent; if a fixation is highly transitory, the child 
may show little resemblance to the parent. 


mental values of his culture, 
Freud has taken the po: 


sition that identification re 
sion from the level of obje 


presents a regres- 
ct-love. 
Identification is a very important kind of rel 


ationship with another 
person, probably the most 


primitive, and is not to be confused 
with object-choice, . . . If one has lost a love-object or has had 
to give it up, one often compensates oneself by identifying oneself 
with it; one sets it up . . . inside one’s ego, so that in this case 
object-choice Tegresses, as it were, to identification. 


the excessive fear, hostility, and love will function unconscious]. 

the parents in certain resp i i 

hostility, and love in relation to certai 
38 Freud, New Introductory Le 
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Perceptual Identification 


Developmental identification, as previous discussions have indi- 
cated, is related to perceptual identification. Each process may rein- 
force the other. Playing a role, through perceptual identification with 
the father, for example, will elicit gratifying responses from the parent; 
this may motivate efforts to become more genuinely like the parent; 
these efforts, in turn, will yield gratification, not only in terms of the 
parental responses but also in terms of the child’s increasingly realistic 
perception of identity with the beloved parent. Like Mowrer's talking 
birds, he can see characteristics of the beloved object in his own be- 
havior. What began as a perceptual identification in fantasy will be- 
come, through developmental identification, a rewardingly realistic 
perception of resemblance. 

Likewise, to the extent that the individual identifies perceptually 
with a group, he will participate in its activities and so develop its 
standards; and, as such standards are developed, his perceptual identifi- 
cation will be reinforced. In other words, group loyalty and group 
morale are dependent upon these interrelations between perceptual 
identification and developmental identification. 


ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 


DEVELOPMENTAL identification functions significantly in 
the general adjustment of the individual. It accounts for his humaniza- 
tion—his socialization—as well as for the sources of much conflict and 
anxiety. Some of the adjustive implications may be described as follows. 


Punishment as Related to Developmental Identification 


As we have seen, developmental identification (introjection) is 
based upon frustration. When it derives from an attitude of love, it is 
based on the perception of loss or absence of the loved object; when it 
derives from an attitude of respect, it is based not only on fear of loss 
of the loved object but also on fear of other frustrations and punish- 
ments. Obviously, conditions of complete and continual gratification 
cannot give rise to the development of new motivation or to the de- 
velopment of new behavior-patterns. 


In order to insure the development of adequate superego motiva- 
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tion, punishment in some form is probably necessary. This, of course, 
does not imply that punishment should be severe. All that is required 
is that the child perceive frustration in association with disapproved 
forms of behavior—and, of course, reward in association with ap- 
proved forms of behavior. 

Punishment of disapproved behavior should occur in the context 
of a secure parent-child relationship. Punishment or harsh treatment 
should be avoided except on occasions that inv 
the child should not be 
with murder.’ 


motivation: if the child is fre 


approved behavior, he should be ex 


» Will form the bas; 
ual will become “free” i 
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and they provide the individual with positive goals for growth and 
self-actualization. 

If the individual’s superego motives are to have survival value in 
the society at large, however, they must be in conformity with the 
values of the general society. In order to insure that the developing 
child will introject standards that conform to the expectations of his 
society, the parents themselves must be individuals who have be- 
come adequately socialized. This follows from the fact that a child’s 
superego motivation is patterned, in fundamental respects, after that of 
the parents. 


Importance of Parental Compatibility 


Mowrer has emphasized that normal personality development de- 
pends significantly on the marital compatibility of parents. 


In the ideal family constellation, a little boy finds it very natural 
and highly rewarding to model himself in his father’s image. The 
father is gratified to see this re-creation of his own qualities, atti- 
tudes, and masculinity; and the mother, loving the father, finds 
such a course of development acceptable in her son. .. . But 
where there is parental disharmony, all this is changed. If there is 
chronic antagonism between husband and wife, the boy discovers 
that if he identifies with his father it is at the price of losing his 
mother's love and approval; if she is antagonistic toward and dis- 
approving of the husband, she will feel scant enthusiasm for seeing 
her son become “just like biz" If, on the other hand, the boy 
tries to take his mother as a personal model, he will almost cer- 
tainly incur his father's displeasure and also risk the general 
opprobrium connected with being a "sissy.". . .? 


When the parents are incompatible and mutually hostile, they will 
probably be committing a serious error by remaining married to each 
other “for the sake of the children." 


Choice of Appropriate Models for Identification 


In order that the child may develop psychogenic motives with 
maximum survival value for him in his particular society, his iden- 
tifications must be based on models who are themselves adequately 
socialized. “Without a background of critical experience, positive 
identification may be made with people or with character traits that are 


19 Mowrer, Op. cit., pp. 596-7. 
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maladjustive. The child can as easily assume the bad as the good traits 
of a parent or companion." * Hardly a person lives who does not have 
some behavior characteristic that a child can perceive as lovable. On 
the basis of the one lovable characteristic, the child may emulate other 
characteristics that are socially disapproved. 


Indulgence Before Discipline 


Mowrer has stressed, as has Ribble,” the desirability of “loving 
care and indulgence” in the earliest phase of infant care. 


It is probably only by allowing early experience to be divided into 
two stages—loving care and indulgence, which leads to develop- 
mental identification and skills; and discipline, which leads to de- 
fensive identification and character—that the basis is laid for nor- 


mal personality and effective and satisfying participation in the 
adult life of one's Society. sa .? 


In other words, during the first few weeks after birth the infant’s 
needs should be gratified almost as soon as they are felt; this should 


the parent. Later, and gradually, 
rations that are within the child’s 
elopment of socialized self-control 
c motivation (superego motivation). 


SUMMARY 
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Developmental identification may occur in relation to another per- 
son who is loved or respected, or in relation to a group. Developmental 
identification differs from perceptual identification in that the former 
involves primarily a learning process, while the latter mainly involves 
perception. 

Developmental identification is involved in the socialization of the 
individual (the introjection of superego motives), in the development 
of skills, and in the enrichment of personality. 

Anxiety may function as a basis of developmental identification. 
The frustration that is at the basis of developmental identification may 
have its origin in the positive attitude of love, or in the ambivalent 
attitude of respect, for the model. Developmental identification may, in 
turn, function as a source of anxiety (1) through the development of 
superego motives that conflict with id motives, (2) through the 
development of mutually inconsistent superego motives, and (3) 
through the development of socially disapproved motives. 

Developmental identification manifests interrelations with other 
defensive processes. Repression of certain attitudes and impulses under- 
lies this process of identification. The duration of fixation is related to 
the ultimate degree of similarity between the individual and any given 
model. And developmental identification may be based on an initial 
perceptual identification of the self with a model. 

The introjection of superego motivation probably requires punish- 
ment as a basis. Such superego motivation will be most adequately 
developed when the parent consistently punishes disapproved be- 
havior and maintains a social relationship that promises the child love 
and security as a reward for approved behavior. Punishment should be 
relatively mild, from the child's point of view, in order that superego 
motives may not become too severe and exacting. 

Superego motives, once they become operative, will form the 
basis of self-control. On the basis of the individual's own psychogenic 
motivation, the individual will behave in ways that are at once con- 
sistent with his own personality and consistent with the expectations of 
other people. 

Normal development of the child will depend on the compatibility 
of his parents, on the choice of appropriate models for identification, 
and on the occurrence of indulgent (gratifying) parental treatment 

rior to the imposition of disciplinary measures. 

The following chapter will deal with displacement as a defensive 


process. 
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cHAPrER Twelve 


Displacement 


That the lonely spinster transfers her affection to animals, that the 
bachelor becomes a passionate collector, that the soldier defends a 
scrap of colored cloth—his flag—with his life-blood, that in a love- 
affair a clasp of the hands a moment longer than usual evokes a 
sensation of bliss, or that in Othello a lost handkerchief causes an 
outburst of rage—all these are examples of psychic displacements 


which to us seem incontestable. 


Rocressive adjustment, from infancy to maturity, de- 
pends on a sequence of displacements. But many displacements are mal- 
adjustive, in that they will function to develop frustrating human re- 


lationships. 


DEFINITION 


DISPLACEMENT involves the transfer of a motivational 
cathexis from one object to another. When a motive cannot be gratified 
in relation to a particular object, or when gratification is difficult, the 
motive may be gratified in relation to a substitute object (which is 
perceptually identified with the original object). 

7 in The Basic Writings 


1 Sigmund Freud, “The Interpretation of Dreams, 4 
of Sigmund Freud, A. A. Brill, ed. (New York, 1938), p- 246. Reprinted by per- 
mission of George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. and The Macmillan Company. Copyright, 
1923, by The Macmillan Company, 1938, by Random House, Inc. 
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When displacement occurs, the individual will remain aware of 
the nature of his original motivation, but he will be unaware of the 
identity of the original object in relation to which gratification was 
anticipated—that is, the original object-cathexis will have been re- 
pressed. Although the individual will continue to be aware, for ex- 
ample, that his motivation is sexual or aggressive in nature, he will have 
"forgotten," through repression, the nature and identity of the original 
object. In terms of the total need integrate, only the object will have 
undergone repression. 


Displacement may occur when the general nature of a motive is 


acceptable to the individual —that is, when it is consistent with his 
dominant motivation—and when it is acceptable to persons w 
a position to punish him, but when its gratification in rela 
particular object is unacceptable to himself or to others. 


Aggressive and sexual motives are 
to substitute objects: 


ho are in 
tion to a 


frequently gratified in relation 
one may not "strike one's grandmother" or attack 
a superior, but one may punish a child or “take one's aggres 
on an inanimate ob 


physical or verbal 

member of the op 

marriage partner, 
In brief, then, it may be said that displacement involves the substi- 


tution of an acceptable object for motivation that has been aroused in 
relation to some other object. This other object, in relation to which a 


ded, for some reason, as an un- 
ng gratification of the individual 


sion out" 
ject or on a recognized enemy; one may not give 
expression to sexual desires in relation to 


just any 
posite sex, but one may have sexual relation 


s with a 


s need. 


FORMS OF EXPRESSION 


THE EXPRESSIONS of displacement may be considered from 
two points of view: (1) from the point of view of the motives and 


attitudes commonly displaced, and (2) from the point of view of the 
objects commonly cathected through the process of displacement. 


Motives and Attitudes Commonly Displaced 


ugh 


Since sexuality, hostility, 
intolerable in their original fo 
objects—these motives are fr 

Love AND SEXUALITY. 


to their original 
lacement. 
have previously 


equently involved in disp 
Love and Sexuality, as we 
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seen, involve essentially the positive cathexis of objects, with the aim of 
deriving pleasure. In this sense, whatever is sought as an object of 
pleasure may be regarded as a sexual object or as an object of love. 

According to Freud, “. . . the sexual instincts . . . have in a 
high degree the capacity to act vicariously for one another and . . . 
they can readily change their objects." * f 


The sexual instincts are remarkable for their plasticity, for the 
facility with which they can change their aims, for their inter- 
changeability—for the ease with which they can substitute one 
form of gratification for another, and for the way in which they 
can be held in suspense.” 


In view of the "plasticity" of sexual impulses, they can be re- 
garded as particularly amenable to displacement—and particularly 
amenable to sublimation, reaction formation, and other defensive modi- 


fications. 

The previous discussion of psychosexual development (Chap. 
VIII) has dealt with some of the displacements that normally occur in 
relation to sexual objects—from the mother or the nurse to the ego 
functions, to other members of the same or the opposite sex, to the 
ego-ideal, etc. 

The history of any person's love relationships will provide ample 
exemplification of the possibilities for displacement of love from one 
object to another. Beginning, for example, with the normal girl's 
Oedipal attachment to her father, it is possible to trace all of her subse- 
quent love affairs back to this original source. The girl's first "boy 
friend" may resemble her father in physical appearance or in some 
other important characteristic; indeed, the breaking off of this first 
heterosexual object-cathexis may occur on the basis of a too-conscious 
recognition of this similarity, since guilt will arise from the sense of 
risking an incestuous relationship." Successive “boy friends” may, in 
their turn, manifest more and more remote (less and less consciously 
perceptible) similarities to the father and to previous “boy friends,” 
until ultimately the “one and only” person—a man who is in essential 
respects irresistible—arrives in the girl’s perception. 

This man of her final choice is likely to be one who is uncon- 
2Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), IV, 69. - 
3Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (New 

York, 1933), p- 134: E 
l object-attachment, since, of course, 


4 This is really the second heterosexua 
the girl's Oedipal attitude toward her father will have been the first. 
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sciously, rather than consciously, identified with her father; she can 
regard him as a fitting object for conjugal love, since, to her uncon- 
scious perception, he is her father, but since, from the point of view of 
her conscious perception, he is somebody very different from her 
father. Thus, the girl's heterosexual love must go through a number of 
successive displacements before she can eventually find a suitable ob- 
ject for marriage. 
With regard to pregenital and aim-inhibited sexual tendencies, 
which are frequently treated as sexual abnormalities, a number of dis- 
placements have been noted to occur.? Some of these will be described. 
Voyeurism, or scoptopbilia—the tendency to look at the genitals 
of another person—may undergo a slight displacement, so that the 
objects of visual interest will become the secondary sexual char- 
acteristics (e.g., the breasts and the general figure); or it may undergo 


an extreme displacement, so that the objects of interest will become 
beautiful clothes or beautiful ob 


Masserman has stated, 
galleries, burlesque sho 


jects in general. *Direct voyeurism," as 
"is frowned upon, except, of course, at art 
ws, and Danse Moderne recitals,” ^ 
Exhibitionism—the tendency to display one’s own genitals—may 
undergo displacement so that it will be manifested as a tendency to 


display one’s athletic prowess or to display one’s special skills and ac- 
complishments, 


Fetishism involves displacement in that the original sexual object 
has been replaced b 


y "some partial sex object, such as a particular por- 
tion of the body, or even more remotely, a lock of hair or an article of 
clothing." * 

Copropbilia—an interest in one's own excrement—may undergo 
displacement so that the new objects of love or interest will become 
money and property (“filthy lucre”). “The interest which has hitherto 


been attached to excrement is carried over on to other objects—for 
instance, from faeces on to money.” § 


If we agree with Freud's i 
that is, if we regard love and 


5 Aim-inhibited sexual tenden 
"desexualized," in the sense that 


cies are manifestations of love that has been 
sexual intention. Aim-inhibited t 


direct organ-pleasure is 


dene i no longer the primary 

Chap. XIV. encencies will be described in more detail in 
6 le: H. M en u , r . 

"mw asserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry (Philadelphia, 
* Ibid., p. 44. 
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that anything the individual “likes” or “loves” has become, through dis- 
placement, an object of love or sexuality. 

AcGnESsION AND Hostiiry. Since hostility, like love, is subjected 
to strict social regulation, the individual will learn early in life that 
there are in his social world many “unsuitable” objects of aggression. 
When such objects are perceived as the sources of frustration, the 
individual must displace his aggressive motivation onto other (more 
“suitable,” safer) objects. Some of the displacements that occur in 
relation to aggressive motivation have previously been described in 
Chap. V. 

Frar AND Anxtery. Fear, as we have seen (Chap. VI), may be 
regarded as objectified anxiety—that is, as anxiety in relation to a nega- 
tively cathected object; fear motivates the individual to escape from or 
to avoid the object. It seems reasonable to regard many objects of fear 
as objects onto which anxiety has been displaced. 

The phobic reaction provides an example of displaced anxiety. 
“The content of the phobia,” according to Freud, “has an importance 
comparable to that of the manifest dream—it is a facade... . Itis... 
in agreement with this that many of these dreaded things have no con- 
nection with danger, except through a symbolic relation to it.” ? The 
object of a phobia symbolizes—is perceptually identified with—the 
original object of anxiety, while the original object has, as a function of 
repression, lost its conscious connections with anxiety. An excellent 
example of this is to be found in Freud’s description of the phobia of a 
five-year-old boy, Little Hans.” In this case, the little boy feared 
horses, which turned out, upon analysis, to function as symbolic substi- 


tutes for the boy’s father. 

Worry may be regarded as invo 
ment of anxiety onto whatever objects see à 
(provide rationalizations for) the anxiety. The chronic worrier, the 
victim of free-floating anxiety, may be thought of as one who has 
repressed the object of some fundamental anxiety and who continually 
displaces the anxiety onto objects that, in themselves, involve little 
realistic danger. 

Guilt and inferiority feelings, like ot 
undergo displacement: the act or the motive th 
casion of guilt becomes lost to perception thro 


lving the indiscriminate displace- 
m momentarily to warrant 


her forms of anxiety, may 
at was the original oc- 


ugh denial or repres- 
? Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis (New York, 
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sion, while the guilt or inferiority feelings become displaced onto 
something of trivial significance. What the individual feels guilty or 
inferior about, then, becomes something he can tolerate in conscious 
perception. For example, the original basis of guilt may have been an 
awareness of homosexual motivation, but through displacement, the 
individual may feel guilty about having mistreated his wife. 

Many neurotic symptoms involve the displacement of anxiety onto 
objects that are perceptually identified with the unconscious source of 
anxiety, but that to the outsider appear trivial and meaningless. For ex- 
ample, according to Freud, *. . . the mechanism of . . . displacement 
. . . dominates the mental processes in the obsessional neurosis.” = The 
patient is deeply concerned with carrying out seemingly foolish cere- 
monials, since there has occurred “. . . a displacement from the ac- 
tual important thing on to an insignificant one which replaces it." '* The 
neurotic, by displacing his anxiety onto trivial objects, is able to defend 
his ego from the perception of the original source of anxiety. 


The modern compulsive hand-washer must, like Lady Macbeth, 
rout the “damned spot" by real or symbolic movements that re- 
move the pollution. In Lady Macbeth's case the thought that she 
is a murderess cannot directly force its way to her attention, but 
the associated thought of bloodstained hands can do so; it is obvi- 


ously not a stain or spot, but the guilt it stands for, that is com- 
pulsively rubbed off. . . 2 


Objects Cathected through Displacement 


It has been noted that love and sexuality (positive cathecting tend- 
encies), hostility (negative destructive tendencies), and fear (nega- 
tive avoiding tendencies) are amenable to displacement. This is prob- 
ably tantamount to stating that all forms of motivation may undergo 
displacement. 

We have now to consider the kinds 
cathected through displacement. It is likely t 
its nature, may be cathected to almost anym 
loves, what the individual is hostile toward 


of objects that may be 
hat any Object, whatever 
otive. What the individual 


» and what the individual 
11 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), II, 33 
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fears may change from time to time: his motives will be displaced from 
one object to another, and the characteristics of the objects that are 
cathected through displacement may be as various as the characteristics 
of human experience itself. 

. Oruer Persons. Since other people—the major objects in the 
social environment—are the most potent sources of human frustration 
and gratification, it is obvious that love, hostility, and fear, as they are 
expressed in the life of a given individual, will frequently be displaced 
from one person to another. 

The individual's life, as he develops and interacts with other 
persons, may be characterized as a continual process of "falling in 
love” and “falling out of love,” making friends of enemies and enemies 
of friends, overcoming fears and developing newer and subtler fears. 

The love, the hostility, or the fear that was originally directed 
toward the parent becomes displaced onto siblings, onto neighborhood 
onto lovers and sweethearts, onto com- 
petitors and employers and employees, onto colleagues and friends, 
onto strangers and enemies and the often unseen members of other 
men. Since other people function as the 
main sources of frustration and gratification, other people will become 
the most frequent objects for the displacement of motives. 

Transference is a term often used to describe these person-to- 
The understanding and management of the trans- 
Freud as a fundamental requirement 


contemporaries, onto teachers, 


nations, religions, or races of 


person displacements. 
ference process was regarded by 
for successful psychotherapy. 


patient sees in his analyst the return—the reincarnation— 
mportant figure out of his childhood or past, and conse- 
nsfers on to him feelings and reactions that undoubtedly 
This transference is ambivalent: it com- 
tive and affectionate as well as negative and hostile atti- 
who, as a rule, is put in the place of one 
or his mother. . «+ 
ore us with plastic 


» + « the 
of some ir 
quently tra 
applied to this model. ... 
prises posi 
tudes toward the analyst, 
or other of the patient's parents, his father 
[In the transference] the patient produces bef 
clarity an important part of his life history. . . . It is as though he 
were acting it in front of us instead of reporting it to US. - + * The 
danger of these states of transference evidently consists 1N the 
possibility of the patient misunderstanding their nature and taking 
them for fresh real experiences instead of reflections of the past. 
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. . . Itis the analyst’s task to tear the patient away each time from 
the menacing illusion, to show him again and again that what he 
takes to be new real life is a reflection of the Pasi. 3. 


Although transference was first conceptualized in a therapeutic 
setting, it should be clear that this process will occur in all of the 
individual’s personal relationships. Through perceptual identifica- 
tion of one person with another, the individual will displace his 
attitudes from one to the other; in each of his personal relation- 
ships, he will be reacting to people he has previously known perhaps to 
a greater extent than he will be reacting to the person who is momen- 
tarily present in an objective sense. 

In this process, of course, there are dangers to adjustment, just as 
there are dangers to therapy: to a great extent, the individual's displace- 
ments will involve reactions to illusions. Any interaction between two 
individuals, both of whom will inevitably be displacing attitudes from 
previously known persons onto each other, can become a vicious 
circle of misunderstanding from which the participants cannot readily 
extricate themselves. 

Tue Serr. When love, fear, or hostility cannot be gratified ade- 
quately in relation to external objects, these attitudes may be displaced 
onto the self as an object. Narcissism, as we have seen, involves such a 
displacement of love onto the self. When the negative superego motives 
are personified as “conscience,” they may, as part of the self, become 
the objects of fear and hostility, through displacement of these attitudes 
from the parent or from some parent substitute. 

ANIMALs. Attitudes that were previously cathected to persons 
may be displaced onto animals. In the life of an individual who has been 
frustrated in his human relationships, a pet such as a dog or a cat may 
take the place of human objects of love or affection, “A dog is man’s 
best friend” implies the occurrence of such a displacement. Animal 
phobias, such as that in the case of Little Hans, usually involve the dis- 
placement of fear from a person onto an animal. And, of course, animals 


frequently become objects of aggression through its displacement from 
human agents of frustration. 


INANIMATE OBJECTS. 
an individual's love, as 
jewelry, as when a man 
when a scholar loves the 


Inanimate objects may become cathected by 
when a woman loves her clothes and her 
loves his car and his matched golf-clubs, as 
books in his library. Since such inanimate ob- 
ez 1 Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis (New York, 1949), PP. 
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jects cannot have been the original objects of love, they must have been 
cathected through the process of displacement. Again, the individual 
may “take out his aggression” on inanimate objects—by chopping 
wood, by kicking a ball, by wrecking manmade or natural “obstruc- 
tions to progress,” and so on. Many phobias represent the outcome of a 
displacement of fear onto inanimate objects. 

AnsrRACT Ipgats. When the individual professes to love democ- 
racy and to hate Communism, he gives expression to love and hostility 
that have been displaced onto abstract ideals. The love of truth, the 
love of beauty, the love of nature, the love of good, the love of "learn- 
ing,” etc., represent displacements of love onto abstract ideals. Hatred 
of evil, ugliness, hypocrisy, intolerance, bigotry, or dishonesty may 
represent the displacement of hostility from human frustrating agents 
onto abstract ideals. Fear of God, fear of the Devil, fear of fate, etc., 
illustrate displacements of fear onto abstract ideals, 

Sympots. From a strict point of view, it may be considered that 
every instance of displacement involves displacement onto a symbol— 
for another person, the self, an animal, an inanimate object, or an ab- 
stract ideal may become cathected through displacement only by 
virtue of its being symbolic of the original object from which the 
motive has been displaced. For example, many of the symbols of sexual 
organs and of the sexual act occur in the form of inanimate objects (Cf. 
Chap. X). 

Abstract ideas are especially difficult to represent without symbols 
—words, emblems, flags, crosses, etc. Words, of course, function to 
provide a highly flexible system of symbolic representation. The atti- 
tude toward one’s country and its government may be displaced onto 
such words as “democracy,” “Americanism,” “freedom,” and “free 
enterprise.” The religious attitude of worshipful reverence may be dis- 
placed onto a cross, onto a six-pointed star, or onto the Bible. In brief, 
whatever is symbolic of an abstract ideal may be cathected through dis- 
placement; whatever is perceptually identified with an original object 
may itself become the substitute object of a particular motive. 


DYNAMIC RELATIONS WITH ANXIETY 


DISPLACEMENT, like other defensive measures, may be said 


to have its origin in anxiety; and it may, in turn, become the basis of 


further anxiety. 
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Anxiety as a Basis of Displacement 


The preceding discussion has indicated that displacement may oc- 
cur when the original object of a motive becomes unacceptable to the 
individual. The basis of its unacceptability lies in the fact that gratifica- 
tion of the motive in relation to its original object will involve the 
frustraton of some other motive or motives; such a conflict, of course, 
will involve anxiety. Displacement will function, then, to relieve 
anxiety. 

If, on account of a personal deficiency or on account of the com- 
petitive activity of other persons, the individual is unable to gratify a 
motive in relation to a particular object, then in order to attain gratifi- 
cation at all he must displace the motive onto some substitute object. If 
he cannot have the woman of his first choice, he must displace his 
love onto a second choice; if he is weak in comparison with a frustrat- 
ing agent, he must displace his hostility onto an object he does not fear; 
if he does not have enough money to buy an expensive automobile then 
perhaps he can displace his love onto a less pretentious vehicle. Frustra- 
tion will be relieved through the acceptance of a substitute, though 
there may remain some conscious regret that the first choice was not 
available. 

If the gratification of a motive in relation to the original object in- 
volves conflict with superego motives, displacement may occur without 
conscious regret, since repression of the original motivational cathexis 
will usually occur. Thus, in the case of a phobia involving displacement 
of fear from the father onto an animal, the individual will have re- 


pressed his original fear toward his father; and in the case of the dissolu- 
tion of the Oedipus complex, the child w 
parent of opposite sex, and hostilit 
onto other objects. 

An ambivalent attitude (love and hostility, 
and hostility) that is directed toward the same 
function as the occasion for displacement. Suc 
to the same object will make it impossible to b 
toward the object in question. 
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Either aspect of the amb 
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the parent, while displacing his love onto somebody else. The wife who 
loves and hates her husband may displace her hostility onto the hus- 
band’s mother; or she may displace her love onto another man and re- 
solve her conflict by divorce. The child who fears and hates a parent 
may continue to fear the parent (and other authorities) and displace 
his hostility onto members of another race; or he may continue to hate 
the parent, while displacing his fear onto strangers. The individual may 
originally love, hate, and fear the same person, and later resolve his con- 
flict by displacing two components of the attitude onto other objects, 
while maintaining a conscious attitude of love, hate, or fear toward the 
original object. 


Displacement as a Basis of Anxiety 

While displacement may function to relieve pre-existing anxiety, it 
may lead to further anxiety, through the development of frustrating 
human relationships, or through restriction of the ego. 

Frustratinc Human Rerationsuips. Whoever becomes, through 
no fault of his own, the object of another’s displaced motivation may 
have great difficulty in understanding the other’s behavior in relation 
to him. Though the individual who displaces may, by so doing, improve 
some of his human relationships, he may establish other relationships 
of a frustrating character. His occupational environment will become 
less frustrating if he displaces hostility from his employer or from his 
competitors onto his wife and children; but the improvement in his 
occupational relationships will occur at the cost of an equal or greater 
deterioration in his family relationships. The individual who has dis- 
placed fear from a parent onto strangers may thereby improve his social 
relationship with the parent, but on future occasions his need to estab- 
lish co-operative and amicable relations with persons outside the family 
may be continually frustrated by his timid and fearful social approach 
—whose origin he may long since have forgotten. M 

Restriction or THE Eco. The displacement of fear or hostility 
may seriously restrict the ego functions of the individual. In the case 
of a phobia, to take an extreme example, the individual will become 
limited by his fear: he will avoid, at any cost, those objects or situations 
onto which he has displaced his fear. “Little Hans... imposes a re- 
striction upon his ego; he evolves the inhibition against going out In 
order not to encounter horses." '* Again, the displacement of fear onto 
strangers may function to limit the individual's social relationships. And 


15 Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Anxiety (New York, 1936), p. 62. 
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the displacement of hostility may function to bring about a limitation 
of social outlook: the individual's hatred of minorities, for example, will 
seriously curtail his democratic sympathies. 


DYNAMIC INTERRELATIONS WITH OTHER DEFENSES 


DISPLACEMENT, like any other defense, will seldom func- 
tion in isolation: it may function in combination with other defenses; 
it may be dependent on the operation of other defenses; it may aid in 
maintaining other defenses; and so forth. Displacement manifests inter- 
relations with repression, with fixation and regression, with perceptual 
identification, with developmental identification, and with other de- 
fenses that will be treated in subsequent chapters. 


Repression 


In our definition of displacement, is was pointed out that displace- 
ment may involve repression; though the motive itself does not undergo 
repression, but continues to function consciously, its original object- 
cathexis will be repressed if that cathexis happens to conflict with 
stronger superego motives,” 

If superego motivation is not involved—that is, if the frustration of 
the motive in relation to its original object does not involve a conflict 
with conscience or ego-ideal motivation—repression need not occur. 
One will remain conscious of the desire for a steak, even though ham- 
burger has been accepted as a substitute 
cestuous wishes when the Oedi 
normal heterosexual interests, 


; but one will likely repress in- 
pal cathexis has been displaced by 


Since displacement involves gratification of a motive in relation to 
a new and more acceptable object, the occurrence of displacement will 
render unnecessary the repression of the motive itself, which in rela- 
tion to its original object was highly unacceptable to the individual. 
Thus one may, after a successful displacement, Maintain awareness of 
one’s sexual motivation without suffering anxiety; 


X but if displacement 
had not occurred—if the sexual motivation had 


maintained its in- 
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cestuous object-cathexis—intense anxiety would be experienced in re- 
lation to sexuality itself, because it would conflict with one's con- 
Science. 

Since it is possible to discover acceptable objects for all human 
motives, the occurrence of a successful displacement should render un- 
necessary the complete repression of any motive. 


Fixation and Regression 


Fixation and displacement may be regarded as occurring in re- 
sponse to opposite tendencies: the more rigid are the individual's fixa- 
tions, the less possible will it become for him to displace attitudes from 
one object to another. 

Object regression and progression, on the other hand, are func- 
tionally equivalent to displacement: regression involves displacement 
onto objects that previously were appropriate, while progression in- 
volves displacement onto objects that successively become appropriate 
with the increasing age of the individual. 


The object of an instinct . . . may be changed any number of 
times in the course of the vicissitudes the instinct undergoes during 
life; a highly important part is played by this capacity for displace- 
ment in the instinct. . . . A particularly close attachment of the 
instinct to its object is distinguishable by the term fixation. s . .™ 


There are marked individual differences with regard to the 
rigidity-flexibility continuum as it is expressed in human behavior. The 
difference between the two extremes is said to be *. . . comparable to 


that experienced by a sculptor according as he works in hard stone or 
» 18 


soft clay. 
Perceptual Identification 

In order that a motive may be displaced from 
another, it is necessary that the two objects be perceptua 
with each other. The perceptual similarity—the identical interpretati 
—of the two objects will render probable the occurrence of identical 
(highly similar) behavior in relation to them. It is more nearly correct 
to say that behavior in relation to them will be similar rather than iden- 
tical, since only a part of the individual's total motivation will be dis- 


one object onto 
Ily identified 


retation 


17 Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 65. 
18 Freud, Collected Papers, V, 344» 
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placed from one object to some specific other object. Displacement, in 
any case, may be considered to be dependent upon the perceptual iden- 
tification of the original object with the object onto which a part of the 
individual's motivation is displaced. 

Transference—which, as we have seen, is an instance of displace- 
ment—may involve the transfer of a friendly, a hostile, or a fearful at- 
titude from the father onto the analyst, who is at least temporarily 
identified with the father. To repeat a quotation from Freud: *. . . the 
patient sees in his analyst the return—the reincarnation—of some im- 
portant figure out of his childhood or past, and consequently trans- 
fers on to him feelings and reactions that undoubtedly applied to this 
model.” * 

In the case of the animal phobia of Little Hans, the child was able 


to identify the father with horses, since for children, as Freud has 
stated, 


- - . the gulf between man and animal is not yet recognized, cer- 
tainly not so overemphasized as later. The adult male, admired but 
also feared, still belongs in the same category with large animals, 
which one envies for many things but against which one has also 
been warned because they can be dangerous.” 


Developmental Identification 


Superego motives are acquired, as we have seen, through the 
process of developmental identification, When Freud stated that the 
superego is the “heir” of the Oedipus complex, he implied that the at- 
titudes previously directed toward the father and the mother are 
displaced onto the personified superego motives,” 
becomes fear of conscience; love of ti 
ego-ideal. 

The superego, which was formed by a process of developmental 
identification, becomes identified perceptually with the parents, so that 
it becomes the new object of attitudes previously directed toward the 
father and the mother. It can be seen, then, that the transformation of 
the Oedipus complex into the superego involves the interplay of per- 
ceptual identification, developmental identification, and displacement. 


Fear of the parents 
he parents becomes love of the 


79 Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, p. 66. 
2 Freud, The Problem of Anxiety, p. 32. 
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ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 


THE QUESTION whether the net influence of displacement is 
favorable or unfavorable to human adjustment cannot, of course, be 
answered in a simple fashion. On the one hand, it would be impossible 
for an individual to reach maturity without employing displacement, 
but on the other hand, the use of displacement will involve certain 
dangers to adjustment. 


Development as a Sequence of Displacements 

The development of personality from its infantile state to maturity 
involves, as we have seen, a sequence of motivational displacements. 
Displacement is antithetical to fixation: the occurrence of one is in- 
versely related to the occurrence of the other. The maturation of inter- 
ests and of social relations will depend, then, upon the occurrence of 
displacements in an orderly sequence: what the child loves, fears, and 
hates must give way to relatively more mature objects of love, fear, and 
hate. The attitude of dependence the child expresses in relation to his 
parents, for example, may become, with maturity, an attitude of loyal 
dependence in relation to God and country. 

Were it not for the possibility of displacement, it seems likely that 
nobody could develop loyalty to the highest values of the culture, such 
as religion, patriotism, science, art. 


Human Relations as Related to Displacement 

Characteristically, the outcome of displacement is that the individ- 
ual’s relations with some persons will be improved, while his relations 
with other persons will be rendered more difficult. In the solution of 
ambivalence (e.g., love and hostility) toward a parent, the child’s rela- 


ill be improved through displacement of 


tionship with the parent w t: 
hostility 


hostility; however, his relationship with the new object of 
will thereby become disturbed. 

To the extent that negative attitudes ar y Ur 
placed onto persons with whom the individual need not associate in 
everyday life, while his positive attitudes are maintained in relation to 
his closest associates, the net influence of displacement will be to im- 
prove the individual's human relations. 

But this will not necessarily be the ca 


e characteristically dis- 


se; for, in view of economic 
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necessity, the individual may displace the hostility that has developed 
from occupational frustrations onto his wife and children, so that his 
relations with them may become embittered; or the teacher may “bear 
up" under the frustrations in her home, only to become a severe dis- 
ciplinarian in relation to the pupils entrusted to her. 


Anti-Minority Prejudice as a Function of Displacement 


Members of minority groups are common objects of displaced 
hostility. To the extent that the individual is willing to limit his human 
relationships to association with members of his own race, nationality, 
or class, he may displace hostility onto minority groups with a mini- 
mum of anxiety. But for the person who evaluates highly the ideal of 
democracy, such displacement will entail conflict and anxiety. 


Socially Constructive Displacements 


Displacement need not incur distressing social friction, since nega- 
tive attitudes may be displaced onto nonhuman objects. One may dis- 
place any excessive unrequited libido (positive cathexis) onto abstract 
ideals, such as democracy, truth, beauty, science, or humanity. One may 
displace hostility onto the “stubborn” aspects of nature in order to 
bend them to human uses, or onto intolerance, Communism, fascism, 
unlawfulness, or “sin.” One may displace fear or respect onto God, 
onto authority, or onto law. 

The mature individual may be characterized as one who has de- 


veloped motivational cathexes (through displacement) that are in ac- 
cord with the higher values of his society. 


SUMMARY 


DISPLACEMENT involves the transfer of motivational ca- 
thexis from one object to another. When, owing to either an internal 
or an external frustration, a motive cannot be gratified in relation to 
the object to which it was originally cathected, some new object may 
be substituted in its place. 

Motives that are commonly displaced include love and sexuality, 
aggression and hostility, and fear and anxiety. Objects that may be 
newly cathected through the displacement process include other per- 
sons, the self, animals, inanimate objects, abstract ideals, and symbols. 

Displacement may relieve the anxiety that underlies it, but it may, 
in turn, function as a source of subsequent anxiety. If the gratification 
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of a motive in relation to a particular object cannot be achieved, dis- 
placement onto another object may provide the motive with substitute 
gratification. When displacement occurs, it may lead to the develop- 
ment of frustrating human relations or to ego restriction. 

Displacement involves repression of motivational cathexes. It does 
not involve repression of the conscious representation of appropriate 
instrumental acts; when displacement occurs, in other words, the indi- 
vidual remains aware of the nature of his motivation. 

Displacement may be regarded as the antithesis of object fixation; 
regression involves displacement onto objects that were suitable to an 
earlier adjustment; and progression involves displacement onto objects 
that become appropriate with increasing age. 

The choice of an object for displacement depends on its perceptual 
identification with the original object. Superego motives, which are 
dependent on developmental identification, become the objects of atti- 
tudes previously directed toward the parents. 

The development of personality, from infancy to maturity, may 
be regarded as a progressive sequence of displacements. When dis- 
placement occurs, the individual's relations with some persons will be 
improved while his relations with other persons may be rendered more 
frustrating. Anti-minority-group prejudice is partly to be explained in 
terms of the displacement of hostility. 

Disturbed human relations are not a necessary outcome of dis- 
placement, since unrequited love, as well as fear and hostility, may be 
displaced onto aspects of nature which function to gratify or to frus- 
trate human needs, or onto abstract ideals and reprehensible practices. 

The following chapter will deal with the process of projection. 
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cuaPrER 7 hirteen 


Projection 


And the demons came out from the man, and entered into the swine: 
and the herd rushed down the steep into the lake, and they were 


drowned.! 


V uxx the individual cannot accept “the demons within 
himself," he may become sensitized to their operation in other persons. 
He may thereby gain some vicarious gratification—and some relief 
from his anxiety—by observing, in other persons, the fulfillment of his 
repudiated (repressed) motives. But though the individual may gain 
relief from some of his anxiety by this means, it is probable that his 


projections will “create” more anxiety than they can relieve. 


DEFINITION AND DIFFERENTIATION 

PROJECTION, like displacement, will function to maintain 
the repression of unacceptable motivation. But projection involves a 
more thoroughgoing repression than that which underlies displacement. 


Projection 
Projection involves the repression of an 
y frustrated motive, and the development 


1 Luke viii-33- 


unacceptable or an exter- 
nall of hypersensitivity to its 
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operation in other persons or things. When the individual employs 
projection, his attention will be focused on the operation of the re- 
pudiated motive in other personalities, so that he will be shielded from 
the necessity of observing its operation in himself.? 

Moreover, through an unconscious (perceptual) identification 
with other persons, the individual will achieve vicarious gratification of 
the motive that has undergone repression; thus he will be able to keep 
the intensity of the repressed motive below the intensity of the “re- 
pressing forces,” and will be able to maintain the repression. 

Through projection the motivation of other persons will be falsi- 
fied in two respects: (1) in that projection will involve perceiving the 
repudiated motive as operating consciously in others, whereas in fact 
it will likely be operating unconsciously in others, as well as in the 
personality of the projecting individual; and (2) in that projection will 
involve the exaggeration of a particular motive in others, so that their 
motivational patterns will seem to be dominated by the repudiated mo- 
tive of the projecting individual. 

The projecting individual will frequently tend to magnify his own 
role as a cathected object of other persons’ motives: they will not only 
seem hostile, for example, but they will seem hostile toward him. 


Projection as Differentiated from Displacement 


Repression is more thoroughgoing in the case of projection than 
in the case of displacement. The projecting individual loses awareness 
that a particular motive functions within his personality; he repudiates 
it completely as a function of his own, and allows himself consciously 
to perceive it only as a function of other personalities. 

The displacing individual, on the other hand, maintains awareness 
of a particular motive and recognizes it as his own; he represses only 
the fact of its cathexis to an original object, and allows himself con- 
sciously to perceive its relation to some new, more acceptable object.” 


_  ?Projection involves Perceptual selectivity in terms of the individual's moti- 
vation; it is more consistent with his Motivation to see a particular motive function- 
ing in others than to see it functioning in himself. p 

*In terms of the components of a need integrate, it may be said that dis- 
placement will occur when the conscious Tepresentation of the object has under- 
gone repression, but projection wi i i 


both the object and the instrumental 


mental act, he will experience anxiety, which hi 
alone, since he will not know what to do even 
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Originally, for example, the individual may hate his father: if he 
were to employ projection, he might perceive his father as hating him; 
if he were to employ displacement, he might perceive himself as hating 
his boss; if he were to employ projection and displacement in combina- 
tion, he might perceive his boss as hating him. 


FORMS OF EXPRESSION 


THE NATURE of the projection process may further be 
clarified in terms of some of its forms of expression. The forms of ex- 
pression may be considered in terms of (1) the motives that are fre- 
quently projected, (2) the objects onto which motives are frequently 
projected, and (3) some of the psychotic manifestations of projection. 


Motives Frequently Projected 

Motives that are commonly projected include love and sexuality, 
aggression, jealousy, fear and anxiety, and guilt and inferiority feelings. 

Love AND Sexvatiry. Socialized adults usually find their pregeni- 
tal sexual impulses to be unacceptable—that is, to be inconsistent with 
their superego motives. Some adults, on the basis of their unusual ex- 
periences, will find their heterosexual (mature genital) impulses to be 
unacceptable. And there are even persons who, on the basis of their 
frustrating experiences with human relations, will find their aim- 
inhibited sexual impulses (affectionate and friendly impulses) to be 
unacceptable. In such persons, on the basis of such development, sexual 
impulses may be repressed and their repression maintained by the aux- 
iliary process of projection. What they dare not perceive consciously 
in themselves they can perceive in others. 

We have previously described some of the modifications in be- 
havior which occur with the displacement of such pregenital impulses 
as voyeurism, exhibitionism, fetishism, and coprophilia. More radical 
modifications will occur when these impulses are projected. , 

Projected voyeurism will be manifested as an interpretation that 
others are inordinately curious about sexual matters. The individual 
who has projected his voyeuristic tendencies may be especially P 
to prevent others from seeing him in a nude or partly misa con » 
tion. If projected voyeurism occurs in combination with disp: p 1 
the individual will be secretive about various other aspects of his life, 
such as his ambitions and special projects he is working upon. | om 

Projected exhibitionism may be expressed as an interpretation tha 
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others are careless abom exhibiting themselves. The individual may 
look the other way when there seems to be the slightest possibility that 
he will see anything he doesn’t wish to see (if he also manifests a reac- 
tion formation against voyeuristic tendencies), or (if such a reaction 
formation has not occurred) he may “take in the show” that everybody 
appears to be providing for his free enjoyment. Or he may have con- 
tempt for people, which is rationalized on the basis of his belief that 
they are incurably addicted to exhibiting themselves. 

Fetishisnz, which involves a prior displacement, may manifest itself 
as the (projected) perception of fetishism in others. 

Coprophilia may be projected in the form of contempt for people 
who are “filthy” or “unclean.” * 

The individual who has repressed his “normal” heterosexual im- 
pulses may project them onto others. He may perceive friendly over- 
tures on the part of others as a manifestation of their trying to be 
“fresh” —as an indication that there is ulterior sexual motivation at the 
basis of their friendly behavior. He may perceive the younger genera- 
tion as “sexually loose”—interpreting their normal heterosexual social 
relations as a manifestation of impending evil. He may want to ban 
books or movies or dancing on the basis that they may overstimulate 
the sexuality of the young or of the young in heart. 

The individual who projects his aim-inhibited affectionate impulses 
will perceive other persons as “too friendly” or as too demanding of 
affection. Since he cannot consciously perceive his own need for affec- 
tion he may regard most people as immature or inefficient, since they 
"waste so much time" in social activities. He may be greatly inclined, 
through projection also of his own repressed homosexual tendencies, to 
think of intimate friendships as manifestations of overt homosexuality. 

Aceression AND Hosritiry. The projection of aggressive impulses 
involves a too-ready perception of aggressive motivation or hostile atti- 
tudes in other persons or things. Hostility toward another person may 
be turned into fear of him by means of a process in which the other 
person is perceived as one who harbors hostility; he is therefore an 


object of fear. 


Logically the person on whom his own hostile impulses will be 
projected is the person against whom they are directed. The result 


* In many of these examples, of course, other defensive mechanisms may be 
operative in combination with projection. Projective characteristics are exempli- 
fied only to the extent that the projecting individual fails to recognize that his 
repressed motives are operative in himsclf, while he gives undue conscious em- 
phasis to their operation in others. 


(UU Gas — 
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is that this person now assumes formidable proportions in his mind. 
. .. A wife who is ignorant of her own impulses to ruin her 
husband and subjectively convinced that she is most devoted may, 
because of this mechanism, consider her husband to be a brute 
wanting to harm her. 


The “Oedipus complex,” according to Freud, gives way to “castra- 
tion fear." Such a transformation of attitude—from hatred of the 
father to fear of the father—may be accounted for in terms of the 
child's projection of hostility; after such a projection the child will 
perceive the father as an object of fear—as a person who is hostile to- 
ward him. 

Freud has interpreted fear of the dead as an instance of projected 
hostility. 

The survivor thus denies that he has ever harboured any hostile 

feelings against the dead loved one; the soul of the dead harbours 

them instead and seeks to put them into action during the whole 
period of mourning. In spite of the successful defense which the 
survivor achieves by means of projection, his emotional reaction 
shows the characteristics of punishment and remorse, for he is the 
subject of fears and submits to renunciations and restrictions, 
though these are in part disguised as measures of protection against 
the hostile demon. Once again, therefore, we find that the taboo 


has grown up on the basis of an ambivalent emotional attitude.? 


Jratousy. According to Freud, jealousy “is compounded of grief, 
the pain caused by the thought of losing the loved object, and of the 
narcissistic wound, in so far as this is distinguishable from the other 
wound; further, of feelings of enmity against the successful rival, and 
of a greater or lesser amount of self-criticism which tries to hold the 
person himself accountable for his loss." * In other words, jealousy con- 
sists of a complex of attitudes, some of which are directed toward 
others and some of which are directed toward the self. 

Jealousy may be further analyzed if we recall that grief involves 
displacement onto the self of ambivalent attitudes (love and hostility) 
that were previously directed toward a love-object, with which the 


5 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937), 
James Strachey (New 


. 70. 
P 9? Sigmund Freud, Totem and Taboo, translated by 7 Keegan Pauk Ltd 


York, 1952), p- 61- Reprinted by permission of Routledge an 


"right, 1950, by Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd. 
Copy H Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), Il, 232. 
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self is perceptually identified. Thus, jealousy may be thought of as 
consisting of an ambivalent attitude (love and hostility) directed to- 
ward the self, together with a hostile attitude directed toward a success- 
ful rival. (The love-object, if not perceived as irretrievably lost, may 
be the partial recipient of the ambivalent attitude, consisting of love 
and hostility.) 

If an individual represses and projects his jealousy, he may per- 
ceive his rival as hostile toward him and regard the rival with fear; he 
may perceive the love-object as having ambivalent attitudes toward 
him, and interpret the conscious expressions of her love as disguises for 
her hostility. This may become the basis of a mild (or severe) perse- 
cutory delusion, manifesting itself as fear that the sweetheart and rival 
are plotting to damage or destroy him. 

Jealousy itself may have its origin in the projection of unfaithful 
impulses onto the love-object. 


It is a matter of everyday experience that fidelity, especially that 
degree of it required in marriage, is only maintained in the face of 
continual temptation. Anyone who denies this in himself will 
nevertheless be impelled so strongly in the direction of infidelity 
that he will be glad enough to make use of an unconscious mech- 
anism as an alleviation. This relief—more, absolution by his con- 
science—he achieves when he projects his own impulses to infidel- 
ity on to the partner to whom he owes faith.® 


Delusional jealousy, according to Freud, operates as a defense 
against homosexual impulses. The patient projects his love of another 
man onto the woman; that is, he sees the woman as being in love with 
another man, rather than perceiving his own homosexual impulses in 
relation to the other man. The patient then expresses jealousy toward 
the persons in question, even though there may have been little basis in 
fact for his perception of the woman’s infidelity. 

FEAR AND ANXIETY. Since, for many persons in our society, fear 
and anxiety are unacceptable motives, these may frequently be pro- 
jected onto other persons and things. The repression of fear and anxiety 
may be maintained through exaggerated attention to the anxiety of 
others. 

The husband may maintain his courage in the face of difficulties 
by keeping his attention focused on the anxieties of his wife; the soldier 
may project his fears onto the enemy, thus becoming in his own per- 


8 [bid., p. 233- 
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ception fear-inspiring rather than fearful; the mother may lose aware- 
ness of her own anxiety through attention to the anxieties of her child; 
and all of us may lose the perception of our own anxiety by focusing 
our attention upon the anxieties of persons who are "less fortunate” 
than ourselves. 

GuiLT AND Inrertority FrrLINGs. Guilt may be regarded as an- 
other name for fear of conscience; the ego perceives that the conscience 
(which is usually personified in perception) is directing hostility to- 
ward it. When guilt is projected, the individual will perceive fear in 
others rather than fear in himself. 

It is probable also that hostility will be projected from conscience 
onto the ego, and displaced from the ego onto other persons, so that 
instead of perceiving guilt the individual will perceive only that he is 
hostile toward other persons or things. The expression of this hostility 
against other persons or things will transform the self-punishment of 
guilt into punishment of others. Thus, guilt may be kept from the in- 
dividual’s conscious perception through the expression of hostility. 

And it is probable that it will be just those persons with the most 
occasion for guilt who will be most hostile in their reactions toward 
others. Blaming others for one's frustrations may, in this sense, be re- 


garded as a projection of guilt; it also involves displacement of hostility 


from the self onto others. 

Feelings of inferiority involve an unfavorable comparison of the 
self with the ego-ideal. When feelings of inferiority are projected, the 
individual will perceive others, rather than himself, as inferior to 
the ego-ideal. The self-criticism involved in feelings of inferiority will 
then become criticism of others. This perception of inferiority in 
others will defend the ego against the wounding self-perception of 
inferiority. 

The hostility involved in inferiority feelin 
while the motives that are at t 


-ideal will be projected onto others. ' 
involve complex motiva- 


art of the motivation will 
tion alone 


gs will be displaced from 


the ego onto others; he basis of failure 


to live up to the ego 

Since both guilt and inferiority feelings 
tion, it is probable that on most occasions a p 0 
be projected while another part will be displaced. If projec : 
occurred, the projecting individual would perceive others as feeling 
guilty or as feeling inferior; but such "pure" projection hardly ever 


occurs.’ 


ibiliti have considered 
9 The possibilities are robably all accounted for when we have, f 
the projection of love, of hosility, and of fear. Jealousy, guilt, inferiority feelings, 
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Objects of Projection 


Unacceptable motives may be projected onto other persons, onto 
animals, onto natural events, onto supernatural concepts, or onto artistic 
creations. 

Orner Persons. Other persons become most frequently the ob- 
jects of projected motives, since they are of course similar in many 
respects to the projecting individual and can therefore reasonably be 
regarded as having motives of the kind that are being projected. 

In the everyday life of most individuals, in the presence of friends, 
associates, and acquaintances, projection in some degree probably oc- 
curs continually. The individual will be more sensitive to the uncon- 
scious motives of others than he can be to his own. This makes for at 
least some degree of a “holier than thou” attitude in one’s everyday 
relationships—an attitude that, if carried to the extreme, can be highly 
disruptive of human relations. 

Possibly much of the difficulty involved in international diplomacy 
may come from the mutual projection of unworthy motives from one 
national leader to another. Each will likely regard himself and his 
motives as being without stain, while attributing to the other motives 
of the basest sort. Thus each will see in the other much reprehensible 
motivation and will regard the other with extreme caution, interpreting 
his peaceful overtures as a disguise for some dirty work that is being 
carried on in secret. Thus, no national spokesman will be willing to 
admit that his own nation has been an aggressor, but will insist, on the 
contrary, that his nation has been the victim of aggression. 

The objects of prejudice are frequently the objects of projected 
motivation. Motivation that the prejudiced person cannot allow him- 
self to perceive in his own personality will be seen with utmost clarity 
in the personalities of "inferior" groups. 


. . . ethnic hostility is a projection of unacceptable inner strivings 
onto a minority group. . . . We project our hatred into the other 
person so that it appears to us not as if we hate him, but that he 
hates us. Thus in a devious way we not only try to get rid of an 
emotion which is not acceptable to our conscience (superego), 
we are also now justified in hating the other person if we so desire, 


and the like may be considered to involve complex combinations of love, fear, and 
hostility. It becomes possible to understand the operation of projection, or of any 
other mechanism, with regard to any of these complex combinations only by con- 
Sidering what transformations occur in the expression of cach of the separate 
components. 
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because we think he is hating us. . . . The outgroup provides 
subjects onto which [members of the ingroup] can project the 
rejected part of those tendencies which created an inner conflict. 
. . + That this is so can be seen from the fact that the outgroup 
is always accused of satisfying needs which are common to all 
men. No child wants to be and remain clean; everybody would 
like to live at a leisurely pace, to have money, and to enjoy sexual 
gratification. . . ° 


In general, it may be said that the individual who is most disturbed 
by the operation of unworthy motives in other persons is likely to be 
one who has had great difficulty in keeping the same motives repressed 
in himself. 

ANIMALS. Animals, like other persons, may become the objects 
of projected motivation. “Biblical literature," comments O'Kelly, 
"gives us the unforgettable picture of the Hebrew tribal rite of period- 
ically casting the sins of the people into a goat and then chasing the 
goat into the wilderness." " Children's comic books perform a useful 
function in providing for the projection of umworthy human impulses 
onto animal characters. Fairy tales also contain many animal characters 
onto which unacceptable human motives may be projected. 

NarunAL Events. Human motives are frequently projected onto 
natural events. Hostility is often attributed to storms, to the sea, to the 
cold winter winds, etc. On the other hand, beneficence and affection 
are sometimes attributed to sunshine, to rain, or to the welcome shade 
ofa spreading tree. In literature, for example, the motives of the char- 
acters are commonly reflected in the description of such things as 
weather or landscapes. Some of the stories of Edgar Allan Poe are espe- 
cially noteworthy for their projection of human motives and human 
actions onto the background of natural events. 

SUPERNATURAL Concepts. Various unacceptable impulses may be 
projected onto such concepts as fate, destiny, the Devil or demons, and 
the gods (or God). Fate may be regarded as hostile, and the Devil may 
be regarded as the focal point of all evil impulses. 

. . appears to 


A progressive renunciation of inherent instincts . 4 
4 f this 


be one of the foundations of human civilization. Some part o 
19 Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, Dynamics of Prejudice: E 
logical and Sociological Study of Veterans (New York, 1950), pp- 4273- S€P 


i i y & Brothers. 
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repression is effected by means of the various religions, in that 
they require individuals to sacrifice the satisfaction of their in- 
stincts to the divinity. Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord." In the 
development of the ancient religions one seems to find that many 
things which mankind had renounced as wicked were surrendered 
in favor of the god, and were still permitted in his name; so that a 
yielding up of evil and asocial impulses to the divinity was the 
means by which man freed himself from them. For this reason it 
is surely no accident that all human characteristics along with 
the crimes they prompt—were freely attributed to the ancient 
gods... .” 


Artistic Creations. The artist may project his own motives onto 
the characters or onto the characteristics of his art. As Freud has main- 
tained, the psychological novel probably involves projection of certain 


motives onto one character and projection of other motives onto other 
characters, 


The psychological novel in general probably owes its peculiarities 
to the tendency of modern writers to split up their ego by self- 
observation into many component-egos, and in this way to per- 
sonify the conflicting trends in their own mental life in many 
heroes. 


Probably in this instance, as in the case of other artistic creations 
(music, drama, painting, sculpture, etc.), the author projects his unac- 
ceptable motives onto one or more characters (or characteristics), 
while he projects his acceptable motives onto other characters (or 
characteristics). 

The appreciation of literature and art also probably involves both 
the projection of unacceptable motivation and the projection of ac- 
ceptable motivation onto different characters or characteristics of the 
artistic production. On the basis of such projections, perceptual identi- 
fication and vicarious gratification will be facilitated. 


Psychotic Manifestations 
Delusions and hallucinations, which are characteristic symptoms 
in many of the severe psychoses, involve projection. 


1? Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), II, 34-5. 
18 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), IV, 180. 
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Detustons. Delusions involve beliefs that are “widely deviant 
from the cultural norm, and impervious to persuasion or reason." '* 


... the conviction may appear that something is wrong in the 
atmosphere, that hypnotism is being practiced or their minds being 
read, that they are being compelled to do things and think things, 
that machines are being used on them or that parts of their body 
are undergoing some kind of a structural change." 


Delusions of self-observation, in Freud's interpretation, involve 
projection of superego motives. 


The institution of conscience was at bottom an embodiment, first 
of parental criticism, and subsequently of that of society. . . . The 
voices, as well as the indefinite number of speakers, are brought 
into the foreground again by the disease, and so the evolution of 
conscience is regressively reproduced. . . . His conscience then 
encounters him in a regressive form as a hostile influence from 


without. 


Delusions, in "pure" form, involve extreme sensitivity to the 
scrutiny of the patient by living individuals in his environment. The 
people are really there, but they are perceived as if they were con- 
tinually watching him and criticizing him (even though, in fact, they 
may be paying little or no attention to him). 

HALLUCINATIONS. Hallucinations frequently involve peopling the 
environment with persons (and things) that are really not there; the 
personified superego is projected into the environment, where it is 
seen or heard to carry out observations and criticisms of the individual. 
The "voice" of conscience is perceived to emanate from a “real” ex- 


ternal person, who is visible or audible only to the hallucinating indi- 


vidual. 


DYNAMIC RELATIONS WITH ANXIETY 


ct and anxiety, and it 


PROJECTION has its basis in confli 
function as the basis of 


will function to relieve anxiety; but it will also 
much subsequent frustration. 

14 Jules H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry 
1946), p. 271+ oe 1 

15 Norman Cameron, “The Functional Psychoses, 1n Personality and the 
Behavior Disorders, J. McV. Hunt, ed. (New York, 1944), Il, 890. 

16 Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), IV, 53- 
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Anxiety as a Basis of Projection 


When superego motives are frustrated by the actual or the antici- 
pated gratification of some motive—that is, when this latter motive is 
unacceptable to the individual—the conscious conflict may be reduced 
by means of projection. When the individual projects, it is as if he has 
said: “J am not immoral. I am not inferior. It is be who is immoral and 
inferior." 

This process will function to gratify the individual's superego 
motivation. Moreover, he can then avoid the “immoral” or “inferior” 
person, refusing to associate with him, whereas there was previously 


no way by which he could successfully avoid perceiving the motive as 
long as he regarded it as a part of himself. 


- » the still helpless organism had the capacity for making a first 
orientation in the world by means of its perceptions, distinguish- 
ing both “outer” and “inner” according to their relation to actions 
of the muscles, A perception which is made to disappear by moror 
activity is recognized as external, as reality; where such activity 
makes no difference, the perception originates within the subject S 
own body—it is not real. To be thus able not only to recognize, 
but at the same time to rid himself of, reality is of great value to 
the individual. . . . That is why he takes such pains to project, i.e., 
to transfer outwards, all that becomes troublesome to him from 
within.” 


It is believable that on g 
rather than the id motives tha 
This may be one of the mech 
himself of conflict—by whic 
tives without regard for law 


ertain occasions the superego motives, 
t conflict with them, will be projected. 
anisms by which the psychopath can rid 
h he can blithely gratify his biogenic mo- 

or for moral restrictions. If his superego 
motives have been projected onto the representatives of law and order, 
he can avoid them and maintain an attitude of sublime contempt in re- 
lation to them. 


Thus far, then, it is clear that the normal indivi 
superego motives, and that the psychopath can 
motives, by means of projection. But repression ai 
really "get rid of" the projected components of a conflict; the repressed 
and projected motives will continue to function unconsciously, 

The anxiety that is consciously experienced after the repression 


dual can gratify his 
gratify his biogenic 
nd projection cannot 


7 Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), IV, 148. 
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and projection of these motives will, however, be reduced to the extent 
that the projecting individual identifies himself (unconsciously) with 
the objects of projection. By means of this perceptual identification, 
the individual can achieve vicarious gratification as he observes the 
operation of his own repudiated motives in the behavior of other 


people. 


Projection as a Basis of Anxiety 


While projection may rid the individual of anxiety that was based 
on his original conflict, it may become the source of further anxiety 
through the disturbance it creates in his human relationships. 

While the objects of projection may indeed harbor unconsciously 
the motives attributed to them through projection, it will be, for them, 
a severe frustration to have a projecting individual behave as if these 
motives were in conscious operation. 

Nobody likes to be “misunderstood”; every self-respecting person 
likes to regard himself as a person of dignity and purity of intention. 
Individuals will be insulted or shocked when the projecting individual 
attributes to them any form of reprehensible motivation. 

The projecting individual will, therefore, frequently “put his foot 
in his mouth” when he associates with other people; his human rela- 
tions will become frustrating to the extent that his social behavior is 
initiated in terms of his projections. Projecting his love, he may expect 
more wholehearted responsiveness than others are willing to show; 
he may be unduly fearful; projecting his fear, 


projecting his hostility, a 
he fact that other persons appear to fear him 


he may be frustrated by t 
and to avoid him. 


DYNAMIC INTERRELATIONS WITH OTHER DEFENSES 


PROJECTION manifests interrelations with repression, with 
identification, with develop- 


fixation and regression, with perceptual 
: : and with other defenses that 


mental identification, with displacement, 
will be treated in subsequent chapters. 


Repression 

It has previously been indic 
of motives that are unacceptab: 
sciously perceive the operation o 


ated that projection involves repression 
Je to the individual. Rather than con- 
f such unacceptable motives in his own 
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personality, the individual will perceive their operation in other per- 
sonalities. His sensitivity to the functioning of such motives in others 
will aid the individual in maintaining their repression: since they are 
so obvious in others, the individual will not need to see them in himself. 


Fixation and Regression 


The individual can avoid the perception of his own childish moti- 
vation by projecting immature motivation onto other persons. He can 
continue his fixation, or remain regressed, without experiencing anxiety 
in this regard so long as he can compare himself favorably with other 
people; and his projection of immature motivation onto others will 
help to make possible such a favorable comparison. “These others,” he 
can say, "are childish, while I am mature." 


Perceptual Identification 


The objects of projection are frequently—perhaps usually—per- 
ceptually identified with the self. 


+ + persons upon whom we project tend to be like ourselves. - + - 
Hospitalized patients with delusions of persecution were found to 
cast in the role of persecutors the members of their families who 
were psychologically most like themselves. . . . Not recognizing 
their own hostile wishes, they unconsciously followed the linc 


of least resistance in "finding" a person who harbored hostile 
wishes. . . .* 


As we have previously noted, the projected motivation of the in- 
dividual can gain some degree of gratification when the objects of 
projection are identified with the self; unconscious gratification will 


occur when the projected motives are observed to be gratified by other 
persons. 


LL 2159 2. n B L 2 
Not only the "evil impulses that are in conflict with conscience, 


but also the frustrated ego-ideals of the individual may be projected 
onto objects that the projecting individual identifies himself with. The 
projection of ego-ideals is exemplified in the case of the parent who 
projects his frustrated ambitions onto his child. The parent who, on ac- 
count of disappointment in his own achievements, has partially or 
completely repressed his ambitions may perceive these ambitions in his 
child. The child's success, then, will become the parent's own success, 


18 Gardner Murphy, Personality: a Biosocial Approach to Origins and Struc- 
ture (New York, 1947), p- 546. 
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to the extent that perceptual identification with the child has occurred 

Anna Freud has employed the term “altruistic surrender" to imply 
the projection of ego-ideals onto another person with whom the pro- 
jecting individual has identified himself. 


Any number of cases . . . can be observed in everyday life, when 
once our attention has been called to this combination of projec- 
tion and identification. . . . For instance, a young girl, who had 
scruples . . . about marrying . . . did all she could to encourage 
her sister's engagement. A patient, who suffered from obsessional 
inhibitions in spending any money on herself, had no hesitation in 
spending lavishly on presents. Another patient, who was prevented 
by anxiety from carrying out her plans for travel, was quite un- 
expectedly pressing in her advice to her friends to do so. . .. 
The most familiar representative of this type of person is the 
public benefactor, who with the utmost aggressiveness . . . de- 
mands money from one set of people in order to give it to an- 


other.” 


Developmental Identification 
be regarded as the antithesis of de- 
velopmental identification or introjection. Through projection, the in- 
dividual will “lose” some of his motivation, since he can perceive it as 
belonging only to other personalities; through developmental identifica- 
tion, on the other hand, the individual will gain new forms of motiva- 
tion. 

From another 


Projection may, in one sense, 


point of view, however, it must be considered that 


dependent on the prior occurrence of developmental 
Projection cannot operate except on the basis of repres- 
be correct to say that repression itself will depend 
f superego motivation (by means of de- 


projection is 
identification. 
sion; and it may 
upon the prior development o 
velopmental identification). 
Displacement 
Anna Freud has described a case i 
jection were employcd successively as 
m of ambivalence she displaced out- 
lent feeling. Her mother continued to 


n which displacement and pro- 
defenses against anxiety. 


In order to solve the proble 
ds one side of her ambiva 


wari 
e Ego and the Mechanisms of Def 


1? Anna Freud, Th ense (New York, 1946), 


pp. 139-41 
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be a love-object, but, from that time on, there was always in the 
girl's life a second important person of the female sex, whom she 
hated violently. . . . But even the displaced hatred was a source 
of much suffering. . . . The little girls ego now resorted to a 
second mechanism, It turned inwards the hatred, which . . . had 
related exclusively to other people.” The child tortured herself 
with self-accusations and feelings of inferiority. - . . But this meas- 
ure, too, proved inadequate as a means of mastering the situation. 
The patient then entered on a process of projection. The hatred 
which she had felt for female love-objects or their substitutes was 
transformed into the conviction that she herself was hated, slighted 


or persecuted by them. Her ego thus found relief from the sense 
of guilt,” 


It is likely that in this case the displacement of hostility onto the 
self functioned in combination with the projection of hostility—that 
is, the girl’s hostility against herself (first occurring through displace- 
ment) was projected onto other persons. 

Possibly the general tendency for the individual to regard himself 
as the object of his own projected motives must involve such a com- 
bination of projection and displacement: through displacement, the 
self will become the object; and through Projection, the motive will 
seem to become a process that is operative only in somebody else. 


ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 


AS COMPARED with displacement, for example, projection 
recommend itself. Most of its implications are unfavorable 
idual’s adjustment, When carried to an extreme, projection 
may manifest itself as Paranoia, a psychotic disorder that is character- 


ized by delusions, Even in its less extreme manifestations, projection 


may be regarded as delusional, since it involves seeing others as they 
are unable to see themselves. The obje 


2 Ibid., PP- 48-9. 
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Ego Restriction Occasioned by Projection 

The ego functions of the individual will be restricted to the extent 
that insight into his own motivation becomes deficient. Projection in- 
volves, as we have seen, the maintenance of such a deficient insight; 
the individual cannot become aware of his own frustrated motives, 
since his attention is so exclusively directed upon the expression of 
these motives by other people. 

The individual who cannot know that he has sexual impulses, who 
cannot know that he feels hostile toward frustrating agents, or who 
cannot know that he fears anything, will be at a disadvantage in his 
attempts to achieve a rational adjustment to the various features of 


reality. 


Projection as a Basis of Disturbed Human Relations 
One of the most frustrating human experiences involves having 
others see us in a different light than that in which we see ourselves. 
We prefer to have others take for granted that our conscious motives 
are genuine—that we are, ina word, sincere. We Eus hohe ea 
pressions, which we would like to maintain without ids z sd te 
the projecting individual attributes to us pre men ne 
sciously) we do not have, our owi defensive p ^ 
dangered. The “shoe that fits” will often hurt us kin : miea 
Thus, the use of projection as a defense, while 1 y help 


i i d ill threaten 
jecting indivi himself against anxiety, wi 
i wn. nici ee ers have ms This will constitute 


n s) nses oth Pi fue į 
the integrity of the yip t the one who employs projection will be 
a severe frustration, so tha zx i elations will 
likely to become an object of intense hostility; his human r 


inevitably become frustrating. 


Projection of Ego-Ideals 


When the parent 0 
ideals onto the child, this may on occ: 
himself, since the parent or teacher b ic 
encouragement. Such a mutually a "- f fan 
expected to occur when the child himse 


ideal in question. s ich the child finds that a parent's 
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wish to become a writer, for example, while his father wants him to 
become a lawyer. 

If, in the latter example, the boy should choose to work toward his 
own ideal, the parent will be frustrated; if the boy should follow his 
father's dictates, he may suffer years of frustrating monotony while in 
training as a lawyer, only to become a mediocre success, or indeed 
eventually to toss aside his previous training and follow his own origi- 
nal desire in the matter. Thus both the child and the parent will have 
suffered losses, which need not have occurred but for the parent's 
unfortunate projection. 


SUMMARY 


PROJECTION involves the repression of an unacceptable mo- 
tive and the development of hypersensitivity to its operation in other 
persons or things. While displacement requires repression of only the 
conscious representation of an original object-cathexis, projection re- 
quires repression also of the conscious representation of an instrumental 
act by means of which gratification has been anticipated. Thus the in- 
dividual who employs displacement will remain aware of the nature 
of his motivation, while the individual who employs projection will 
not be able to recognize his repudiated motivation as his own, but will 
be able only to recognize its operation in other people. 

Motives that are commonly projected include love and sexuality, 
aggression and hostility, jealousy, fear and anxiety, and guilt and in- 
feriority feelings. The objects of projected motivation include other 
persons, animals, natural events, supernatural concepts, the self, and 


artistic creations. The psychotic manifestations of projection include 
delusions and hallucinations, 


Projection has its source in anxiety, 
frustration and anxiety. The Projection o 
aid in maintaining the repression of su 
thereby gratifying the opposing componen 
in combination with perceptual identific 
gratification of the repressed and project 
projection will ordinarily lead to disturb 
therefore to further anxiety. 

Projection will aid in maintaining the re 
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anxiety, through the projection of immature motives onto other per- 
sons. The objects of projection are frequently perceptually identified 
with the self. 

Projection depends upon repression, which in turn depends on the 
operation of superego motivation, which in turn depends upon the 
process of developmental identification. Displaced motivation may sub- 
sequently be projected; and projected motivation may frequently be 
displaced from one object to another. 

Projection functions principally as a hindrance to human adjust- 
ment. Through the use of projection the ego functions will be re- 
stricted and human relations will become frustrating. Even the 
projection of ego-ideals may lead to frustration both in the projecting 


individual and in the object of projection. 


The following chapter will be concerned with the mechanism of 


sublimation. 
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wish to become a writer, for example, while his father wants him to 
become a lawyer. 

If, in the latter example, the boy should choose to work toward his 
own ideal, the parent will be frustrated; if the boy should follow his 
father's dictates, he may suffer years of frustrating monotony while in 
training as a lawyer, only to become a mediocre Success, or indeed 
eventually to toss aside his previous training and follow his own origi- 
nal desire in the matter. Thus both the child and the parent will have 
suffered losses, which need not have occurred but for the parent's 
unfortunate projection. 


SUMMARY 


PROJECTION involves the repression of an unacceptable mo- 
tive and the development of hypersensitivity to its operation in other 
persons or things. While displacement requires repression of only the 
conscious representation of an original object-cathexis, projection re- 
quires repression also of the conscious representation of an instrumental 
act by means of which gratification has been anticipated. Thus the in- 
dividual who employs displacement will remain aware of the nature 
of his motivation, while the individual who employs projection will 
not be able to recognize his repudiated motivation as his own, but will 
be able only to recognize its operation in other people. 

Motives that are commonly projected include love and sexuality, 
aggression and hostility, jealousy, fear and anxiety, and guilt and in- 
feriority feelings. The objects of projected motivation include other 
persons, animals, natural events, supernatural concepts, the self, and 
artistic creations. The psychotic manifestations of projection include 
delusions and hallucinations, 
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anxiety, through the projection of immature motives onto other per- 
sons. The objects of projection are frequently perceptually identified 
with the self. 

Projection depends upon repression, which in turn depends on the 
Operation of superego motivation, which in turn depends upon the 
process of developmental identification. Displaced motivation may sub- 
sequently be projected; and projected motivation may frequently be 
displaced from one object to another. 

Projection functions principally as a hindrance to human adjust- 
ment. Through the use of projection the ego functions will be re- 
stricted and human relations will become frustrating. Even the 
projection of ego-ideals may lead to frustration both in the projecting 


individual and in the object of projection. 
The following chapter will be concerned with the mechanism of 


sublimation. 
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Sublimation 


The suggestion that art, religion and social order originated in part 
in a contribution from the sexual instincts was represented by the 


opponents of analysis as a humiliation of the highest possessions of 
civilization. 


Warn a frustrated motive undergoes sublimation, the con- 
sciously represented motivation of the individual becomes highly ac- 
ceptable, and the expression of this motivation involves behavior that is 


accorded general social approval. For this reason, sublimation is re- 
garded as one of the most adaptive of the defenses, 


DEFINITION OF SUBLIMATION 


ACCORDING to Murray, the term sublimation “should be ap- 
plied to a form of substitution in which a primitive act o 
replaced by an act or cathection that is less crude and 
able." ? Freud, in discussing sexual sublimations, 
sublimation "both object and aim are chang: 
originally a sexual instinct finds satisfaction ins 
is no longer sexual but has a higher social or e 
Sublimation, then, may involve a chang 


r cathection is 
less objection- 
stated similarly that in 
ed, so that what was 
ome achievement which 
thical evaluation." 3 


€ in the aim of a motive 
1 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), V, 


? Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (New 
? Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), V, 132-3. 
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(the kind of action to be employed for gratification) or a change in 
object cathexis (displacement). 

The term sublimation may be defined as any transformation of a 
need integrate such that its expression will conform more adequately 
to the social values of the society. This transformation may involve a 
change in the aim or mode of action (instrumental act) that is em- 
ployed for gratification, or it may involve a change in the object. Thus, 
the aim of sexual intercourse may be changed to the aim of social con- 
versation, or the object of voyeurism may be changed from the female 


genitals to the beauty of nature. 
The term sublimation, as here defined and as currently employed, 


embraces many instances of displacement. It is probable, also, that in- 
stances of sublimation which involve changes in motivational aim may 


be subsumed under other defense mechanisms.* 


FORMS OF EXPRESSION 


s previousLy noted, sublimation may involve either a 


A 
ject cathexis. Freud 


transformation of aim or a transformation of ob 
has used the term ainr-inhibited impulses to refer to motives in which 
a transformation of aim—that is, a transformation of instrumental act 
—has occurred.® The sexual impulse, for example, was said to achieve 


partial gratification through preliminary activities, such as approaching 
conversation. Sublimations that involve 


and engaging another person in ubl i 
changes in object cathexis are, of course, special instances of displace- 
ment. "—— 

'The subsequent treatment will distinguish between these two 
classes of sublimations rmer as aim-sublimations 
and to the latter as object- 

In describing forms o 
particularly the psychosexua 
tions. 


by referring to the fo 


sublimations. 
f sublimated expression, we shall consider 


| sublimations and the aggressive sublima- 


Psychosexual Sublimations 
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can be accounted for in terms of the fact that sexual expression in a 
. : = E individual. 

direct form is nonessential for the organic survival of the individu 
The expression of warm, positive feelin 


gs toward other people 
may be regarded as having an erotic basis. 


- + » we have to conclude that all the feelin 
ship, trust and so forth which we expen 
connected with sexuality and have develo 
desires by an enfeebling of their sexual 
non-sensual they may appear in the forms 
scious self-perception. To begin with we knew none but sexual 
objects; psycho-analysis shows us that those persons whom in real 


life we merely respect or are fond of may be sexual objects to us 
in our unconscious minds still. 


85 of sympathy, friend- 
d in life are genetically 
ped out of purely sexual 
aim, however pure and 
they take on to our con- 


In other words, friendshi 
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by the doctor of the only pleasure left in his life regressed to the 
earliest autoerotic outlet and sucked his thumb.? 


Kissing, like smoking and chewing, may involve object-sublima- 
tion; kissing is, however, so recognizably erotic that it has been re- 
garded in some societies with abhorrence (through reaction forma- 
tion). 

Aim-sublimations of oral sexuality may take such forms as sarcasm, 
oratory, or poetry." In these activities the original act of sucking is no 
longer apparent. Acquisitiveness and greediness may also be included 
among the oral sublimations."" 

Among the sublimated expressions of anal erotism may be men- 
tioned the activities of the collector of stamps, of art objects, of match- 
books.” The collector is said to have sublimated his coprophilic or 
anal-retentive impulses. Painting and sculpture have also been inter- 
preted in this manner; these activities are said to be substitutes for the 
individual’s childhood desire to play with his own excretions." 

The preceding instances involve object-sublimations in particular; 
the most frequently mentioned aim-sublimations constitute the so- 
called anal character. 


The persons whom I am about to describe are remarkable for a 
regular combination of the three following peculiarities: they are 
exceptionally orderly, parsimonious, and obstinate. . . . “Orderly” 
comprises both bodily cleanliness and reliability and conscientious- 
ness in the performance of petty duties: the opposite of it would 
be “untidy” and “negligent.” “Parsimony” may be exaggerated up 
to the point of avarice; and obstinacy may amount to defiance, 
with which irascibility and vindictiveness may easily be associated. 
. . . Now anal erotism is one of those components of the instinct 
which in the course of evolution and in accordance with our 
present civilizing education has become useless for sexual aims; it 
would therefore be no very surprising result if these traits of order- 
liness, parsimony, and obstinacy, which are so prominent in per- 
wA. Å, Brill, Lectures on Psychoanalytic Psychiatry (New York, 1946), 
PP. 172-3. Reprinted by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1946, by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
* Ibid., p. 173. X = 
1? Karen Horney, New Ways in Psychoanalysis (New York, 1939), p. 54. 


"V Franz Alexander, Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis (New York, 1948), 
Perr, 


“ Horney, op. cit., p. 54. 
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sons who were formerly anal erotics, turned out to be Theart 
and most constant results of the sublimation of anal erotism. 


The trait of orderliness will, of course, involve, in epe iain with 
sublimation, a reaction formation against the original pleasurable ca- 
i ent. ‘ 
hr ome especially as regards the reproductive function, 
may be sublimated in the form of creative activities (art, = 
music, etc.) as well as in the form of Es agriculture, anima 
husbandry, and similar occupational activities." In sexual propagation 
a new organism is created; in artistic, literary, and Dm work iit 
new object of art or scientific knowledge emerges. The creative an 
productive activities of art, of agriculture, of Science, and of technol- 
ogy may be regarded as sublimated expressions of genital sexuality, 
since they eventuate in something new and since the newly created 
objects and ideas are “loved” by their creators, as a father might love 
his child. The practice of referring to such products of one's creative 
activity as "brain children" lends credence to this interpretation. 

Sublimated voyeurism, or sublimated sexual curiosity, 
manifested in the research activities of the scientist, in the news-gather- 
ing activities of the reporter, in the personality investigations of the 
clinical psychologist or the psychiatrist, and in the medical practice of 
the gynecologist. 


may be 


Specially combined unconscious drives may ... be sublimated 
in more specific directions: anatomic inquisitiveness and a desire 
for quasi-thaumaturgic powers to heal by the effective laying on 
of hands may combine in the unconscious motivations of a sur- 
geon, just as, perhaps, a somewhat different type of curiosity and 
quest for omnipotence May actuate a psychiatrist, , , „18 
Sublimated exhibitionism may 


be expressed in tendencies of the 
individual to “show off” his achievements, 


Sexual masochism may be sublimated in the form of the need to 
be humiliated—to assume the role of a “hen 


pecked” husband or a down- 
15 Freud, Collected Papers, II, 45-7. 
16 Alexander, op. cit., pP- 111, 113. 
17 Alexander, op. cit., Pe tire 
18 Jules H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry (Philadelphia, 
1946), p. 37. 
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trodden “Sad Sack" or "Caspar Milquetoast.” Sadism may be expressed 
in sublimated form as strong self-assertive or aggressive-dominative 
tendencies; it may be expressed occupationally in the practice of medi- 
cine or dentistry, in the work of the business executive, or in the func- 
tion of a military officer or prison guard.” 

The incestuous sexual attachment that is said to occur during the 
Oedipal phase may be manifested, in one of its sublimated forms, as 
reverence for motherhood or respect for authority. 

The desire for children, which Freud has interpreted as an object- 
sublimation of “penis-envy,” ^ may undergo further sublimation, so 
that it will be perceived as a need to minister to the wants of dependent 
individuals. This sublimated motivation may then be expressed in the 
activities of the teacher, the nurse, the social worker, or the humani- 
tarian. 

Sublimated male homosexuality, according to Richards, may be 
expressed in “activities that are essentially feminine, such as in art, in 
nursing, in hairdressing, in dancing, or in interior decorating. In the 
same way the truly homosexual woman may sublimate her basic im- 
pulses in activities that are essentially masculine.” s 


Aggressive Sublimations 


The sublimation of aggressive motivation may take the form of 
any occupational or nonoccupational activity that expresses aggression 
against acceptable objects or that expresses aggression ina subtle or 
indirect manner. In other words, aggressive motivation, like sexual 
motivation, may undergo either object-sublimation or aim-sublimation. 

Object-sublimations of aggression have already been treated in the 
discussion of displacement (Chap. XII). These may include such activi- 
ties as social reform, aggressive sports, and occupational functions that 
express aggression against acceptable objects—fighting against crime 
and evil, conquering natural elements, etc. 


Aggressive sports are sublimations of destructive, competitive, and 
. . In sports like boxing and wrestling 


even homicidal impulses. . À 
more obvious than 


the original desire to injure one's opponent 1$ 
in tennis, golf, or chess.” 


3 Horney, op. cit., pp. Sich, — 

? Freud, New Introductory Lectures . . - » PP- . 

SEE W. Richards, Modern Clinical Psychology (New York, 140 p. 108. 
Reprinted by permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Copyright, 1946, 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

22 Alexander, op. cit., pp. 110-11. 
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Aggressive sports, to some extent, and fighting against social evils, 
to an even greater extent, involve aim-sublimation as well as object- 
sublimation: the kind of activity that is expressed in relation to the 
new object is different from the kind that was originally intended for 
the frustrating agent from which aggression has been displaced.” : 

There are certain occupations, however, that involve little aim- 
sublimation—little change in the kind of activity aimed at the objects 
of aggression. For example, the butcher or the slaughterhouse worker 
may do to animals what he unconsciously might wish to do to frus- 
trating people. Perhaps the same might be said of the professional sol- 

dier, who is engaged to kill the enemy (rather than to kill the people 
who actually frustrate him). 

Aim-sublimations of aggression (with or without concurrent ob- 
ject-sublimation) will include all of the subtle or indirect methods of 
injuring other people or things. Our discussion of aggression (Chap. V) 
has already treated some of the forms of aggressive sublimation, such 


as the use of verbal (instead of physical) attacks and the use of aggres- 
sive fantasies. 


DYNAMIC INTERRELATIONS WITH ANXIETY 


PREVIOUS discussions have in 
nisms are based on anxiety, 
selves will, in turn, function 
alization holds for sublimati 


dicated that defensive mecha- 
and that the defensive mechanisms them- 
as sources of further anxiety. This gener- 
on as well as for the other defenses, 


Anxiety as a Basis of Sublimation 


23 After one has come to 


I hate certain kinds of “evils,” 
may, of course, be interpreted a: 


the evils themselves 
s the agents of frustration, 


JB ui 
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Sublimation as a Basis of Anxiety 


While it is clear that sublimation has its source in anxiety and that 
sublimation will function for the relief of anxiety, the case is not so 
clear for the conception of sublimation as a basis of anxiety. It follows 
from the definition of sublimation that it may be expected to be one 
of the most adequate and stable of the defenses: by definition, sublima- 
tion is an evaluational concept that implies the modification of motives 
to bring them into accord with the moral values of society. It would 
appear, then, that the use of sublimation should not lead to social frus- 
trations or to disturbances in the individual's relations with other 
people. 

Probably, however, sublimation will lead to frustration and anxiety 
when this process is carried to too great an extreme. Murray, for ex- 
ample, has pointed out that the sexual sublimations occurring during 
adolescence should change from “ethereal romanticism to physical ob- 
jectification.” * In other words, sublimations of sexuality (especially 
of mature genital sexuality), and perhaps also of aggression, may be 
carried so far and become so firmly entrenched that they will later 
function as fixations, to the detriment of progressive adjustment. The 
individual whose sublimations have been carried to their extreme may, 
therefore, be looked upon as impractical—as a dreamer or an eccentric. 
To this extent, then, sublimation may function as a source of anxiety. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER DEFENSES 


THE piscusston of sublimation has already indicated some 
of the interrelations that occur between this mechanism and other 
mechanisms of defense. Sublimation is dynamically interrelated with 
repression, with fixation and regression, with perceptual identification, 
With developmental identification, with displacement, and with projec- 
tion, as well as with other defenses that have not yet been described. 


Repression 

When a motive undergoes sublimative transformation, either its 
original aim or its original object-cathexis must undergo repression. 
That is, sublimation involves the repression of certain aspects of unac- 
ceptable motivation, and the substitution in consciousness of a modifica- 
tion acceptable socially and personally. 3 


?! Murray, op. cit., p. 394- 
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Fixation and Regression 


At the time when a motive first undergoes sublimation, the subli- 
mation may be regarded as a socialized progression; the motive has 
been modified to conform with social expectations. In this sense, at 
least, sublimation involves the antithesis of fixation or regression. But 
a sublimation may become fixated, so that in time it will come to be 
regarded as a manifestation of immaturity; and, according to Murray, 
"sublimation may be an escape and, in that sense, a regression.” * 

It is questionable whether sublimation, as an evaluative concept, 
should be applied to instances that involve fixation or regression, except 
perhaps in the case of a temporary regression (e.g., the sublimative 
expression of aggression through sports or hobbies). 

Fixation may be at the basis of certain subli 
psychosexual fixations at pregenital levels of 


dergo sublimation, and thus become unobjectio 
sonality.”° 


mations. For example, 
development may un- 
nable in the mature per- 


Perceptual Identification 


Object-sublimations involve 
nally cathected object with an a 
ple, the man who vents his agg 
sciously) identify the ball with 
him, or with a competitor who 
he had hoped to get for himself, 

Aim-sublimations involv 


perceptual identification of the origi- 
cceptable substitute object. For exam- 
ression onto a golf ball may (uncon- 
the boss who has recently humiliated 
has just gained an important contract 


Developmental Identification 


It is likely that sublimation involves nothing more than the substi- 
tution of ego-ideal motivation for 


; ega sexual, aggressive, and other forms 
of id motivation. And, as we have sı 


235 Murray, op. cit, P- 394. 


? Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis (New York, 
30-1. 


1949), pp. 
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of the Oedipus complex, for example, Freud has suggested such an 
interpretation. 


The object cathexes [of the Oedipus complex] are given up and 
replaced by identification. The authority of the father or the 
parents is introjected into the ego and there forms the kernel of 
the super-ego, which takes its severity from the father, perpetuates 
his prohibition against incest, and so insures the ego against a re- 
currence of the libidinal object-cathexis. The libidinal trends be- 
longing to the Oedipus-complex are in part desexualized and sub- 
limated, which probably happens with every transformation into 
identification; in part they are inhibited in their aim and changed 
into affectionate feelings. . . ” 

This excerpt suggests strongly that Freud believed the process of 
developmental identification to involve the substitution of ego-ideals 
in place of personal sexual objects (in this case, the parents) who have 
become unacceptable objects for sexual cathexis—though remaining 
Suitable objects for aim-inhibited sexual cathexis (that is, for affection- 
ate feelings). It is even possible to interpret the aim-inhibited impulses 
(affectionate feelings, etc.) as ego-ideals (positive psychogenic mo- 
tives), 


Displacement 

The previous discussion has distinguished between aim-sublima- 
tions and object-sublimations; as we have seen, the latter are instances 
of displacement. Such displacements are termed sublimations in view 
of their social acceptance; sublimation becomes merely an evaluative 
Concept. In other words, socially acceptable displacements are termed 
Object-sublimations. 


Projection 
Sublimation may, in certain instances, function in combination 
With projection. The reformer may be one who has sublimated his ag- 
Bression (having displaced it onto "evil") and who has projected some 
of his own “evil” impulses onto mankind in general or onto special 
Stoups of mankind. Religious leaders of the humanitarian stamp may 
have sublimated their affectionate impulses (having displaced them 
Onto “humanity”) and, at the same time, may have projected their 
evil” impulses onto mankind; thus, out of love for humanity, they 
Sttive to rid the people of their “evil” impulses. 
? Freud, Collected Papers, Il, 273. (Italics mine.) 
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SUBLIMATION AND FUNCTIONAL AUTONOMY 


SUBLIMATION has been defined in the early part of this 
chapter as a concept implying that some degree of gratification of the 
original motive will continue to be achieved in terms of its sublimative 
transformation. Some degree of sexual gratification, for example, is ex- 
pected to occur as a function of such aim-inhibited expressions as social 
conversation and affectionate feelings. 

The concept of functional autonomy, on the other hand, implies 
that psychogenic motives will function independently of the biogenic 
motives associated with their original development—that psychogenic 
gratification will occur without any accompanying gratification of a 
more fundamental need. 

Thus we have in the concepts of sublimation and of functional 
autonomy what seem to be mutually exclusive contradictions. It ap- 
pears that if the sublimation concept possesses validity, then the con- 
cept of functional autonomy must be invalid; and it appears that if the 
concept of functional autonomy is valid, then the concept of sublima- 
tion must be invalid. 

Masserman, in support of the sublimation concept, has implied 
that psychogenic motives will continue throughout life to function, 
instrumentally, for the satisfaction of more basic needs. 


For instance, the student may have begun to wonder whether any 
of his *physiologic needs" were really being satisfied by reading 
this book, yet a little reflection will, perhaps, dispel some of his 
justifiable misgivings. Thus: why is he reading this book? To gain, 
or at any rate seek, knowledge. To what end? To be a more 
capable—or at least a more widely read—psychologist, physician, 
social worker or whatever. But why be one? Here the replies may 
consist of protestations, more or less vehement or sincere, that the 
reader wants to prepare himself for future research, enlighten the 
current darkness of his chosen field, serve suffering humanity, and 
so on. But further and franker introspection will reveal that be- 
neath such rationalizations lie somewhat more mundane, though 
still quite complex strivings. These may be actuated by desires for 
prestige, financial gain, opportunities for marriage, a favorable en- 
vironment for a future family and other quite realistic—and withal 
quite human—motivations. Finally, even these “social” strivings, 
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however displaced, rationalized or sublimated, can be traced to 
more nearly elemental sexual or parental drives, and lastly, needs 
for sustenance, shelter, protection from injury and other such 
physiologic determinants as emerge when the core of our living is 
stripped of its multiple-faceted social adaptations and verbal em- 
bellishments. True, what civilization we have is comprised of these 
cultural deviations and elaborations of our basic needs, and studies 
of such processes are rightly of paramount concern to the social 
Sciences. . , 2% 


Allport, however, who was the author of the concept of functional 
autonomy, regards sublimation as a concept of doubtful validity. 


s (1) As applied to highly specific organic tensions (hunger, 
need for oxygen, or physiological sex processes) the concept has 
absolutely no applicability. . . . Local segmental tensions can only 
be relieved in ways specifically suited to them. (2) As applied to 
the distraction of attention from an unwelcome interest—by keep- 
ing otherwise occupied—the concept is really a misnomer. One 
reduces anger by leaving the scene of provocation and taking up 
some absorbing occupation, not by sublimation, but through a 
redirection of attention and interest. (3) As applied to the fa- 
tiguing out of generalized concurrent tensions accompanying a 
specific state of unrest, the doctrine has more merit. The diffuse 
somatic restlessness induced by thirst, sexual desire, and the like 
can often be reduced by irrelevant activity that fatigues the or- 
ganism as a whole. (The specific segmental tension however is not 
directly relieved by such activity.) (4) Asa still more complex 
concept, implying that an individual may without serious conflict 
forego some specific gratification, provided that he finds other 
sources of equal satisfaction, sublimation is a useful doctrine. In 
such instances, the individual simply disregards his unfulfilled de- 
sires, letting them atrophy, or repressing them without disaster, in 
the interest of an alternative plan of life that satisfies not these 
desires but satisfies him as a whole man. But in such a case the 
original psychoanalytic definition of the term is violated, for the 
individual is zot sublimating the original energy at all. He is busy 
doing something quite different, namely, leading a sanisiying life 
in spite of the lack of fulfillment of a certain desire.” 


38 M: . Cit., p. 106. $ z 
29 Seat ee ot P Personality: a Psycbological Interpretation (New 


York, 1937), p. 185 n. 
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Mowrer has likewise expressed dissatisfaction with the concept of 
sublimation, and has replaced it with the concept of substitution. 


. . . Freud wrote voluminously about a highly questionable proc- 
ess which he termed sublimation. . . . A more felicitous concep- 
tion is that of substitution, the process of replacing immediate, 
infantile, organic pleasures by the more enduring satisfactions 
which come from a sense of full and responsible observation of 
the rules and principles governing the activities of family, com- 
munity, state, nation, and of the human enterprise generally. In so 
accepting these rules and principles, one wins back to a fuller and 
more assured satisfaction of even the instinctual needs than seems 
possible in any other pattern of existence. . . ° 


The views of Allport and of Mowrer will be seen to be consistent 
with our present interpretation of sublimation as the substitution of 
ego-ideals for id motivation. In a general way, as suggested by Mowrer 
in the preceding excerpt, such a substitution may serve as a basis for 
the achievement of living conditions in which the biogenic motives 
will be assured satisfaction; and this point of view is not appreciably 
different from that which was expressed by Masserman, as quoted 
above. This indirect form of gratification, however, seems not to be 
what Freud had in mind when he used the term sublimation, since the 
term implied repression of the motive as it functioned prior to its sub- 
limative transformation. 

The contradiction that is seemingly implicit in the terms sublima- 
tion and functional autonomy can probably be resolved in terms of 
Allport's fourth application—that sublimation involves repression of id 
motives and the substitution of psychogenic motives whose gratifica- 
tion serves to satisfy the whole person. 

This interpretation seems to be consistent with Freud's usage of 
the term sexual to imply any instance of positive cathexis: the over-all 
intention of the organism will be the same, whether it be carried out by 
sexual union of the genitals or by verbal and other indirect modes of 
communion with persons and things. Similarly, the total intention of 
the organism will be the same, whether it be expressed through physical 
assault on a person or through verbal assault against "sin" or “evil.” 


800, Hobart Mowrer, "Learning Theory and the Neurotic Paradox,” in 
Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics, O. Hobart Mowrer (New York, 
1950), pp- 528-9. (Reprinted from American Journal of Ortbopsycbiatry, 18 [1948], 
571—610.) Reprinted by permission of American Journal of Orthopsychiatry and 
The Ronald Press Company. Copyright, 1948, by American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, 1950, by The Ronald Press Company. 
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This total intention—the satisfaction of the whole person—seems 
to be all that is implied by the conception that sublimation involves 
substitute gratification of motives. 

No contradiction, then, need be implied between the concepts of 
sublimation and functional autonomy, if sexuality is understood to 
imply all instances of positive cathexis, if aggression is understood to 
imply all instances of negative-destructive cathexis, and if fear is un- 
derstood to imply all instances of negative-escape cathexis.** 

If the concepts of functional autonomy and sublimation cannot 
adequately be reconciled, even in terms of the conception just men- 
tioned, then it appears that, of the two concepts, functional autonomy, 
rather than sublimation, should be rejected. If we analyze the need in- 
tegrate (or the motive) into its components—that is, into a need, an 
instrumental act, and an object—it appears that the zeed aspect of a 
motive cannot be learned. In other words, the need must be a funda- 
mental biogenic aspect of all motives. 

When only the need (without an instrumental act or an object) is 
represented in consciousness, anxiety will be experienced; but, on the 
basis of learning, this anxiety may acquire substitute instrumental acts 
and substitute objects for its relief or gratification. Psychogenic motives 
Will, then, always consist of a basic core of biogenic need-tension (anx- 
iety) which has been psychogenically connected with conscious repre- 
Sentations (anticipations) of a gratifying instrumental act and a gratify- 
ing object. 

In terms of this conception, sublimation, rather than functional 
autonomy, can be regarded as the more adequate concept relating to 
psychogenic motivation.” Whenever a psychogenic motive is gratified, 
it will necessarily relieve an underlying biogenic need-tension in rela- 
tion to an instrumental act and an object that have been acquired (ca- 


thected) on the basis of learning. 


?! This controversy between adherents of sublimation and adherents of func- 


tional autonomy may be seen as an instance of failure to note that different levels 

Of abstraction are taken for granted by the adherents of the two points of view. 
ertainly sublimation of sexuality does not frequently yield genital, oral, or anal 

satisfaction of a direct kind, but it yields sexual satisfaction on the higher level of 

abstraction, in the sense of establishing pleasurable relations with a positively 

cathected object. One doesn't kill one’s father by writing a book espousing atheism, 
ut one destroys or nullifies, for some at least, the “faith of onr (a . 

82 Not only sublimation, however, but also the other de sive modi buone 
of a motive will always involve psychogenic transformations o instrumental acts 
and objects in order to achieve gratification of the biogenic need-tension. T- 

% The principle of regression to biogenic motivation seems, Y terms of this 
analysis, either to be invalid or to be improperly 


named. When "regression to 
iogenie motivation” occurs, it occurs through the fact that many psychogenic 
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ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 


SUBLIMATION, especially of sexual motivation, was said by 
Freud to function as an important basis of human achievement. 


This very incapacity in the sexual instinct to yield full satisfaction 
as soon as it submits to the first demands of culture becomes the 
source . . . of the grandest cultural achievements, which are 
brought to birth by ever greater sublimation of the components of 
the sexual instinct. For what motive would induce man to put his 
sexual energy to other uses if by any disposal of it he could obtain 
fully satisfying pleasure? He would never let go of this pleasure 
and would make no further progress.** 


It is probable that a similar statement could be made concerning the 
sublimation of aggression and fear. 

Sublimation may be regarded as a frequent outcome of plus-plus 
conflicts; such being the case, sublimation should be expected to bring 
satisfaction to the individual who employs this method of defense: for, 
whichever choice occurs in a plus-plus conflict situation, the outcome 
will be gratifying. 

Specifically, the conflict that underlies sublimation requires a 
choice between biogenic gratification and gratification of an ego-ideal. 
Sublimation, as we have seen, involves acting in conformity with the 
ego-ideal, while repudiating the biogenic motive. This may account for 
the high social evaluation that is accorded sublimation as a defensive 
process. 

If sublimation commonly depends upon a plus-plus conflict, this 
implies that sublimation will be fostered when maximum emphasis is 
placed upon providing the child with desirable alternatives for his dis- 
approved behavior. Rather than shouting “Don’t” and administering 
severe punishment, the parent should help the child to discover socially 
approved ways of attaining satisfaction. 


instrumental acts have become, on the basis of changed circumstances, extremely 
inappropriate as indirect means of insuring gratification of organic needs. Under 
normal conditions, being a “moral” individual with high ideals of achievement will 
insure satisfaction of the basic needs; but, under conditions of social and economic 
distress, these psychogenic values will become maladaptive or relatively useless. 
“Regression to biogenic motivation,” then, will actually amount to a substitution 
of relatively crude and direct instrumental acts for relatively sophisticated and 
refined instrumental acts. In other words, it will involve regression to more primi- 
ive psychogenic motivation. 

inda: a Freud, Collected Papers, IV, 216, 
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SUMMARY 


SUBLIMATION involves a transformation in the aim (instru- 
mental act) or in the object of a motive, so that its expression will con- 
form to the dominant values of society. 

Motives that are commonly sublimated include the sexual impulses 
and the aggressive impulses. Warm feelings of friendship and affection 
may be regarded as aim-sublimations of sexuality. 

Secondary narcissism, expressed as devotion to ego-ideals, may in- 
volve object-sublimations of primary narcissism. Oral impulses may 
gain sublimative expression through smoking, chewing gum, kissing, 
Sarcasm, oratory, poetry, etc. Anal impulses may be expressed in sub- 
limated form as the "anal character," or as collecting, painting and 
Sculpture, etc. 

Genital sexuality may gain sublimative gratification through such 
activities as art, literature, music, gardening, agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, science, and technology. 

Sublimated voyeurism may take the form of scientific research, 
news-gathering, or the investigations of clinical psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. Exhibitionism may take the form of displaying one's achieve- 
Ments or seeking fame. 

Sexual masochism may be sublimated in the form of a need to be 
humiliated; while sadism may take the form of aggressive-dominative 
activities, or of such occupations as medicine and dentistry. 

Incestuous erotism may be sublimated to become reverence for 
Motherhood or respect for authority. Sublimated homosexuality may 
be manifested in activities that belong, by custom, to the sex role of the 
Opposite sex. 

Aggressive sublimations involve the expression of aggressive moti- 
Vation in subtle or indirect ways. Object-sublimations may include such 
activities as social reform, aggressive sports, conquering natural ele- 
ments, and working as a butcher or professional soldier. Aim-sublima- 
tions may involve verbal attack or aggressive fantasies. 

Anxiety functions as the basis of sublimative transformations; were 
it not for the occurrence of anxiety, the original motive would achieve 
expression without undergoing any transformation. If sublimation is 
Carried to the extreme of “impracticality,” or if it becomes too firmly 
fixated, sublimation may become a basis of anxiety—though, by defini- 
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tion, sublimation can be expected to become the source of only a mini- 
mum of anxiety. 

Sublimation may occur in combination with any or all of the other 
defensive mechanisms. 

"There seems to be no necessary contradiction between the con- 
cepts of sublimation and of functional autonomy. If sexuality is inter- 
preted as equivalent to positive cathexis, if hostility is interpreted as 
equivalent to negative-destructive cathexis, and if fear is interpreted as 
equivalent to negative-escape cathexis, then the concepts of sublimation 
and functional autonomy may, at a high level of abstraction, be re- 
garded as equivalent concepts. If, however, a choice need be made be- 
tween the two concepts, there is reason to regard sublimation as the 
more uscful. 

Sublimation has been regarded as an important basis of civilized 
human achievements. The parent may foster sublimation by providing 
the child with sympathetic guidance in the choice of acceptable, to re- 
place unacceptable, forms of gratification. 

The mechanism of reaction formation will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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cuaprer Fifteen 


Reaction Formation 


. whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 


other also, 


W HEN reaction formation occurs, the individual’s con- 
d degree of defensive modifica- 


dividual will be replaced by 
formation, then, the in- 


scious motivation will undergo a marke 
tion. A motive that is unacceptable to the in 


Its conscious opposite. By means of reaction 
dividual can deny the nature of his fundamental motivation, so that the 


demands of his conscience will seem to him to be the main determinants 
of his behavior. In a very real sense, as we shall see, reaction formation 
involves the substitution of conscience (negative superego-motivation) 


for positive id-motivation. 


DEFINITION AND DIFFERENTIATION 


wate both sublimation and reaction formation involve 
Modifications in conscious motivation—while both involve the substitu- 
tion of superego motivation for id motivation—they may be clearly 
differentiated on the basis of the kinds of superego motivation they in- 


* Matthew v-39. 
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volve. Undoing and compromise formation, which resemble these proc- 
esses in certain respects, will also be defined in this section. 


Reaction Formation 


Reaction formation involves the defensive transformation (in con- 
sciousness) of a motive into its opposite. *When a repressed impulse is 
replaced by another impulse of character opposite or antagonistic to it, 
we speak of reaction formation." * 

In other words, when reaction formation occurs, an unacceptable 
nced-integrate, as it is represented in consciousness, will be transformed 
into a need integrate of opposite intention; the original impulse in rela- 
tion to a particular object (or in relation to all objects in a general cate- 
gory) will undergo repression, and this will be replaced in conscious- 
ness by an opposite impulse in relation to the object (or in relation to 
all objects in a general category ).? 

Thus, a sexual impulse in relation to homosexual objects may be 
replaced by conscious disgust in relation to homosexual objects; ag- 
gressive impulses toward animals may be replaced by excessive kindness 
toward animals; or sexual impulses that are directed toward the mother- 
in-law may be transformed into conscious antagonism. 


Reaction Formation as Differentiated from Sublimation 


Both sublimation and reaction formation involve modifications of 
conscious motivation. In the case of sublimation, the modification in the 
aim or in the object of a motive will be just sufficient to permit gratifi- 
cation with a minimum of anxiety; that is, some degree of gratification 
of the original motive will be achieved through gratification of its sub- 
stitute. Thus sexual gratification in some degree may be achieved 
through the social interactions of friendship. 

In the case of reaction formation, however, there occurs a firm, 
conscious denial of the motive itself, as well as of any motivation that 
the individual can consciously interpret as a remote substitute for the 
original. For example, a reaction formation against sexual impulses may 


2 Thomas M. French, "Clinical Approach to the Dynamics of Behavior," in 
Personality and tbe Bebavior Disorders, J. McV. Hunt, ed. (New York, 1944), 
p. 263. g . 5 X AORA ] 2. 

3 Reaction formation, like aim-sublimation, involves a transformation in the 
instrumental act, while the need and the object remain relatively unchanged. When 
reaction formation occurs, the original instrumental act is replaced in consciousness 
by an instrumental act of opposite intention; a negative instrumental act is sub- 
stituted for a positive one, or a positive instrumental act is substituted for a nega- 


tive one. 
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be manifested as a frigid aloofness in regard to other people, whereas a 
sublimation of sexual impulses may be manifested as pleasurable warmth 
toward other people. 

Perhaps the clearest differentiation between sublimation and reac- 
tion formation may be made in terms of the kind of motivation that is 
substituted for the original conscious motivation. 

Sublimation involves the substitution of positive motivation for 
positive motivation, or of negative motivation for negative motivation; 
but reaction formation involves the substitution of negative motivation 
for positive motivation, or of positive motivation for negative motiva- 
tion, 

When sexuality undergoes sublimation, for example, the individual 
will remain aware of positive motivation in some form; but when reac- 
tion formation occurs in relation to sexuality, the individual will be- 
come conscious of negative motivation (hostility, fear, or a combina- 
tion of hostility and fear) in relation to sexual acts or sexual objects. 


Undoing 

Undoing was described by Freud in his book, The Problem of 
Anxiety. Freud discussed this process in connection with isolation, 
which represents a sort of halfway point between suppression and re- 
pression, Freud regarded undoing and reaction formation as the de- 
fensive processes most characteristic of the obsessive or compulsive 
Neurosis, 

Undoing, like reaction formation, involves replacing a behavior 
tendency by its opposite. But whereas reaction formation refers to a 
modification in conscious motivation, undoing refers to a motor act, an 
act that cancels or nullifies the significance ofa preceding act. Reaction 
formation involves a relatively continuous perception of motivation op- 
posite in tendency to the motivation that has been repressed; but un- 
doing involves a succession of acts that are of opposite significance. 


[Undoing] . . . is a kind of negative magic which by means of a 
motor symbolism would “blow away,” as it were, not the conse- 
quences of an event (an impression, an experience), but the event 
itself. . . . In compulsion neurosis . . - the individual's second act 
abr ogates or nullifies the first, in such manner that it is as though 
neither had taken place, whereas in reality both have done so. ..- 
The effort at “undoing” finds its reflection in the sonnel sphere in 
the resolve to treat an occurrence as 707 arrive. « « + 


*Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Anxiety (New York, 1936), pP- 53-4 
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Thus, in normal life, undoing may be said to occur when the indi- 
vidual, after having been overtly aggressive toward another person, be- 
haves on the next occasion with excessive kindness and courtesy, with- 
out bothering to apologize for his previous behavior. 


Compromise Formation 


Compromise formation is manifested by neurotic symptoms that 
represent simultaneously, or successively, the gratification of opposite 
or incompatible motives. 


[The symptoms] . . . are in fact . . . the effects of compromises 
between two opposed tendencies, acting on one another; they rep- 
resent both that which is repressed, and also that which has ef- 
fected the repression-and has co-operated in bringing them about. 
The representation of either one or another of these two factors 
may predominate in the symptom, but it happens very rarely that 
one of them is absent altogether. In hysteria a collaboration of the 
two tendencies in one symptom is usually achieved. In the obses- 
sional neurosis the two parts are often distinct: the symptom is 
then a double one and consists of two successive actions which 
cancel each other.* 


The concept of compromise formation, then, seems to include the 
concept of undoing: while undoing refers to the successive gratification 
of opposed tendencies, compromise formation may refer either to the 
successive or to the simultaneous gratification of opposed ( conflicting) 
tendencies. 

Both compromise formation and undoing involve symptoms or 
symptomatic acts that symbolize the gratification of opposing motives. 
Compromise formation and undoing may be regarded as simultaneous 
or successive expressions of both sublimation and reaction formation; 
they symbolize gratification and renunciation of unacceptable motiva- 
tion. 


5 Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis (New York, 
1935), p- 265. , : -— 

5 From the point of view of the individual's unacceptable motivation, sub- 
limation involves a disguised form of gratification, while reaction formation in- 
volves a renunciation. From the point of View of the substituted. conscious 
motivation, both sublimation and reaction formation involve gratification. All be- 
havior may be regarded as involving compromise formation, since any instance of 
behavior must gratify a combination of different motives, some of which are 
contradictory to other motives in the total pattern. 
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FORMS OF EXPRESSION 


Britt has referred to reaction formation—the expression 
of a tendency that is the opposite of an original impulse—as a “dam of 
civilization,” since it functions to prevent an unacceptable impulse from 
breaking through to overt expression. Sexuality and aggression are 
most commonly involved in reaction formation. 


Reaction Formations against Psychosexual Impulses 


Reaction formation is one of the principal defensive measures em- 
ployed against anxiety stemming from sexual conflicts. It represents 
the conquest of pleasurable anticipation by the moral forces of the cul- 
ture. The sexual impulses become associated with attitudes of disgust, 
shame, ctc. 

Pregenital impulses, especially, lose their pleasurable qualities 
through reaction formation. 


The sexual feelings of these infantile years would on the one hand 
be unusable, since the procreating functions are postponed—this is 
the chief character of the latency period; on the other hand, they 
would as such be perverse, as they would emanate from erogenous 
zones and from impulses which in the individual's course of de- 
velopment could only evoke a feeling of displeasure. They, there- 
fore, awaken psychic counter-forces (feelings of reaction), which 
build up the . . . psychical dams of disgust, shame, and morality.* 


Reaction formation against pleasures connected with the oral zone 
may be expressed as a loss of appetite, as verbal taciturnity (reaction 
formation against an oral sublimation), or as a feeling of disgust in re- 
lation to kissing, smoking, or chewing gum. Brill has pointed out, for 
example, that the Japanese, unlike modern Americans, abhor kissing; 
Rodin’s famous statue, titled “The Kiss,” was said to have caused a riot 
When it was put on display in Tokyo.” 

The oral-incorporative attitude of dependenc 
fested in infancy as dependence on an adult for the satisfaction of all 
needs, especially of the need for milk—is in conflict with the ego-ideals 


e—which is mani- 


TA. A. Brill, Lectures on Psychoanalytic Psychiatry (New York, 1946), 
P. 217, i f Sex,” in The Basi 

8 Sigmund Freud, “Three Contributions to the Theory o: ien e Basic 
Writing; of Sigmund Freud, A. A. Brill, ed. (New York, 1938), p. 584. 

? Brill, op. cit., P. 174- 
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of most adults; the reaction formation against it may take the form of 
exaggerated self-sufficiency, social aloofness, or independence of at- 
titude.^ The reaction formation against greediness, which is a sub- 
limative manifestation of oral erotism, may take the form of excessive 
generosity." 

Reaction formations against anal erotism—against coprophilia, or 
the delight in one’s own excrement or in dirtiness—will be manifested 
in the form of excessive orderliness, excessive cleanliness, and excessive 
neatness, along with disgust at the sight or thought of anything un- 
clean.” Such a reaction formation is usually implied when a person is 
said to be “nasty nice.” 


Feelings of revulsion and shame may have been instilled in [the 
infant] by repeated severe reproofs for his dirty habits. As a result 
of excessive discipline, he may eventually become overfastidious, 
and his exaggerated nicety may extend to many things. It may 
show itself, for example, in excessively precise speech or in absurd 
fussiness about trivial matters, such as a speck on the garment or 
on the skin (misophobia). Later in life, his reaction formation 
might extend to disgusting sights and show itself in tendencies to 
vomit or in feelings of nausea. . . .* 


Reaction formations against mature genital sexuality may be ex- 
pressed in the form of exaggerated disgust or loathing at the mention or 
the thought of sexual expression; or they may take the form of militant 
opposition to “vice” in any of its various categories. 


These are the persons who frequently hold high moral standards 
and preach them in and out of season, are militant in opposing pub- 
lic dance halls, houses of prostitution, abortion, and birth-control 
measures. They censor the overt expression of sex in movies, books 
and plays, regarding such expression as unmoral and filthy. 


Among adolescents, reaction formation against sex may be mani- 


1? Karen Horney, New Ways in Psycboanalysis (New York, 1939), p. 26; 

Percival M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Human Adjustment (New York, 1946), 
. 427- . 
» 31 Horney, op. cit, p. 66. 

3?Franz Alexander, Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis (New York, 1948), 
pp- 98, 105; Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycbo-Analysis (New 
York, 1933), P. 140. s . : 

13 J, E. Wallace Wallin, Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene 
(New York, 1949), p. 294- Reprinted by permission of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. Copyright, 1935, 1949, by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

"oM Symonds, op. cit., p- 432- 
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fested as “touchiness” in regard to “necking” or in regard to the verbal 
discussion of sex; it may even extend to the avoidance of social contact 
with persons of the opposite sex. 

Reaction formation against homosexuality may be expressed as a 
certain degree of misanthropy, with the avoidance, as much as possible, 
of companionable relations with members of one’s own sex. The indi- 
vidual who feels uncomfortable when in the presence of persons of his 
own sex may be so on the basis of such a reaction formation. 

Freud believed that delusions of persecution, which occur as a 
major symptom of paranoia, are based on a reaction formation against 
homosexual impulses, with the subsequent projection of the trans- 
formed impulses onto another person. 


We consider . . . that what lies at the core of the conflict in cases 
of paranoia among males is a homosexual wish-phantasy of loving a 
man... 


The proposition “I (a man) love him" is contradicted by: 
(a) Delusions of persecution; for it loudly asserts: “I do not 
love him—I bate him." i 
This contradiction . . . cannot, however, become conscious 
to a paranoiac in this form. . . - Consequently the proposition “I 
hate him” becomes transformed by projection into another one: 
"He hates (persecutes) 77e, which will justify me in hating him.” 
And thus the unconscious feeling . . - makes its appearance as 
though it were the consequence of an external perception: . 
“I do not love him—I bate him, because HE PERSECUTES ME.’ 
Observation leaves room for no doubt that the persecutor is 


15 

some one who was once loved. . - - 

Against sadistic tendencies, the reaction formation may ee 
Pressed as excessive kindliness. Against masochistic tendencies, whic 
ordinarily involve enjoyment of suffering, the reaction mg may 
assert itself as conscious resentment that one is required to suiter so 
much indi . ili ion. 

gnity and humiliation. . B 
c reaction 
Modesty shyness, or shame may be the expression ofa i 
, , A : 
formati A STE dencies; ^ while against voyeurism 
mation against exhibitionistic tendencies; jenen 
the reaction formation may be manifested as disgust or lac’ ty 
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Puritanism or asceticism may be regarded as a reaction formation 
against the desire to experience any form of pleasure (which, in Freud's 
view, is the equivalent of sexuality). Anna Freud has emphasized that 
ascetic reactions often function as a major defense against the powerful 
sexual impulses of adolescence.” 

Freud has taken the position that superego motives arise as reaction 
formations against the Oedipus complex. 


The significance of the Oedipus complex began to grow to gi- 
gantic proportions and it looked as though social order, morals, 
justice and religion had arisen together in the primaeval ages of 
mankind as reaction-formations against the Oedipus complex.” 


This is a significant point which will be discussed in a subsequent sec- 
tion. 


Reaction Formations against Aggressive Impulses 


Aggressive impulses cannot, in view of societal prohibitions, be ex- 
pressed in their crude forms. One means of keeping them under con- 
trol is provided by reaction formation. After a reaction formation 
against aggressive impulses has occurred, the individual will behave to- 
ward frustrating agents as if their behavior were gratifying. Instead of 
hostility, he will express tenderness; instead of hate, he will express 
love; instead of irritability, he will express patience and politeness; in- 
stead of belligerence, he will express submissiveness and humility.” 


The camp counselor . . . is afraid of his impulse to beat up the 
unbearably cocky ten-year-old; hence he maintains before his own 
eyes the self-picture of a benign, ever-patient father. If holding up 
this picture is not sufficient to quell the opposing images, he overtly 
enacts the role of the patient, loving observer, lives as an impossibly 
patient and forgiving person; the other boys and visitors at the 


camp wonder how he can ever maintain his equanimity in the face 
of such irritations. . . .” 


Reaction formations against hostility remind us of “passive resist- 
ance,” as it was practiced by Gandhi, and indeed of the Christian doc- 


1 Anna Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense (New York, 1946), 
. 167-9. 
L^ Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), V, 129. 
21 Anna Freud, op. cit., p. 51; Alexander, op. cit., p. 105. 
22 Gardner Murphy, Personality: a Biosocial Approach to Origins and Struc- 
ture (New York, 1947), p. 551- 
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trine that, instead of striking back, one should turn the other cheek in 
invitation to an aggressor. 


Neurotic Symptoms as Compromise Formations 
Neurotic symptoms, especially the symptoms of obsessional neu- 
rosis, have been interpreted as symbolic representations of reaction for- 
mation against unacceptable impulses. 
g 


The content of her obsessional neurosis consisted in a tormenting 
obsession about washing and cleanliness and in exceedingly vigor- 
ous protective measures against wicked injuries which others might 
have to fear from her; that is to say, it consisted of reaction-forma- 


tions against anal-erotic and sadistic impulses. . . .™ 


Since obsessive and compulsive symptoms frequently represent re- 
action formations against impulses, their true motivational sources may 
be sought in tendencies that are opposite in character to the symptoms 
themselves. 

But since neurotic symptoms can best be understood as compro- 
mise formations, the symptoms can be expected also to represent grati- 
fication of the original tendencies. Some of the characteristics of the 
Symptoms will thus symbolize gratification of repressed impulses, while 
other symptomatic characteristics will symbolize reaction formations 


against such gratification. 


DYNAMIC INTERRELATIONS WITH ANXIETY 


reaction formation, like all other defensive mechanisms, 
has its basis in anxiety; and it will function as the source of subsequent 
anxiety, 


Anxiety as a Basis of Reaction Formation 

Reaction formation involves the conscious expression of one 
9f a plus-minus conflict, while the other aspect is kept under repres- 
sion; reaction formation, that is, has its basis in ambivalence. Since reac- 
tion formation involves the compulsive expression of one aspect of a 
Conflict, it will function as a solution—however precarious the solution 
May be—of the conflict; and it therefore will function as a defense 


aspect 


23 Freud, A General Introduction . . . , Pp» 327 332 - 
?: Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1950), II, 126. 
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against anxiety. Mowrer has further clarified the defensive value of re- 
action formation: 


The element of conflict in such a situation emerges, not only from 
the love-hate ambivalence per se, but also from the knowledge 
(often unverbalized) that overt expression of hostility would result 
in “loss of love” (punishment, deprivation, isolation, ctc.). Antici- 
pation of such a loss arouses anxiety, and in the attempt at “de- 
fense" against the latter the most elaborate efforts may be made to 
conceal and deny the component of hostility. How can the defense 
be managed better than by continual testimony, in word and act, 
of affection and solicitude? . . .* 


Guilt and inferiority feelings may also be reduced as a function of 
reaction formation, since through this mechanism the individual may 
gain a feeling of self-righteousness.° 

While reaction formation will relieve one aspect of conflicting 
motivation in terms of its direct compulsive expression, it becomes nec- 
essary to account for the relief of the repressed aspect of the conflicting 
motivation. Unless some form of gratification is insured, the repressed 
motivation will be experienced in the form of conscious anxiety or in 
the form of some “anxiety equivalent.” 

It appears reasonable to interpret the individual’s compulsive em- 
phasis on an opposite kind of expression as functioning in the interest of 
gratifying his repressed motivation. Excessive expressions of love, affec- 
tion, or solicitude may serve an aggressive aim; the recipient of exces- 
sive solicitude may find it a source of extreme frustration. Excessive 
aggressiveness may serve a sexual aim; this is quite apparent, for ex- 
ample, in the behavior of the sadistic lover. Excessive fear may serve 
the positive aim of love or sexuality; for the individual who is terror- 
ized in the presence of a love-object will make his love apparent in 
terms of his extreme reaction. 

Another possibility that should not be overlooked is that behavior 
which expresses an opposite intention on the conscious level may be 
identified unconsciously with the instrumental acts that have undergone 
repression, so that the expression of a reaction formation may bring 
about symbolic gratification of the repressed motive. Thus, sadistic 


25 O. Hobart Mowrer, Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics: Selected 
(New York, 1950), p. 385. . 
Papers Abraham H. Maslow and Bela Mittelmann, Principles of Abnormal Psy- 
chology: the Dynamics of Psychic Illness (New York, 1941), pp. 161-2. 
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cruelty may be symbolic of sexual expression; fear of women may be 
symbolic of expressing love for women; kindness toward a person may 
be symbolic of an aggressive assault. 

In actuality, then, although on the basis of his reaction formation 
the individual will consciously perceive only one aspect of his con- 
flicting motivation, and although he will be aware only of his intention 
to behave in conformity with his conscious motivation, his behavior 
will function to gratify both aspects of his conflict. He will either per- 
ceive outcomes that satisfy his repressed motivation, as when he ob- 
Serves the frustration of a person in relation to whom he is oversolicit- 
ous; or he will unconsciously perceive his own actions as symbolic of 
instrumental acts he has consciously renounced, as when he identifies an 


aggressive action with the sexual act. 


Reaction Formation as a Basis of Anxiety 

Reaction formation may become a source of anxiety through the 
fact that it provides only a precarious defense against the original anx- 
iety, through the fact that it may prevent the gratification of normal 
Motives, and through the fact that the overemphasis of particular be- 
havior-tendencies that it involves may lead to social frustrations: 

Much energy is spent in the “leaning over backwards : that reac- 
tion formations involve. It is only by compulsive emphasis on anti- 
thetical ideas and opposite behavior that the TIE can maintain 
Tepression of the other aspect of his conflict. The solution, in other 
words, will be an unstable one, in danger of being replaced by its op- 
Posite at any moment. Such a "breakthrough" of the repressed motiva- 
tion may then be followed by guilt and by the reinstatement of reaction 
formation. Thus there may occur a sequence of contradictory behavior- 
manifestations accompanied by periodic surges of anxiety. 

On the other hand, reaction formations that have been useful to 
adjustment at a certain period in life may become strongly fixated, so 
that they will continue to maintain the repression of motives that ata 
later period should, in the interests of mature adjustment, become avail- 
Reaction formations, in other words, may become 
"obsolete." This is especially true in the case of the sexual motive and, 
Perhaps to a lesser extent, in the case of the aggressive motive. "M 

Social frustrations will arise when the individual is regarde y 
Others as one who is lacking in warmth or in spontaneous human quali- 
ties—when he seems to be aloof or cold, overly vadis. dapi 
sively kind to the point of "making it hurt," etc. Not only will he lack 


able for expression. 
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acceptability as a social companion, but he may become an easy victim 
of persons who wish to exploit him for their own private purposes. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER DEFENSES 


REACTION formation is dynamically interrelated with re- 
pression, with fixation and regression, with perceptual identification, 
with developmental identification, with displacement, with projection, 
and with sublimation. 


Repression 


As previously mentioned, reaction formation involves the repres- 
sion of unacceptable impulses and their replacement in consciousness 
by impulses of a directly antithetical character. The conscious empha- 
sis on the opposite of an original tendency will aid in maintaining re- 
pression of the original tendency.” 


Fixation and Regression 


Fixation at a pregenital level of sexual development will frequently 
be overcome by means of a reaction formation; the child will make a 
progressive adjustment when he begins to experience disgust in relation 
to thumb-sucking or in relation to the sight of excrement. Later in his 
socialization, the child may manifest disgust in relation to words that 
refer to anal or genital functions. Still later, in response to frustration, 
he may regress to the point of using these “obscene” words; or, in the 
case of a psychotic breakdown, he may even regress to the point of 
soiling himself without compunction. Thus, the nullification of reaction 
formation may represent a regressive adjustment. On the other hand, 
the physician or the physiologist, or for that matter the parent of an 
infant, may manifest progression when his disgust in relation to physio- 
logical functions is replaced by a matter-of-fact attitude. 


Perceptual Identification 

If an object or activity against which a reaction formation has de- 
veloped is identified with some second object, the second object may 
likewise become the object of reaction formation. If, for example, a 
certain kind of food is identified (on the basis of visual similarity) with 


27 Freud, The Problem of Anxiety, p. 30. 
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excrement, the food may itself be regarded with disgust. Or, if one 
identifies oneself with a downtrodden group that is the object of pity, 
one may become the object of self-pity. 


Developmental Identification 

Just as sublimation may be regarded as consisting of the substitu- 
tion of ego-ideals for unacceptable id-motivation, reaction formation 
may be regarded as the substitution of conscience (negative psycho- 
genic motivation) for id motivation. And, of course, conscience mo- 
tives become functional through the process of developmental identifi- 
cation. The internalized “thou shalt not" will be maintained in con- 
sciousness, while the object of the prohibition—that is, the positive 
cathexis—will remain repressed. The pleasure in excremental functions 
will be replaced by disgust; the pleasure in exhibitionism will be re- 
placed by modesty; the pleasure in aggression will be replaced by pa- 
tient tolerance. In other words, conscience motives may be inter- 
preted as reaction formations against the opposite aspects of plus-minus 
conflicts, 


Displacement 

Since displacement involves the transfer of an attitude from one 
object to another object with which it is perceptually identified, it will 
be seen that reaction formation is interrelated with displacement 
through the process of identification. If an individual has developed a 
reaction formation against a certain object, this reaction formation will 
Probably be dis laced onto any other object with which it is percep- 


tually identified. Thus, if the individual has developed modesty with 
: he may displace this attitude onto other 


Tespect to exhibiting his body, uide is 


aspects of his personality which he unconscious! = : 
The behavior of the antivivisectionist can probably be accounte 


for in terms of displacement in combination with Sn —— 
Hostility toward people remains conscious and active, ipi a — 
tion formation against this hostility is displaced ees mig à oa 
man has quoted from a letter which he receive : rom s 
Vivisectionist, an excerpt from which is given here: 
M in da My greatest wish is that you have brought cus to you a 
torture that will be a thousand fold greater e w ^ T. bs 
are doing to little animals. . . . If you arc an ise ce eda 
noted psychiatrist should be I'm glad I am just an o ry 
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being without letters after my name. Pd rather be just myself 
with a clear conscience, knowing I have not hurt any living crea- 
ture, and can sleep without seeing frightened, terrified dying cats— 
because I know they must die after you have finished with them. 
No punishment is too great for you and I hope I live to read about 
your mangled body and long suffering before you finally die 
I'll laugh long and loud.” ** 


and 


There are many such “animal-lovers,” who believe that no kind- 
ness can be too great to be bestowed on animals, and that no cruelty can 
be great enough to punish those who “mistreat” animals. 


Projection 


Reaction formation against “evil” motives may function in com- 
bination with projection of these impulses onto other persons. The 
reaction formation may then be generalized, or displaced onto the 
objects of projection. Thus, the individual who hates "sin" most 
strongly, and who cannot endure the thought of committing a “sinful” 
act, will be likely to see sinfulness manifested in the people around him, 
and to feel disgusted by the actions of these other people. 

In other words, having developed a reaction formation against his 
own unacceptable motives, the individual will project these motives 
onto others; he will then find their expression in other people as dis- 
gusting as if they were expressed by himself. For example, the individ- 
ual who is overly “nice” in speech will be disgusted by the “nasty” 
language other people employ. 


Sublimation 


Reaction formations may be sublimated, and sublimated motivation 
may subsequently become the object of reaction formation. Previous 
mention has been made of the “anal character,” which involves the 
sublimation of reaction formations against anal erotism.? Masserman 
has given a further example, as follows: 


. . . Aman who had made millions by exploiting the demociliary 
or occupational needs of Negroes in a large city endowed a foun- 
dation dedicated to research on the supposedly obscure causes of 
inter-racial tensions and unrest.?? 


28 Jules H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry (Philadelphia, 


5 n. 
a eed, Collected Papers, Il, 45-50. 


30 Masserman, op. cit., p. 36. 
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Thus, the reaction formation against aggressive exploitation took a 
sublimated form. 

On the other hand, sublimation way be followed by reaction for- 
mation. An individual may, for example, sublimate his exhibitionism, so 
that he will enjoy displaying his skills and personal accomplishments; 
the reaction formation against this sublimation may then take the form 
of modest retirement, with the deliberate avoidance of public display. 


ADJUSTIVE IMPLICATIONS 


AS WE have seen, reaction formation will develop most 
frequently in a plus-minus conflict situation—in a conflict involving 
ambivalence. This being the case, we should expect that punishment as 
a method of discipline (instead of pointing out desirable alternatives) 
will be an important factor in the development of reaction formations. 
Whatever the child is consistently punished for should become the 
Object of a reaction formation. 

Reaction formation will function to limit the individual's sponta- 
neity, since his basic impulses will be “throttled” at their inception. He 
can only behave in a way that restrains direct gratification, rather than 
enjoy a form of substitute gratification, as he might in terms of a sub- 
limation. 

. . . The wish must be handled, managed, kept under control. The 

usual result is reaction formation in the form of a drive to limit 

all his primitive, impulsive, pleasure-seeking activities; he gives up 

to the environment. In extreme cases, being organized around a 

tabu, one becomes parsimonious, stingy, meticulous, age tied 

down with petty self-restraints. Everything 2d oe Pin 
trolled, spontaneous is dangerous. Papa will spank. Play safe; put 
the books back in the right place; rule the note paper neatly; pay 


your bills on the first of the month; be good. But be sure to take 
no pleasure in your goodness; be harsh with yourself, with all 


sinners.?t 


In general, all of the adjustive implications that follow m 
Principles of developmental identification on tbe basis of respect ( ap. 
XI) may be regarded as adjustive implications in relation to reaction 
formation. 


%1 Murphy, op. cit., p. 747- 
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SUMMARY 


REACTION formation involves the transformation of a mo- 
tive into its conscious antithesis. Undoing involves the alternate oc- 
currence of motor activities that function to cancel each other. Com- 
promise formation involves the simultaneous gratification, through a 
symptom, of incompatible motives. 

While sublimation permits substitute gratification for the original 
motive, reaction formation involves a firm denial of gratification. Such 
symptomatic manifestations as compromise formation and undoing may 
be regarded as the simultaneous or the successive expressions of subli- 
mation and reaction formation. à 

Reaction formations against sexual impulses may take the form of 
disgust, shame, or abhorrence in relation to sexual objects and acts. 

Reaction formations against oral erotism include loss of appetite, 
verbal taciturnity, disgust in relation to kissing, chewing, or smoking, 
exaggerated self-sufficiency, social aloofness, and independence of at- 
titude. Reaction formation against anal erotism may involve disgust at 
the sight or the thought of anything unclean, with a tendency toward 
exaggerated orderliness, neatness, and cleanliness. 

Reaction formation against genital sexuality may involve disgust 
in relation to the thought of sexual expression; combined with aggres- 
sive sublimation, it may involve militant opposition to “vice.” 

Reaction formation against homosexuality may involve misan- 
thropy, with avoidance of companionable relationships with persons of 
the same sex. Excessive kindliness may be a reaction formation against 
sadism; resentment of hardship may be a reaction formation against 
masochism. Modesty may be a reaction formation against exhibitionism, 
while lack of curiosity may be a reaction formation against voyeurism. 

Puritanism or asceticism may be a reaction formation against pleas- 
ure-seeking (sexual) tendencies in general. The superego may repre- 
sent a reaction formation against the Oedipus complex. 

Reaction formations against aggressive impulses may take the form 
of excessive tenderness, love, patience, politeness, submissiveness, or 
humility. — 

Anxiety functions as a basis of reaction formation; in the absence 
of anxiety, the original motives would find expression without under- 
going a transformation. ane e motivation : directly " 
through reaction formation; the other (unacceptable) aspects of con- 
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flicting motivation will be gratified either through the fact that com- 
pulsive emphasis on its opposite will achieve the original aim, or 
through the fact that the substituted (opposite) behavior will be (un- 
consciously) identified with the original (repudiated) instrumental act. 

Reaction formation may function as a basis of anxiety through the 
fact that it requires much energy and is therefore an unstable defense, 
and through the fact that social frustrations may occur on the basis of 
the individual’s deficiency in warmth or spontaneity. 

Reaction formation may be interrelated with any or all of the 
other defensive mechanisms. Especially noteworthy is the probable re- 
lation between reaction formation and developmental identification; it 
appears likely that reaction formation involves the substitution of con- 
science for id motivation. 

Reaction formation functions to limit the individual’s spontaneity. 
Reaction formations against normal biogenic impulses will be fostered 


through severe or consistent punishment, with a minimum of guidance 


able alternatives for disapproved behavior. 
] deal with the generalized defenses, in- 


and withdrawal. 
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cHAPTER Sixteen 


Generalized Defenses: 


Rationalization, Compensation, 


and Withdrawal 


What's in a name? that which we call a rose 


By any other name would smell as sweet, 


Roaronauization, compensation, and withdrawal have 
frequently been treated as if they were concepts on the same level of 
generality as repression, fixation, identification, displacement, etc." It 
seems justifiable, however, to regard them as generalized concepts that 
may include any or all of the other defense-concepts treated in previous 
chapters. In the same sense that our concept of “animal” includes the 
concepts “dog,” “cat,” “camel,” “horse,” “ostrich,” etc., our concepts 
of “rationalization,” “compensation,” and “withdrawal” should each 
include the concepts of “fixation,” “displacement,” “projection,” “sub- 
limation,” etc. 

Any of the specialized defensive processes—fixation, perceptual 


1 Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Scene ii. i 

2 Textbooks in general psychology make minimal distinctions among de- 
fense concepts in terms of their e fonesdier. This practice is analogous to 
treating “trees,” “maples,” “spruce, eciduous trees,” “oaks,” etc., as co-ordinate 


terms. 
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identification, projection, sublimation, etc.—may function as a ration- 
alization, as a compensation, or as a method of avoiding reality (with- 
drawal), just as any of the specific fruits—an apple, a peach, a plum, a 
grape—may function as a fruit, as an item of commerce, or as an 
object of beauty. 

It will be the purpose of the present chapter to define the general- 
ized defenses—rationalization, compensation, and withdrawal—and to 
illustrate the fact that each of the generalized defenses involves activi- 
ties that, with equal justification, may be termed projection, repression, 
sublimation, etc., instead of rationalization, compensation, or with- 
drawal. 


RATIONALIZATION 


BY MEANS of rationalization, the individual can maintain a 
self-concept that conforms with his “higher” values. He can regard 
himself as a person of integrity to the extent that he can understand his 
behavior in terms of his rationalizations. 


Definition - 
Rationalization implies the justification of one's behavior p yar 
of acceptable motivation. When the individual rationalizes, he wi 
regard his own behavior as the outcome of “good intentions’ in com- 
bination with events over which he has no control. "m iod 
Rationalization has frequently been treated as if it were P oye 
Only when the individual's behavior suggests the operation 2 € 
ceptable motivation, or when his behavior fails to comply we os 
demands. But from an appropriately general point of view de à 
tion may imply any and all instances of a rE e es 
excuse of seemingly reprehensible peii 1a Spn rkable success or 
Proclaimed heroism, or in exultation over some rema. 
eens of gota izati correctly be applied 
In other words, the term rationalization may | = drin cane 
to any and all cases in which the individual vcn) b br 
Sn Consciously "explains" the basis of his behavio 


Others. 
ag? 

i e tanding" or conscious 

. cs x ous "understan : 

* Though rationalization involves consc! "unde scious attempt to give 


^ " 
isp tnation,” it should not be understood to involv isleading explanations should 
Las eading explanations. Conscious attempts to give on ^ 

* termed lying or hypocrisy rather than rationa 
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Rationalization as a Function of Specific Defenses 


It can be demonstrated that any of the specific defenses may func- 
tion as a rationalization or as a basis of rationalization. The operation of 
specific defenses, in other words, will make it possible for the individual 
to justify his behavior iz terms of acceptable motivation. The individual 
will, in any case, seek consciously to understand his behavior; and, 
through the operation of specific defenses, the individual's self-justifica- 
tion «ill become acceptable to himself and to other people whose ap- 
proval he values.* 

REPRESSION AND RrLATED Processes. Rationalization involves jus- 
tifying one's behavior in terms of motivation that is consistent with 
one's ego-ideals, with one's conscience, and with the behavior standards 
current in one's society. The individual can justify his behavior only in 
terms of motivation he “knows” about—that is, in terms of conscious 
motivation. Since much of his total motivation has undergone repres- 
sion, his "explanations" will be incomplete, distorted, or false. In other 
words, his rationalizations will be a function of his insight; and to the 
extent that his insight is deficient, his rationalizations will deviate from 
a true description of his motivation. 

Since the repressed motivation of the individual will consist largely 
of unacceptable motivation, the individual will consciously “know” 
about motivation that is of an acceptable nature. Thus, when he “ex- 
plains” his behavior, his “explanations” will be largely in terms of ac- 
ceptable motivation. 

Fixation, REGRESSION, AND PROGRESSION. The nature of the indi- 
vidual’s self-justification may be correlated with the maturity of his 
conscious motivation. The child who has not learned to control his ag- 
gression may “explain” it by saying: “He hit me first.” The adolescent 
may justify his attack against a contemporary by saying: “He used a 
dirty word in front of my girl.” The young adult may justify a similar 
attack by saying: “He needed a lesson in manners.” And a more mature 


* When Percival M. Symonds, Dynamics of Human Adjustment (New 
York, 1946), p. 454, defines rationalization as “faulty thinking which serves to 
disguise or hide the unconscious motives of behavior and feeling,” he implies that 
rationalization is an independent defensive process rather than the outcome of 
other defensive processes. It seems likely that such an implication is incorrect—in 
other words, that rationalization becomes possible only on the basis of other de- 
fensive processes that function to ‘disguise or hide the unconscious motives of 
behavior.” It is probably also misleading to imply that rationalization is distinguish- 
able from other instances of thinking on the basis of its faulty characteristics; it 
seems justifiable to generalize that all thinking is faulty, since we can assume that 
all thinking must be carried out on the basis of insufficient data, 
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adult, in similar circumstances, may say: “I couldn’t stand by and let 
him corrupt the morals of young people.” 

With increasing maturity, in other words, the individual’s con- 
scious motivation will become less and less egocentric, and his rationali- 
zations will reflect his increasing conscious concern with the broader 
implications of his behavior. 

A fixation, a regression, or a progression may itself function as a 
rationalization. When the individual’s love is fixated on a person or on 
a place, the individual's conscious motivation may be expressed by: 
"There's nobody like that little mother of mine,” or by: “Be it ever so 
humble, there's no place like home." When the individual's love re- 
gresses to narcissism, his conscious motivation will be expressed in the 
form of statements that compare him favorably with others. And when 
the individual makes a progressive adjustment, he will feel fortunate in 
having escaped from an anxiety-ridden situation into one that promises 
greater satisfaction. In brief, then, a fixation, a regression, or a progres- 


sion will usually be accompanied by conscious motivation supporting 


the particular adjustment that has occurred. 


On the other hand, the individual will ofte e 3 
Or a regression in terms of factors that are irrelevant to his immature 


motivation. He may blame external circumstances; he may re-evaluate 
his goals; or he may interpret his behavior in terms of the subtle u 
tion of some high purpose. He may blame external resonos or the 
social order for his failure to achieve desirable progressive adjustments. 
He may use the “sour grapes” rationalization—that 1s, he may discount 
the value of some goal he previously sought to aame aa to 
justify a fixation. He may explain smoking or drinking —- iens 
Or regressions) in terms of his belief that his efficiency or his socia 


compatibility is i ved. " 

ee ee Jui ot The individual will frequently jus- 
tify his behavior in terms of his identification of different objects, id 
tions, or persons. He may justify his hatred of M "point es d "i 
Saying: "They are nothing but fanatical beasts: in dies a dirty 
treatment of a minority-group member by siye ge dog by saying: 
foreigner,” He may account for his fear of a strange kh un a 
“Dags are vicious.” Or he may justify his courteous trea 


j » 

mother. 

elderly Woman by saying: "After all, she's -— rJ lves stating that 
In each of these instances, the r ationalization Invo 


à s 1 erve similar 
‘ L dentical they des 
Since two or more persons or objects are ! 


treatment. 


n rationalize a fixation 
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DEVELOPMENTAL IDENTIFICATION. On the basis of developmental 
identification, the individual will acquire psychogenic motives that 
possess high survival value in his society. Such motives—the conscience 
motives and the ego-ideals—will, in the normal individual, become 
highly acceptable and will function as the motives in terms of which he 
will most frequently justify his behavior. 

To the extent that developmental identification occurs, the individ- 
ual will acquire acceptable motives on the basis of which to rationalize 
his behavior. 

It often occurs that behavior actually based on fundamental values 
—acquired through developmental identification—may be rationalized 
in terms of more recently acquired values. 


Every person grows up a citizen of a country, a member of a 
church, and a member of a political party with certain basic per- 
sonal values and philosophy. Later he finds it necessary to justify 
his membership in his political party, his adherence to a certain 
church, his loyalty to a club or state, and searches for reasons and 
arguments which will justify his choice.* 


Since his most fundamental values were developed through a more 
or less unconscious process of identification, the individual cannot 
know the true basis of much of his behavior. His problems would be 
greatly simplified if he could admit frankly—or if he really could know 
—that much of what he does is simply a function of the fact that his 
parents provided a pattern for him to emulate. 

DISPLACEMENT. Displacement involves the transfer of motiva- 
tional cathexis onto an acceptable object. In this sense, displacement 
functions as a rationalization: the individual's self-justification will, to 
a certain extent, become acceptable in terms of his conscious attitude in 
relation to the object. 

If love has been displaced onto an acceptable object, the individual 
can understand his behavior in relation to the object in terms of his 
love for it. If fear has been displaced onto an animal, for example, the 
individual can justify his avoidant behavior in terms of his fear. In 
other words the individual can rationalize his behavior, at least initially, 
in relation to the objects of displacement in terms of his conscious (ac- 
ceptable) attitude toward the objects. 

But in time the individual—and others—will begin to question the 
basis of the attitude itself. And, since the individual will ordinarily have 


5 Symonds, op. cit., p. 458. 
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no understanding of the displacement process, and since he would not 
be able to accept its implications if he did understand it, he will have to 
look for reasons to justify his attitude. He will then perceive actual or 
projected characteristics in the object which will “explain” the origin 
of his attitude in relation to it. 

If he has displaced his hostility onto a minority group, he will be 
likely to justify his attitude on the basis of his perception of reprehensi- 
ble characteristics in members of the minority group; he will note that 
they are “stupid,” “dishonest,” “unclean,” “mercenary,” etc. If he has 
displaced his love from his mother onto his sweetheart, and if he—and 
the sweetheart—cannot remain contented with the fact of being in 
love, but begin to require further “explanations,” then he will have to 
find and verbalize her lovable characteristics. 

Proyecrion. When projection occurs, the individual can justify 
his behavior in terms of the unacceptable motivation that appears to 
underlie the behavior of other people. If, for example, the individual has 
repressed and projected his hostility, he cannot be expected to under- 
Stand that any of his own behavior has been motivated by unconscious 
hostility; he will justify his mistrust and fear of others in terms of his 
Overemphasis on their hostile motivation. If he has projected his homo- 
sexual motivation onto other men, he will consciously justify his avoid- 
ance of other men in terms of his belief that they have homosexual in- 
tentions in relation to him. Or if he has projected his narcissism onto 
other men, he will explain his contempt for them in terms of his con- 
scious belief that they are too ambitious, too haughty, too vain, etos 

SusLimariox. When a motive undergoes sublimation, the indiv igs 
ual will become conscious of the motive only in its acceptable tonn: 
Thus he will be able to understand his behavior in terms of Cram 
that is acceptable to him and to others. In other words, an = “se 
Who has successfully sublimated his unacceptable motives wl 
to justify all of his behavior in terms of his sublimations. er 

The scout leader who has sublimated his homosexua f hi 

justi i ds with boys in terms of his 
Can justify the amount of time he spen 


i i his 
hi d humanitarian inte [he cientist who has sublimated 
i i rests. he sci 
ivities as the outcome of a 


Voyeuristic tendencies can explain his act d the surgeon who has 

Consuming passion to understand nature. "ia fessional zeal in terms 

Sublimated his aggression can account for his Rois 

9f his humanitarian aim to diminish human suf en — 
Reaction Formation. Since on the basis O antithetical to his 

the individual becomes conscious of motives that are 
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unconscious (unacceptable) motives, he will be likely to see his behavior 
as justifiable in terms of acceptable motivation. He can justify his ex- 
cessive emphasis on cleanliness by his conscious disgust in relation to 
anything unclean. He can justify his aloofness on the basis of his 
conscious reaction against the thought of being dependent on others. 
He can explain his avoidance of sexual relations and sexual conversa- 
tion by his conception that sex is evil or immoral. And he can explain 
his kindness, politeness, or courtesy in terms of his conscious attitude 
that it is wrong to frustrate or to hurt other people. 


Integrative Summary 


Rationalization involves justifying one’s own behavior in terms of 
acceptable motivation. The individual seeks, more or less continuously, 
to understand his own behavior. Since the operation of any specific 
defense or combination of defenses will render the individual’s con- 
scious motivation acceptable to himself and to others, it becomes pos- 
sible for the individual to understand his behavior in terms of accepta- 
ble motivation. 

It may appropriately be concluded, then, that rationalization will 
be an outcome of the operation of any specific defense—that the indi- 
vidual’s ability to perceive his behavior in terms of acceptable motiva- 
tion will be increased whenever any specific defensive process occurs. 


COMPENSATION 


TO THE extent that the individual is able to compensate for 
feelings of inferiority, he will be able to maintain a relatively optimistic 
self-concept. 


Definition 


Compensation implies any and all activities that function to reduce 
feelings of inferiority or feelings of inadequacy. When the individual 
perceives that his behavior fails to conform to the demands of his ego- 
ideal—when he perceives any defect or inadequacy in his capacity or 
in his motivation—he will be likely to develop feelings of inferiority. 
Compensation is said to occur when the individual’s activities lead to 
a reduction of such feelings of inferiority. Any favorable change in 
the individual’s conscious perception of himself will function as a 
compensation for inferiority feelings. 
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feriority. The small boy who is about to be beaten into submission by 
an older boy can regain his self-esteem by saying: “My dad can lick 
your dad,” or: “My dad makes more money than yours." The brow- 
beaten adult can assuage his feelings of inadequacy by contemplating 
the greatness and the invincibility of his nation. The disappointed 
adolescent lover can maintain his self-esteem by identifying with the 
"great lovers" of fiction or with the "glamor boys" of stage and screen. 

DEVELOPMENTAL IDENTIFICATION. The child who, prior to his 
developmental identification with a respected or admired adult, may 
have had feelings of inferiority Or inadequacy will achieve compensa- 
tion and relief from such feelings after he can begin to see in himself 
the strengths that were perceptible only in the model. Through the 
development of superego motives, the individual will become more 
nearly independent and self-sufficient in the guidance of his own be- 
havior; he therefore can experience a higher degree of self-esteem. 

Displacement. When an individual is frustrated by persons 
against whom he cannot retaliate or by situations he cannot hope to 
change, he will be likely to feel helpless and inferior. He can compen- 
sate for such inferiority feelings by displacing his hostility onto objects 
that are, for him, acceptable substitutes—that is, onto objects that **de- 
Serve" aggressive treatment, onto objects he is able to injure, or onto 
objects that will not be able to retaliate. 

Projection. When the individual projects his unacceptable moti- 
vation onto other people, he will be able to perceive that he is “better” 
than others; by this means he will be able to avoid feelings of in- 
feriority. Likewise, when the parent projects his ambitions onto his son, 
and through identification perceives the son's success as his own success, 
the parent will thereby compensate for feelings of inferiority and a 
sense of failure. 

SuBLIMATION. On the basis of sublimation, the individual will be 
able to see himself as a person motivated by high ideals; he will there- 
fore, in this sense, be able to avoid feclings of inferiority. So long as 
the individual can regard himself as ‘a person who works toward the 
achievement of high ideals, and so long as he can see himself as one 
whose motivation is “clean” and “wholesome,” he can avoid feelings 
of unworthiness. 

Reaction Formation. Since reaction formation aids in preventing 
the individual from perceiving his “crude” and “inferior” motivation, 
it will function as a defense against inferiority feelings. The individual, 
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on the basis of his reaction formations, may regard himself as a paragon 
of virtue, and so will have little occasion to feel inferior." 


Integrative Summary 


Compensation implies any and all activities that function to reduce 
feelings of inferiority or feelings of inadequacy. All of the specific de- 
fenses can be shown to function as compensations, in the sense that 
they will bring about favorable changes in the individual's self-percep- 
tion, 
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when they have been approached, or by failing to enter or to approach 
such situations. One can avoid perceiving an enemy's hostility or his ag- 
gression by staying away from vicinities in which the enemy might 
make an appearance. One who fears high places may remain on the 
ground level rather than climb mountains or stand on the roofs of 
high buildings. One who is anxious in social situations may keep away 
from social gatherings. 

But internal aspects of reality cannot be avoided by means of a 
physical withdrawal. The individual cannot escape from disturbing 
aspects of his own personality except by means of some process that 
will protect his conscious perception against "seeing" what he cannot 
accept in himself. Any process that will achieve this goal—to prevent 
the individual from perceiving (consciously) the disturbing aspects of 
internal reality—may be said to function as a withdrawal mechanism. 


Withdrawal as a Function of Specific Defenses 


Each of the specific defenses against anxiety can be shown to 
function as an “escape mechanism,” as a method of withdrawal, as a 
method of avoiding the anxiety-arousing aspects of reality. Each will 
modify the individual’s perceptual environment through the exclusion 
of disturbing aspects of the objective environment. 

REPRESSION AND RELATED Processes. Whenever any aspect of the 
individual’s motivation undergoes repression, the individual will be 
able to avoid the conscious perception of an important aspect of reality. 
Ego functions will be restricted, to the extent that they are deprived of 
data concerning the individual’s motivation. 

Again, whenever the process of denial Operates with respect to 
characteristics of external reality, the individual will be able thereby to 


avoid important aspects of the environment. The individual’s mental 
withdrawal will be as effective as if it wi 


cal sense. 
Even the processes of su 


ere a withdrawal in the physi- 


Ppression and restraint will operate tem- 
porarily to prevent active participation with reality. As long as the 
individual suppresses or restrains his impulses in relation to a particular 
object, he will of course be avoiding the full implications of these im- 
pulses in relation to the object. 

FIXATION, REGRESSION, AND Procression, Any fixation, regression, 
or progression will operate as a withdrawal mechanism, in the sense 
that it will function as an escape from some other actual or anticipated 
adjustment. Fixation will operate as an avoidance of aspects of reality 
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which would be involved in an anticipated regression or progression. 
Regression or progression will operate as an avoidance of the aspects of 
reality which have been associated with a previous adjustment. 

In other words, a fixation, a regression, or a progression will occur 
at just those times when some other adjustment would involve aspects 
of reality which the individual cannot face. Regressive adjustments 
such as recreation, daytime fantasies, sleep, and the wish-fulfilling hal- 
lucinations of the dream quite clearly involve temporary withdrawals 
from the frustrating features of reality; but fixations and progressions 
will likewise involve withdrawal. 

PERCEPTUAL IDENTIFICATION. 
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lence toward other persons will be unavoidable unless some procedure 
is employed to avoid either the reality of the frustration or the reality 
of the gratification. The reality of frustration may be avoided by the 
displacement of fear or hostility; the reality of gratification may be 
avoided by the displacement of love. 

Displacement not only will aid the individual in avoiding the 
reality of his ambivalent attitudes but also will help him to withdraw 
from the reality of any unacceptable object-cathexis he may happen to 
establish. Thus, the displacement of love from an incestuous object 
will function as an escape from the dangers of an incestuous relation- 
ship. Or the displacement of hostility onto abstract ideals will function 
as a withdrawal from the reality of disturbing human relationships. 

Projection, It is obvious that certain aspects of internal reality 
can be avoided by the individual through the projection of his motives 
onto others. He will no longer "see" in himself the operation of motives 
that have been projected. Moreover, since projection functions to 
overemphasize the reality of projected motives in other persons, the 
reality of their other motives will probably be overlooked by the pro- 
jecting individual. 

SuBLimation. Sublimation, like all of the other defensive measures 
that involve repression, will aid in the avoidance of certain aspects of 
internal reality. After the sublimative transformation of his motives, 
the individual will see himself as a "higher type of being"—as a person 
who lacks the crasser forms of motivation which are attributed to 
“lower forms of life.” He will, in other words, lose sight of the crude 
biogenic motivation that determined his behavior at an earlier time 
(and of course continues to determine his behavior), 

Reaction Formation. Reaction formation will help to maintain 
the repression of unacceptable impulses. As long as the individual can 
be aware only of the opposite tendencies, he can avoid the reality of 
his own “baser” motivation. If he is modest, if he is disgusted by excre- 
mental and genital functions, if he is patient and kindly in his conscious 
attitudes toward others—then he can avoid realizing that he would 
like to display himself and his attainments, that he would enjoy pre- 
genital and genital stimulation, and that he would like to be irritable, 
hostile, or sadistic, 


Integrative Summary 


The operation of any specific defense will help the individual to 
escape from frustrating features of reality. From this point of view, all 
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of the specific defenses may be regarded as protective mechanisms; 
they will function to protect the individual against frustrating percep- 
tions. And, to the extent that specific defenses operate to remove 
aspects of reality from the individual’s conscious perception, the indi- 
vidual can, on the basis of his defenses, be said to withdraw from 
frustrating situations—to avoid aspects of reality—just as effectively as 
if he were to depart physically from regions of danger. 


SUMMARY 


RATIONALIZATION, Compensation, and withdrawal should be 
regarded as generalized defenses, since they will include any of the 
specific defensive functions treated in previous chapters. That is, any 
specialized defense or combination of specialized defenses will function 
as a rationalization, as a compensation, or as a method of withdrawing 
from frustrating aspects of reality. . 

Rationalization—the justification of one's behavior on the basis of 
acceptable motivation—will occur in terms of the fact that whenever 
any defensive process is employed the individual's conscious motiva- 
tion will be modified in the direction of acceptability. 

Compensation—the reduction of feelings of inferiority or feelings 
of inadequacy—will occur whenever any specific defensive process 
brings about a favorable change in the individual’s conscious percep- 
tion of himself. : 

Withdrawal from frustrating aspects of reality will be achieved 
whenever a defensive process functions to remove such aspects of 


reality from the individual's conscious perception. 
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Glossary 


Tue FOLLOWING TERMS have been defined according to 
the usage of this book. Certain terms within the definitions are printed 
in italic type: the glossary carries full definitions of these terms in the 
proper alphabetical places. The reader who desires a more adequate 
understanding of the concepts defined in this glossary should consult 
the sunyecr INDEX in order to locate more extended discussions in the 


text. 


adjustive implications. The significance of any group of adjustive princi- 
ples for the solution of the problems of everyday living. The applied 
psychology of adjustment; traditionally termed “mental hygiene.” 

adjustment. The process of avoiding frustration and achieving gratifica- 
tion. The process of establishing optimal relationships between the in- 
dividual’s motivational pattern and the conditions of external reality. 

adjustment mechanism. See defense. 

affective. See emotional. 

aggression. An act whose intention is to frustrate, injure, or destroy an 
individual or object. 

aggressive catharsis. The relie 
through any act of aggression. 

ahistorical regression. The primitivation of behavior patterns. (Syno- 
nym: regression [Lewin].) 

aim. See instrumental act. 

aim-inbibited impulse. An impulse (moti 
formation of aim (instrumental act) in t 


acceptability. (Synonym: aim-sublimation.) 
aim-sublimation. A sublimative transformation in the instrumental act 


(aim) by means of which gratification of a particular need is antici- 
pated. See aim-inbibited impulse. 

altruistic surrender. A term used by Anna Freud to denote the projec- 
tion of ego-ideals onto another person with whom the projecting in- 
dividual perceptually identifies himself. 


f or reduction of aggressive motivation 


ve) that has undergone a trans- 
he direction of increased social 
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ambiguity. The condition or state of being ambiguous. 
ambiguous. Subject to relatively great individual differences in inter- 
pretation. 
ambivalence. An attitude that involves a com 


bination of positive and 
negative cathexis or valence in relation to a particular object. See plus- 
minus conflict. 


ambivalent. Characterized by a combination of positiv. 
catbexis or valence in relation to a particular object, 

anal cbaracter. A sublimative transform 
volving the personality traits of order 

anal phase. According to Freud’s theory of psychosexual development, 


the second autoerotic phase, during which the anal region is said to be 
the primary source of sexual excitation. 


e and negative 


ation of anal-erotic impulses, in- 
liness, parsimony, and obstinacy. 


analysis. See psychoanalysis, 
analyst. See psychoanalyst. 
anger. An emotional Process that is aroused duri 


anxiety. — Any motivational excitation or 
conscious representation of a gratifying 
conscious cathexis of a gratifying object. 
tions.) 

anxiety equivalent. Conscious awareness of the 
festations of anxiety without any 
hension. 

anxiety tolerance, 


tension that occurs without 
instrumental act and without 
3 (Synonyms: need; id func- 


"physiological" mani- 
accompanying awareness of appre- 


See frustration tolerance, 

appetite. — Positive motivation. See love; sexuality; libido, 

asceticism, A way of life involving e 
control of pleasurable impulses, 

attitude, Any complete need 


xtreme repressive or inhibitory 


-integrate, Motive, or impulse, See need in- 
tegrate. 
autoerotic, See narcissistic, 
autoerotism, See narcissism, 
aversion. 


Negative motivation, See hostility; fear, 


behavioral immaturity [Lewin]. A state characterized by (r) a narrow 
range of activities and interests; (2) relative inconsistenc and high 
susceptibility to disorganization and disruption; (3) or esee E 
terms of restricted areas of the temporal and Spatial de niin (4) 
direct interdependence; and (5) Mn 
See bebavioral maturity [Lewin], 


behavioral maturity [Lewin]. A state characterized by Ge) arsidscvaris 
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ety of behavior patterns; (2) complex, hierarchical, and complicated 
organization of behavior; (3) extensive life space and space of free 
movement; (4) organizational interdependence of behavior; and (5) a 
high degree of perceptual realism. 

biogenic. Originating in the biological nature of the organism. Depend- 
ent upon hereditary and maturational factors rather than upon learn- 
ing. (Synonyms: basic; physiological; viscerogenic; primary; unlearned; 
organic.) 


castration fear. Fear of castration. Responsible, according to Freud, for 
the repression of the Oedipus complex. Castration fear is said to be 
induced on the basis of threatened castration as punishment for mastur- 
bating and for sexually cathecting the mother. 


catbarsis. Relief of any form of motivation. In psychotherapy, catharsis 
refers to the relief of previously repressed or long-frustrated motiva- 
tion. 

catbect. To form a motivational relationship with an object. To estab- 


lish or maintain cathexis in relation to an object. 


catbection. Sce catbexis. 

The motivational relationship between a need and an object, or 
nd an object. Cathexis may be positive (goal-seek- 
-avoiding; goal-destructive), or ambivalent. (Syno- 


catbexis. 
between a person a 
ing), negative (goal 
nym: valence.) 

client-centered therapy. 
permissive therapist- 
the patient or client is free 


A method of psychotherapy which provides a 
patient or counselor-client relationship in which 
to explore and to communicate his motiva- 

tion without fear of humiliation or depreciation, and in which the 
therapist or counselor limits his activities to that of communicating his 
understanding of the patient's or client’s motivation (“reflection of 
feeling”). (Synonym: nondirective therapy.) l 
cognitive functions. Intellectual processes, such as perception, learning, 
thinking, and voluntary action. See ego functions. l , j 
compensation. Any activity that functions to reduce feelings of inferior- 
ity or feelings of inadequacy. — , is 
complicated organization. Organization of behavior which involves: 
(1) the continuation of a behavior sequence following its interruption; 
or (2) the simultaneous operation of different behavior-units that are 
organized on the basis of unrelated motives; OF ( 3) the occurrence of 
behavior representing two or more levels of a E 
compromise formation. The successive or the simu enn gratification 
of opposed ( conflicting) motives, usually by means of a neurotic symp- 
tom (a symbolic gratification). Compromis 


e formation may be re- 
garded as involving both sublimations of, and reactiom formations 
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against, the more basic (less sophisticated) of the conflicting motives. 

conative perseveration. The tendency to continue to completion any 
particular sequence of instrumental acts once such a sequence has be- 
gun to occur. 


conflict. The simultaneous operation of incompatible motives. (Syno- 
nym: internal obstruction.) 

conscience. ‘The negative psychogenic aspects of motivation, including 
moral prohibitions and psychogenic aversions. 

conscience motives. See conscience. 

coprophilia. ^ Interest in (positive cathexis of) excrement, particularly 
one's own. 


defense. Any technique by means of w 
relieved. A defense involves modificati 
consciously functioning need-integrate 
mechanism; adjustment mechanism; def 

defense dynamism. See defense, 

defense mechanism, See defense. 

delusion. A belief that differs markedly f 
given society. Psychopathological delusi 
of the patient in relation to other peo 
tion of the patient, 

denial. A repression-like process by 
cerning features of external reality 
conscious perception. 

developmental identification. 
havior similar to that of a lov. 
jection; introception.) 

direct interdependence. 


hich anxiety may be reduced or 
on of one or more aspects of the 


or motive. (Synonyms: defense 
ense dynamism.) 


rom the prevailing beliefs in a 
ons usually refer to the status 
ple or to some internal condi- 


means of which knowledge con- 
becomes relatively inaccessible to 


The development of motivation or be- 
ed or respected model, (Synonyms: intro- 


Interrelations among different functions of the 
organism which occur prior to functional differentiation, 


displacement, A defense mechanism that involves th 


€ transfer of motiva- 
tional cathexis from one object to another (sub 


displeasure. The conscious 
that is, during relatively strong motivational 
of anticipated tension-reduction, 
dissociation, The separation of 


— — 
— —— 
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process. Some of the dissociated functions remain conscious, while 
others become unconscious or preconscious. 

double approacb-avoidant conflict. A conflict that is perceived to re- 
quire a choice between alternatives in relation to both of which the in- 
dividual manifests ambivalence. Either alternative is perceived to in- 
volve both frustration and gratification. 

dynamic. Characterized by the occurrence of equilibrium-seeking tend- 
encies within a system of events (within an organism). See dynamic 
psycbology. 

dynamic psychology. Any system of psychological interpretation which 
emphasizes the significance of motivational principles in the determina- 


tion of behavior. 
dynamic regression. See ahistorical regression. 


ego functions. Relatively conscious cognitive or intellectual processes— 


including perception, learning, thinking, and voluntary action. 
ego-ideals. The positive psychogenic aspects of motivation, including 
ideals, values, ambitions, and other psychogenic appetites. 


ego regression. The adoption of immature modes of perceiving, think- 


ing, and acting. See regression. 
Any reduction in the adequacy of ego functions which 


ego restriction. 
asis of repression, inhibition, denial, or withdrawal from 


occurs on the b 
external situations. 
ego strength. The degree of integrative adequacy with which the ego 
functions are able to operate. See intelligence. 
A complex process involving a state of disequilibrium among 
jc processes. All objectless aspects of motivation. 
ring in the absence of conscious object-cathexis. 


emotion. 
the psychosomat 
Motivation occur 
Referring to emotions. 
The amount of utilizable energy that develops on the basis 
metabolic functions of a given organism. This varies 
l and probably owes its origin to hereditary 


emotional. 

energy level. 
of the normal 1 
from individual to individua 
or constitutional factors. 

enuresis. Uncontrolled or di 


quently involves bed-wetting- — 
ptual environment. 


fficultly controlled tendency to urinate. Fre- 


environment. See perce, d 
See erotogenic zone. 


g to love or sexuality. 
Any zone or region of th 


ptually localized. See source. 
Regression that continues to be maintained re- 


Opposite of situational regression. 


erogenous zone. 
erotic. | Referrin 
erotogenic zone. 
tion is perce 
established regression. E 
gardless of changes in the situation. 


e body in which sexual excita- 
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exhibitionism. The impulse that is gratified through displaying one’s own 
genitals, or through displaying oneself in a nude or semi-nude condi- 
tion. 

external deprivation. The loss of some external resource by means of 
which gratification has previously been achieved. 

external obstruction. The interposition of a barrier between the person 
and a cathected object, or an external interference with the use of a 
particular instrumental act for achieving gratification. 


external privation. The long-term lack or nonpossession of external re- 


sources that are perceived as necessary for gratifying a need. 


failure of repression. The reinstatement in conscious: 
repressed (unconscious) function. This is likel 
inadequate gratification of needs, 
mechanism that will provide adeq 
anxiety. 


ness of a previously 
y to occur on the basis of 
through failure to adopt a defense 
uate substitute methods of relieving 


fear. An attitude that is aroused in relation to a frustrating agent against 
which the individual is, for some reason, relatively powerless to commit 
successful aggressive action, Fear involves the Motivation to escape from 
a dangerous object or situation. Fear may be regarded as a biogenic 
reaction to frustration. 


fetishism. Sexual motivation or sexual behavior that involves the cathexis 


of some nonliving object, such as a shoe, a garment, or some other sym- 
bol. 
fixation. A cessation in the normal develo: 
havior. The failure to deve! 
changed conditions, 
tion beyond the age 
fixation, psy chosexual, 
impulse at an early st 
some aspect of 
formal regression, 
free association, 


pment of any form of be- 
lop a new pattern of behavior in response to 
The persistence of a form of behavior or motiva- 
at which it is considered appropriate. 

The arrest of certain components of the sexual 
age of development, 
psychosexual development. 

See regression [Lewin]; 
In psychoanalysis, 


A cessation with respect to 


ahistorical regression. 


the process of giving free rein to 
ntasies, etc., 


will, by this means, tend to occur i 
free-floating aggression, See anger, 
free-floating anxiety. General apprehensiveness tha 

experienced in relation to various objects and situ 


relation to some particular object. (Synonyms: 
expectant dread.) 


frustrating agent. The person or ob 
be directly responsible for his frus 


t is indiscriminately 
ations rather than in 
anxious expectation; 


ject that an individual perceives to 
tration on any particular occasion. 
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frustration. The perception of an actual (immediate) or potential (de- 
layed) interference with the gratification of a motive. 

frustration-aggression hypothesis. The hypothesis that aggression is 
based on frustration and that frustration always leads to some form of 
aggression. 

frustration tolerance. The capacity of the individual to endure frustra- 
tion without resorting to maladaptive defenses. (Synonyms: need tol- 
erance; anxiety tolerance.) 

functional autonomy. The conception that psychogenic motives will 
gain functional independence from, or will continue to function in the 


absence of, the antecedent motives from which they originally de- 


veloped. 
fundamental rule. In psychoanalytic therapy, the requirement that the 


patient give verbal expression to any and all material that enters his 
conscious perception, regardless of its nature—even though it appear 
trivial, illogical, immoral, obscene, or otherwise objectionable in terms 


of the patient’s customary standards of evaluation. 


general regression. A regression that involves a relatively large propor- 
tion of the individual’s total behavior. Opposite of partial regression. 

genital phase. According to Freud’s theory of psychosexual develop- 
ment, the fourth and final phase, which begins at puberty, and during 
which the genitals of the respective sexes are said to be the primary 


sources of sexual excitation. 


genitalia. See genitals. 

genitals. The sexual organs of either sex. (Synonym: genitalia.) 

goal object. See object. b 

gratification. The relief of any form of motivational excitation, Tension 
reduction. 


and hostility) that has been displaced onto the 
self, following the loss of a loved (and hated) object. 

guilt. An anxiety-like process that arises on the basis of the self-frustra- 
tion of conscience (negative psychogenic) motivation. Guilt involves 
a need for punishment in combination with a fear of punishment. 


grief. | Ambivalence (love 


A relatively fixated mode of re- 


habit. An instrumental-act fixation. 
particular object during the func- 


sponse that occurs in relation to a 
tioning of a particular need. 


babit regression. See regression; retrogression. 
hallucination. A perception that occurs in the absence of any external 
referent. 


hatred. An established attitude of hostility in relation to a particular ob- 


ject. 
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heterosexual. Referring to the opposite sex. Relating to preference for 
members of the opposite sex as potential love-objects. 

hierarchical organization. The organization of molar behavior-units in 
terms of more inclusive molar behavior-units, 

hierarchy. ^ Any system or organization in which the parts are ordered 
according to some criterion of evaluation. A hierarchy may be ordered 
in terms of a continuum extending from highest to lowest, from best to 
worst, from largest to smallest, etc. 

hierarchy of values. An organization of motives or values ordered in 
terms of their relative importance as evaluated by the individual. 
(Synonym: philosophy of life.) 

historical regression. The reinstatement of any formerly manifested be- 
havior pattern or of any previously functional form of motivation. 

homeostasis. The tendency of the organism to maintain dynamic equilib- 
tium. Specifically, the tendency to maintain equilibrium among physio- 
logical processes, 

homosexual. Referring to the same sex. Relating to preference for mem- 
bers of the same sex as potential sexual objects. An individual who 
manifests inversion or homosexuality. 

homosexuality. See inversion. 

hostility. The total need-integrate that is aroused during frustration. 
Hostility involves a need in combination with imagined instrumental 
acts (injurious modes of action) in relation to a definite person or ob- 
ject. Hostility may be regarded as a biogenic reaction to frustration, 
(Synonym: aggressive motivation. ) 


id functions. Biogenic needs, tensions, or excitations that occur without 
conscious representation of gratifying instrumental acts or objects. 
(Synonym: anxiety.) 

id-id conflict. — A conflict between or among incompatible biogenic needs, 

id-superego conflict. A conflict between a biogenic need and a psycho- 
genic motive. 

idealization. The exaggerated estimation of any love-object. The process 


of overestimating or aggrandizing a sexual (positively cathected) ob- 
ject. 
identification. See developmental identifi 


ication; perceptual identification. 
imitation. A conscious process of developmental identification. 


immaturity. See behavioral immaturity [Lewin]. 
impulse. See need integrate. 


incest. Sexual motivation or sexual practices in relation to a sexual ob- 
ject who is closely related by heredity, Specifically, sexual motivation 
or sexual practices in relation to a member of the j 


immediate family. 
See Oedipus complex. y 
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incestuous. Referring to sexual objects who are closely related by hered- 
ity. Specifically, relating to sexual objects who are members of the im- 
mediate family. 

inferiority feelings. An anxiety-like process that occurs on the basis of 
the frustration of ego-ideals (positive psychogenic motivation). 

inbibition. An automatic (unconscious) process by means of which 
motor functions become inaccessible to conscious (voluntary) con- 
trol. 

insight. In psychotherapy, the reinstatement in consciousness of pre- 
viously repressed material and its perceptual integration with other 
conscious material. 


instinct. A complete need integrate. (Synonyms: motive; impulse; at- 
titude.) 
instrumental act. The behavior tendency that is aroused when a par- 


ticular need arises. The behavior pattern in terms of which gratification 
of a particular need is anticipated. An aspect of the need integrate. 
(Synonyms: mode; aim.) 


instrumental act frustration. The perception of interference with grati- 
fication of a need by means of some specific instrumental act. 
instrumental-act regression. The reinstatement of a former pattern of 


behavior in order to gratify a given need in relation to a given object. 
The primitivation of the behavior pattern employed to gratify a given 
need in relation to a given object. 

intelligence. The relative degree of competence with which the individ- 
ual is able to gratify his total pattern of motives. The degree of com- 
petence with which the individual is able to select and employ pro- 
cedures that integrate the demands of all of his important motives. 
See ego strength. 

internal deprivation. The loss of a function, or the reduction in the ade- 
quacy of a function, by means of which gratification has previously 
been achieved. 

internal obstruction. The simultaneous operation of incompatible mo- 
tives. When incompatible motives function simultaneously, the grati- 
fication of either one is perceived to exclude, at least temporarily, the 
possibility of gratifying the other. (Synonym: conflict.) 

internal privation. A long-standing defect or deficiency in some func- 
tion that is perceived to be necessary for achieving gratification. 


introjection. See developmental identification. 


‘inversion. The catbexis of a love-object of the same sex. (Synonym: 


homosexuality.) 
isolation. A relatively automatic process by means of which conscious 


functions become preconscious. 


jealousy. A complex of attitudes, involving ambivalence (love and hos- 
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tility) in relation to the self and the love-object, and hostility in rela- 
tion to a successful rival. 


latency period. According to Freud's theory of psychosexual develop- 
ment, a period extending from the pballic pbase until puberty during 
which the child's sexual attitudes (autoerotic and Oedipal) are main- 
tained under repression. 

level of aspiration. The standards of self-achievement which the individ- 
ual has adopted. See ego-ideals. 

libertinism. A way of life involving unrestrained expression of impulses 
without regard to the established moral values of the society. 

libidinal. ^ Referring to libido, love, or sexuality. 

libido. ^ Sexual excitation or sexual need. This term is frequently gener- 
alized to imply any form of positive motivation in relation to any po- 
tentially gratifying object. (Synonym: love.) 

life space. See perceptual environment. 

Jove. — Any form of positive motivation in relation to a gratifying or po- 


tentially gratifying object. Love may be regarded as a biogenic reac- 
tion to gratification. See libido; sexuality. 


magic. Action in relation to a symbol, taken in the belief that the person 
or thing represented by the symbol will undergo a similar fate, 

manifest content. The content (of dreams or of symptoms) as it is con- 
sciously experienced. 

masochism. A sexual perversion that involves suffering and humiliation 
as a necessary condition for achieving sexual gratification. More gener- 
ally, a relatively permanent tendency to enjoy frustration, pain, injury, 
suffering, humiliation, etc. 

maturity. See behavioral maturity [Lewin]. 


minus-minus conflict. The simultaneous occurrence of two or more in- 


compatible negative motives. The minus-minus conflict is perceived to 
require choice between equally frustrating alternatives. 
abient-abient conflict; double-abient conflict; avoidant-av 
flict; negative-negative conflict.) 

mode. See instrumental act. 

model. — A loved or respected person whose characteristics are adopted 


by means of developmental identification, 
molar bebavior-unit. 


(Synonyms: 
oidant con- 


» ——— 
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moral anxiety. See guilt. 

motivation. 1. The organization of principles relating to the operation 
of motives. 2. The organized pattern of motives that at any particular 
time co-operate in determing behavior. (Synonym: motivational pat- 


tern.) 

motivational pattern. The organization among all of the motives that 
are operative in a given individual at a given moment. 

motive. 1. A generic term used to imply needs, drives, desires, wishes, 
wants, urges, impulses, instincts, purposes, ideals, values, etc. 2. A need 
integrate. 

narcissism. Any manifestation of sexuality in relation to the self or in 


relation to the self-concept. Positive cathexis in relation to the self- 
concept or in relation to ego-ideals. See primary narcissism; secondary 
narcissism. 

narcissistic. — Referring to narcissism or positive cathexis of the self. 

need. A motivational stimulus, an unpleasant excitation, a tension state, 
or a disturbance in the organism's equilibrium. An aspect of the zeed 
integrate. Sce source. 

need frustration. The perception of complete interference with gratifi- 
cation of a need by any conceivable method in relation to any conceiva- 
ble object. 

need integrate. An integration consisting of a tension (need; excitation) 
in combination with the conscious representation (anticipation) of a 
gratifying instrumental act and the conscious representation of a grati- 
fying object. (Synonyms: motive; impulse.) 

need for punishment. A motive whose relief depends upon the percep- 
tion of frustration or punishment. See masochism. 

need regression. The reinstatement of a former source of motivational 
excitation, usually occurring on the basis of a failure of repression. For 
example, regression from genital to anal or to oral sexuality. 

neurosis. A personality disorder involving symptoms that are usually 
not so severe as to render the patient unable to support himself, nor so 
severe as to endanger the safety of others. (Examples: hysteria, hypo- 
chondria, obsessive or compulsive neurosis, neurasthenia. ) 


neurotic anxiety. See anxiety. id 
nondirective therapy. See client-centered therapy. 
elation to which the gratification (relief) of a need 


is anticipated. Anything that may become an object of perception may 
function as an object in relation to which a particular need may be 
gratified. (Synonyms: goal; goal object.) ne 
object frustration. The perception of interference with the gratification 
of a need in relation to some specific object. 


object. Anything inr 
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object regression. The reinstatement of a former object-cathexis. 

object sublimation. A displacement that involves the substitution of a 
relatively acceptable object-cathexis for a relatively unacceptable ob- 
ject-cathexis. 

objective anxiety. See fear. 

Obsession. A neurotic symptom involving conscious preoccupation with 
some relatively trivial matter, which symbolizes gratification or frus- 
tration of a repressed impulse. 

Oedipal. Characterized by the attitudes peculiar to the Oedipus complex. 

Oedipus complex. A complex of attitudes said to occur during the 
pballic pbase. The boy is said to be in love with the mother and to be 
jealous and hostile toward the father. The girl is said to be in love with 
the father and to be jealous and hostile toward the mother. 

oral incorporation stage. A postulated stage in the oral pbase of psycho- 
sexual development, during which sexuality is said to be concerned 
mainly with the oral reception of food (milk) and other objects. 

oral phase, According to Freud's theory of psychosexual development, 
the earliest autoerotic phase, during which the mouth is said to be the 
primary source of sexual excitation. 

oral sadistic stage. A postulated stage in the oral pbase of psychosexual 
development, during which sexuality is said to be centered in a tend- 
ency to bite the mother's breast and other objects. 

organism. Any dynamic system of events that are interrelated in such a 
manner that a change introduced anywhere in the system will be fol- 
lowed by compensatory changes in other parts of the system. Such 
compensatory changes operate toward a re-establishment of equilib- 
rium. 

organismic. ^ Referring to the characteristics that are common to or- 
ganisms. Referring to dynamic interrelatedness, which involves tend- 


encies to maintain or to re-establish equilibrium among the different 
processes of a system. 


organizational interdependence. Interrelations among different functions 


of the organism which occur on the basis of learned co-ordination of 
previously differentiated functions. 


paranoia. A psychotic condition that is chief] 
currence of delusions. 

parapraxis. Unconsciously motivated symptomatic actions 
in speech or writing, inability to recall another 
getting of one's promises and resolutions, 

partial regression. A regression that involy 
the individual's total behavior. Opposite of general regression. 

penis envy. According to Freud, an attitude occurring in girls during the 
phallic phase. The girl is said to be envious of the boy for his pos- 


y characterized by the oc- 


» Such as slips 
person's name, the for- 
mistakes in one's actions. 

es only a minor proportion of 
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session of a penis, and to be hostile toward the mother for having 
brought her into the world “so insufficiently equipped.” 

perception. The process of organizing into a meaningful pattern ex- 
ternal and internal stimuli. The meaningful pattern that occurs through 
the dynamic organization of external and internal stimuli. 

perceptual environment. The momentary perception of a pattern of 
stimulation, consisting of components from internal and external 
sources. See perception. 

perceptual identification. A process that involves interpreting two or 
more objects or events as if they were identical. (Synonym: symbol- 


ism.) 
perceptual realism. 
fantasy. 
permanent regression. 


Opposite of temporary regression. 
perversion. Sexual motivation and sexual behavior involving seeking and 


obtaining pleasurable stimulation in nongenital erotogenic zones. 
phallic phase. According to Freud’s theory of psychosexual develop- 

ment, the third autoerotic phase, during which the penis (in boys) or 

the clitoris (in girls) is said to be the primary source of sexual excita- 


Ability to discriminate clearly between reality and 


A regression that is of relatively long duration. 


tion. 
phobic reaction. 

ject or situation that is merel 
pleasure. The conscious experience that 

tension-reduction. 


pleasure principle. The principle t 


tally governs behavior—namely, 
d to seek 


Fear (usually intense) in relation to some specific ob- 
y symbolic of some actual danger situation. 


occurs during relatively rapid 


hat, according to Freud, fundamen- 
the tendency to avoid discomfort, 
pain, or unpleasantness an pleasurable relief. According to this 
ior is instigated by unpleasant excitation, and it func- 
sion. See reality principle. 

us occurrence of both negative and 


positive motivation in relation to a given instrumental act or in relation 
to a given object or combination of objects. Plus-minus conflicts are 
perceived to require the acceptance of frustration along with gratifica- 
tion. (Synonyms: ambivalence; adient-abient conflict; approach-avoid- 
i itive- ive conflict.) 
ant conflict; positive-negatt f 7 
i The simultaneous operation of two or more positive, 
dd inate i hi i -e the desire to achieve goals 
i ible, motives. This may involve the goa 
aan esl “achieve the same goal by means of 
that are incompatible, the desire to achieve à cem 
: y 
two or more incompatible methods, or the desire d e y di vei 
needs that cannot be relieved by the same method or in e: ation = e 
same object. (Synonyms: adient-adient conflict; double-adient conflict; 


«at. positive-positive conflict.) 
approach-approach conflict; positive-p' 


principle, behav 
tions to reduce excitation or ten 


plus-minus conflict. The simultaneo! 
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preconscious. Any function is said to be preconscious, or to operate pre- 
consciously, if it can become an object of the individual's conscious 
perception through normal attentive effort. 

pregenital impulses. Sexual motivation arising from excitation in the oral 
or anal regions. 

prepotent. Characterized by great relative strength. A motive is said to 
be prepotent when it is one of the strongest motives in the zzotivational 
pattern. 

primary anxiety. The operation of a need that has never yet been in- 
tegrated with any instrumental act or any object in terms of which to 
achieve gratification. (Synonym: basic anxiety.) 


primary frustration. The perception of motivational excitation, The 
mere functioning of an active need. See meed; id functions; primary 
anxiety. 

primary narcissism. Positive cathexis of ego functions. Pleasurable grati- 


fication of sexual excitations through self-stimulation. 
progression. The development of a new behavior-pattern in response to 
changed conditions, or the adoption of a behavior pattern having more 


mature characteristics than the behavior pattern it replaces, The op- 
posite of regression. 


progressive. Referring to progression. 
progressive adjustment. See progression. 
projection. Hypersensitivity to the operation of one’s own repudiated 


(repressed) motives in other persons or things. Projection involves a 
tendency to perceive others as being consciously motivated by impulses 
that are unacceptable in the self, and a tendency to overemphasize the 
significance of such motives in the determination of other people's be- 
havior. 

projective test. Any standard stimulus situation having relatively high 
ambiguity which is designed for personality diagnosis. Interpretation of 
responses to such a test is based on the principle that perception and 
action in response to an ambiguous situation is determined primarily by 
factors within the personality, which are subject to wide individual 
variation. 

psycboanalysis. 1. The theoretical interpretation of personality dynamics 
which was formulated by Freud. 2. A method 
which the patient engages in free association un 
analyst, whose function is to aid the 
fundamental rule, to interpret the patie 
the patient’s transferences. 


psychoanalyst. A psychotherapist who employs the techniques of psy- 
cboanalysis. 


of psychotherapy in 
der the guidance of an 
patient in conforming to the 
nt’s resistances, and to interpret 
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psychogenic. Originating on the basis of learning. (Synonyms: derived; 
social; sociogenic; secondary; learned; functional.) 

psychological environment. See perceptual environment. 

psychological field. See perceptual environment. 

psycboneurosis. See meurosis. 

psychosis. A personality disorder involving symptoms that are so severe 
as both to render the patient unable to support himself, and to endanger 
the safety of others. (Synonym: insanity.) 

psychosomatic. Referring to the interrelations that occur among all of 
the functions of the organism. The term implies that no valid distinc- 
tion, other than an arbitrary one, can be made between “psychic” or 
“mental” and “somatic” or “physiological” functions. 

psychosomatic defense. An “organic” symptom that functions to reduce 
frustration, conflict, and anxiety. 

psychotherapy. Any therapeutic technique that depends solely upon the 
use of communicative procedures (often verbal) in the patient-therapist 
relationship. 

psychotic. Pertaining to a psychosis. Any person who manifests a psy- 
chosis. 

punishment. 
behavior. 


The use of aggression in order to control another person’s 


rationalization. The justification of one’s behavior in terms of acceptable 


motivation. : 
reaction formation. The transformation of a zeed integrate into one of 


opposite intention. The transformation of a negative instrumental act 
into a positive instrumental act, or of a positive instrumental act into a 


negative instrumental act. . 

realism of perception. See perceptual realism. 

realistic perception. See perceptual realism. 

reality principle. The behavioral principle that, according to Freud, su- 
persedes the pleasure principle. The tendency to recognize that pleasure 
can be achieved only in limited degree and only in accordance with the 
requirements of reality, by the use of im e ce with 
social prescriptions and with limiting material conditions. See pleasure 


principle. . | 1 I 
reality testing. The act of frustrating another person A order A E 
termine the limits of his frustration tolerance. Usually E ers to a child's 

ino 
indulging in "bad" behavior to determine "how much he can get away 


i ivi ishment. 
with" before receiving punishm 

The reinstatement of any 
d, or the ado; 


behavior pattern that the individual 
regression. ption of a behavior pattern having 


has previously manifeste! 
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less mature characteristics than the one it replaces. See retrogression 
[Lewin]; regression [Lewin]. 

regression [Lewin]. ^ The adoption of any behavior pattern that has more 
primitive (less mature) characteristics than the behavior pattern it re- 
places. The primitivation of behavior. See regression. 


regression, psycbosexual. The reinstatement of former sexual attitudes. 
The recurrence of immature sexual im 


former (“outgrown”) object-cathexis. 
regressive. ^ Referring to, or having the characteristics of, regression. 
repression. A relatively automatic (relatively unconscious) process by 


means of which conscious or preconscious functions become, and con- 
tinue to remain, unconscious. 


pulses or the reinstatement of a 


resistance. Any manifestation, during psycbotberapy, of the patient's 
inability to recall events that he has experienced in the past. See re- 
pression, 

respect. An ambivalent attitude that involves both Jove and fear in rela- 
tion to the same object. 

restraint. A conscious Process by means of which impulses are pre- 
vented from being carried into action, or prevented from being ex- 
pressed. 

retrogression [Lewin]. The reinstat 


mode of behavior or form of motiv.: 
Rorschach Test. 


blots) remind 


aggression against other persons or objects, 
scoptophilia. — See voyeurism. 


Anxiety that occurs through the repression of con- 
ed i 


secondary frustration. See frustration, 
Secondary narcissism, Positive cathexis of e 


S Mes : go-ideals, Secondary nar- 
cissism is said to occur during the latency period and to be manifested 
in varying degrees throughout adolescence and maturity, 


self-actualization. The development of the individual’s potentialities, 
Achievement of the highest Possible degree of ego-ideal gratification. 
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self-punishment. Any self-imposed frustration. Usually motivated by the 
unconscious need for punishment. See need for punishment; masochism. 

sexuality. Sexual motivation. In its most general sense, as employed by 
Freud, sexuality involves any and all impulses to achieve pleasurable 
stimulation through relating oneself to a positively cathected object. 
See libido; love. 

situational regression. Regression that occurs only in specific situations 
or in specific kinds of situations. Opposite of established regression. 

socialization. | The development of motives and corresponding behavior- 
patterns that are similar to those manifested by the authentic represen- 


tatives of one’s culture, or that are similar to those prevailing in one’s 


society. 
source, The region of the body in which excitation is perceptually lo- 
calized and in which pleasurable (relieving) stimulation is sought. An 


aspect of the weed integrate. See need. 
space of free movement. All of the activities that are possible for the 


individual at any given time. 

sublimation. Any motivational transformation or modification that even- 
tuates in a nced integrate manifesting a higher degree of conformity 
with the prevailing social values. The substitution of relatively so- 
phisticated and relatively acceptable instrumental acts and object 
cathexes for relatively primitive and relatively unacceptable ones. 

sublimative. Referring to a motivational transformation in the direction 
of higher sophistication or higher social acceptability. 

superego functions. The positive and negative psychogenic aspects of 
motivation. See conscience; ego-ideals. 


superego motives. Sce superego functions. . 
superego-superego conflict. A conflict between or among incompatible 


psychogenic motives. . . 
suppression A conscious process by means of which conscious functions 

become preconscious. 
symbolism. See perceptua 
sympathy. A response that depends 


] identification. 

upon the perceptual identification of 
1 € H E " 

the self with another person or object. The process of "feeling with 


ana fii ure, suffering from his misery, etc. 
another person—enjoy!ng his pleasurt M sve (serbolie] ofith 
Anv action that is representative (symbolic) of the 


cious or preconscious motive. Symptomatic 
e of normal individuals. (Synonym: 


symptomatic action. 
gratification of some 1/0075 | 
actions occur in the everyday lif 


parapraxis.) 
n]; historical regression. 


7 wi 
See retrogression [Le 
f short duration. Opposite 


temporal regression. e e 
A regression that is O 


temporary regression. 
of permanent regression. 
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testing reality. See reality testing. 

Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). A projective test consisting of pic- 
tures, to which the subject responds by telling stories. Subsequent per- 
sonality diagnosis is based on the principle that the subject's motivational 
pattern determines the motivation attributed to characters in the stories, 
and that the nature of his life situation determines the type of frustra- 
tions attributed to them. 

topical regression. See ego-regression. 

topographical regression. See ego-regression. 

transference. The displacement of motivational cathexis from one person 
onto another person. In psychotherapy, the displacement of cathexis 


from previously known persons onto the psychoanalyst or psycho- 
therapist. 


traumatic situation. A frustrating situation that arouses in the individual 


a feeling of helplessness. A danger situation in which the individual 


feels unable to commit a successful aggression and unable to make a 
successful escape, 


unconscious. Any function is said to be unconscious, or to Operate un- 


consciously, if it cannot, through normal attentive efforts, 
object of the individual’s conscious perception. 

undoing. A succession of motor acts that are of opposite significance, 
Each action functions to cancel or nullify the preceding action, 


become an 


valence. See catbexis. 
voyeur. — An individual who manifests voyeurism. A “peeping Tom.” 
voyeurism. The impulse that is gratified through looking at the genitals 


of another person, or, more generally, through looking at another nude 
or semi-nude person. 


voyeuristic. Pertaining to voyeurism. 


withdrawal. The avoidance of any aspect of external or internal reality. 
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abasement, need for, 4o, 129 

abstraction, 76, 274 n, 286-8, 286 n, 359 n 

accident proneness, 187 

achievement, need for, 40 

acquisition, need for, 39 

activity drive, 39 

adequacy, defined, 36 

adjustive implications: defined, 117; of 
aggression and punishment, 149-58; 
of anxiety, 188-90, 192; of develop- 
mental identification, 303-6, 307; of 
displacement, 323-4, 325; of fixation 
and regression, 246, 263-7, 268-9; of 
frustration and conflict, 116-19; of 
perceptual identification, 271, 286-8, 
289; of progression, 263 n; of projec- 
tion, 342-4, 345; of punishment, 303-4; 
of reaction formation, 377, 379; of re- 
pression, 212-16, 216-17; of sublima- 
tion, 360, 362 

adjustment: and behavior units, 19; as a 
continuous variable, 24; defined, 20, 
26-7, 53; as need reduction, 4, 25; 
optimum nature of, 24; organismic 
nature of, 3, 20; and personality, 16- 
17; principles of, 20-5; psychology of, 
3, 19-20; and self-perception, 83; and 
sexual motivation, 51-2; uniqueness 
of, 16, 24, 58, 117 

adjustment mechanism, see defenses 

affiliation, need for, 40 

aggression: adjustive implications of, 
149-58; and alcoholism, 255; and anx- 
lety, 144; biogenic vs. psychogenic 
views of, 133-4; canalization of, 141-3, 
152-3, 157; catharsis of, 136; change 
in form of, 127, 157; control of, 125, 
127, 129, 139, 140-3, 200; and co-op- 
erative activities, 150-1; in crime and 
delinquency, 130; as a defense, 180; 
defined, 125-6, 156; displacement of, 
116, 131-2, 133, 140-3, 155; direction 
of, 139-43; vs. dominance, 125 n; 
dominant vs. minority groups, 142-3; 


aggression (continued) 
in economic competition, 129-30; and 
ego-ideals, 149; feelings and attitudes 
associated with, 127-8; forms of, 
126-7, 129-32, 134, 141; free-floating, 
128, 140; against frustrating agent, 
139-40, 156; and frustration, 116, 126, 
133-8, 156; and hierarchy of values, 
149; and humor, 282-3; in industrial 
conflict, 130-1; instigation to, 134-8; 
and learning, 149; and level of aspira- 
tion, 149; need for, 4o, 134-8; objects 
of, 116, 139-43; toward out-groups, 
143; and philosophy of life, 149; in 
political competition, 1 0; in preju- 
dice, 131-2; principles o: + 132-44; and 
punishment, 52, 144-8; against the 
self, 139-40; sex differences in, 143; 
societal differences in, 52, 141-2; 
sources of, 132-4; symbolic, 52, 116; 
unconsciously motivated, 127; in war, 
131, 143; see also anger, hostility 

aggressive catharsis, 156 

aggressive motivation, see hostility 

aggressor, identification with, 283 

aim, see instrumental act 

aim-sublimations, defined, 347 

alcoholism, 255, 259, 261 

altruistic surrender, 341 

ambiguity, defined, 14 

ambitions, 20, 91, 150; see also ego-ideals 

ambivalence: defined, 36; displacement 
of, 285; and guilt, 284-5; oral, 223; 
and reaction formation, 371-2, 3773 
and repression, 207 

amnesia, infantile, 228 

anal character, 224, 250, 349-50, 376 

anal erotogenic zone, 223-4 

anal retentive stage, 223 

anal-sadistic Phase, 223 

anal sexuality, sublimation of, 349-50 

ANGET, 7, 9, 10, 42, 127-8; see also aggres- 
sion, hostility 

anorexia, rgo n 


biogenic view of, 39, 168, 171-2; and 
coitus interruptus, 168; complexity 
of, 161; and conscience, 173; and 
consciousness, 161, 178-9, 191; and 
danger, 71, 164-5, 170, 176-7, 191; and 
defenses, 23, 116; defined, 128, 161-2, 
170, 174, 190, 191; and developmental 
identification, 297-301, 307; and dis- 
placement, 317-20, 324-5; and ego 
functions, ro, 73; and ego restriction, 
203-5; and fear, 207, 208; Vs. fear, 
163-6, 173-4, 190; and fixation, 257-62, 
268; free-floating, 162-3, 179, 313; 
Freud's theories of, 167-70; and frus- 
tration, 114 n, 116, 144, 166; vs. guilt, 
183 n; guilt theory of, 172-4; Horney's 
theory of, 170-1; and hostility, 144, 
169, 171, 172, 172 D, 177-8, 207; and 
humor, 282-3; and libido, 168, 169, 
177; and love, 207; manifestations of, 
161-6, 171, 182, 190-1; May's theory 
of, 171-2; in military personnel, 203-4; 
moral, see guilt; as motivation, 21-2, 
179-80; Mowrer’s theory of, 172-4, 
208; neurotic, 162-4; and neurotic 
symptoms, 163-4; normal, 172; objec- 
tive, see fear; objectless character of, 
21-2, 27, 164-6; occasions of, 167, 169; 
and perceptual identification, 282-5, 
289; and prepotence, 179, 203-4; Ti 
mary vs. secondary, 175, 191; princi- 
ples of, 178-82, 191-25, and progres- 
sion, 257-60; and projection, 33779, 
i 344; and psy chosexual regression, 260; 
and psychotherapy, 181, 181 n, 189; 
and reaction formation, 371-4 378-9; 
reduction of, see need reduction; an 
y regression, 257-62, 268; and related- 
ness, 172; and repression, 21, 169, 170, 
172-3, 175, 203-9, 2040, 205 D, 216; 
and rest, 189; and pelf actual qus 
189-90; significance of, 21-2, 116, 160; 
sources of, 144, 166-78, 1915 and sub- 
limation, 352-3, 361-23 and worry, 313 
anxiety attack, 163-4, 166 
| anxiety equivalents, 166, 179, 200 
anxiety tolerance, 179; See also frustra- 
tion tolerance 
appetite, defined, 36 
asccticism, 370 
aspiration, level of, 118-19 : 
attention: and conscious functions, 59; 
and emotions, 9; and motivation, 7, 
45, 59; and perceptual identification, 
272; see also perception 
attitude, see motive, need integrates 
authors, unconscious motivation of, 275 
autistic value, 299 , , 
autoerotism, see narcissism 


v 

antivivisectionist, 375-6 

anxiety: accidental gratification of, 42, 
165, 174, 180 n; adjustive implications 
of, 188-90, 192; and alcoholism, 259; 
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autonomic nervous system, and sexu- 
ality, 259-60 

autonomy, 40, 172; and space of free 
movement, 235 

aversion, defined, 36 


behavior: defined, 6n; differentiation 
of, 2353 and emotions, 9; general prin- 
ciples of, 4; goal-oriented, 8, 20, 30. 
34, 35-6, 42, 88; implicit, 33; malad- 
justive, 74 n; and motivation, 7, 
42; organismic conception of, 4-12, 
25, 45, 58; organization of, 233-4, 
235-6, 236-7; OVCIT, 32, 33; and per- 
ception, 12-17, 25, 26; and perceptual 
identification, 273; and personality, 
16-17, 57, 58; prediction of, 13; psy- 
chosomatic conception of, 7; rein- 
statement of, 243-4; unconsciously 
motivated, 60-8; variety of, 233, 236 

behavior formula: perception-response 
conception, 13; stimulus-response 
conception, 12-13 

behavior units, molar vs. molecular, 4, 
18-20, 25, 26, 233, 234, 236 

behavior variability, 34, 42 

biogenic motives, see motives, biogenic 

blamavoidance, need for, 40 


castration complex, 226 

castration fear, 169, 226, 227; and la- 
tency period, 227; and Oedipus com- 
plex, 231 

catharsis, aggressive, 136, 152, 156 

catbexis: and anxiety, 174; and atten- 
tion, 45; and behavior variability, 42; 
and conscience, 74-5; defined, 36, 53; 
displacement of, 310; and ego-ideals, 
75; and fear, 313; and frustration, 94, 
175; and gratification, 175; heterosex- 
ual, 311; oral, 223; positive vs. nega- 
tive, 34, 36, 773 psychogenic nature of, 
77; and punishment, 154-5; and re- 
pression, 207, 310; sexual, 221, 229, 
230-1 " * 

childhood experience, significance of, 


90 H "n 

classification: biogenic vs. psychogenic 
motives, 34-5; difficulties in, 34, 36-8; 
of goal-directed behavior, 35-6; see 
under various headings | . 

cognitive functions, interrelations 
among, 10-11 

cognizance, need for, 40 

coitus interruptus, 168 

coldavoidance, need for, 38 , 

compatibility, and developmental iden- 
tification, 305 

compensation: defined, 386; and devel- 
opmental identification, 388; and dis- 
placement, 388; and fixation, 387; as a 

eneral concept, 380-1, 387, 389, 393; 

and perceptual identificauon, 387-8; 
and projection, 388; and reaction for- 
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compensation (continued) f 
mation, 388-9, 389 n; and regression, 
387; and repression, 387; and sublima- 
tion, 388; and superego development, 
388 . 

competition: economic, 129-30, 150; po- 
litical, 130 . 

compromise formation: defined, 366; 
and neurosis, 66, 281, 366, 371; and 
reaction formation, 366; and sublima- 
tion, 366; vs. undoing, 366; univer- 
sality of, 366n 

concentration: and conflict, 182; and 
isolation, 198 

condensation, in dreams, 278 

confidence: see environmental confi- 
dence, self-confidence 

conflict: and developmental identifica- 
tion, 292, 300-1; defined, 21, 96-7; and 
ego functions, 73; examples of, 88, 
104, 105, 106, 111, 112; and fatigue, 
211; manifestations of, 182; and moti- 
vational prepotence, 110; and need 
integrates, 97; and neurosis, 66, 97, 

102, 103, 105; reactions to, 100-1, 102; 
reactivation of, 260-1; and regression, 
105, 262; and resistance, 63; resolu- 
tion of, 119; significance of, 97; and 
sublimation, 360; unconscious, 65; see 
also frustration 

conflicts: classification in terms of ori- 
gin of motives, 103-7; classification in 
terms of valence, 98-103; complex, 
102-3; double approach-avoidant, 103; 
ego-ideals vs. object choice, 266-7; 
id-id, 103-4; id-superego, 66, 81, 
104-5, 300; minus-minus, 101-3; plus- 
minus, 100-1; plus-plus, 98-100; rela- 
tive severity of, 99-100, 101, 102, 
104-5, 106; superego-superego, 77, 81, 
105-6, 300-1 

conscience: and anxiety, 173; defined, 
74-5, 84; and developmental identifi- 
cation, 293; fear of, 173; and guilt, 
185; and hostility, 125; and negative 
cathexis, 74-5; personification of, 82; 
psychogenic nature of, 75; and ra- 
tionalization, 384; as a reaction for- 
mation, 363, 375; and security, 185; 
and self-control, 75; and self-punish- 
ment, 75; and sexuality, 200 

conscious functions, defined, 59 

consciousness: and anxiety, 191; and 
ego functions, 7o, 72; and language, 
73-4; levels of, 58-62, 83, 194; and 
psychotherapy, 179; superficiality of, 
57 

conservance, need for, 39 

constipation, 250 

construction, need for, 39 

consummatory reactions, 33, 43 

contrarience, need for, 40 

copropbilia, 312, 330 : " 

counseling, permissive relations in, 152 
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counteraction, need for, 40 
crime and delinquency, 82, 130, 188 


danger: and anxiety, 71, 164-5, 170, 
176-7, 191; defined, 169, 176, 177; and 
fear, 176-7; neurotic, 169; primary vs. 
secondary, 176-7 

death instinct, 133 

defecation, need for, 38 

defendence, need for, 40 

defenses: adaptive vs. maladaptive, 24, 
180-1, 189; and anxiety, 23-4, 116, 
180-1, 204 n; defined, 22; as ego func- 
tions, 73; as escape mechanisms, 389; 
evaluation of, 23-4, 27; and frustra- 
tion tolerance, 113; function of, 180; 
against guilt, 192; levels of generality, 
380 n; list of, 27; and personality, 22-3, 
24, 181; primary vs. secondary, 24; 
psychogenic aspects of, 359 n; signifi- 
cance of, 116; and substitute gratifica- 
tion, 204 n, 208 n 

deference, need for, 40 

deficit needs, 31 

delinquency and crime, 82, 130, 188 

delusions: defined, 337; and homosexu- 
ality, 332; of jealousy, 332; of obser- 
vation, 75-6, 337; and perceptual 
identification, 281; of persecution, 
369; and projection, 76, 336-7, 342; 
of sin and guilt, 183 

demoralization, 119 

denial, 198, 205, 216, 390 

dependence, 171 

development, psychosexual, 220-32 

developmental identification: adjustive 
implications of, 300, 303-6, 307; and 
anxiety, 297-301, 307; and compensa- 
tion, 388; and conflict, 292, 300-1; and 
conscience, 293; defined, 292-3, 306; 
and displacement, 322; and ego-ideals, 
293; and emulation, 298; expressions 
of, 295-7; and fixation, 302; and frus- 
tration, 299, 303-4; and frustration 
tolerance, 151; vs. imitation, 293; and 
love, 232, 293, 297-9; models for, 292, 
293-4, 305-7; and Oedipus complex, 
301-2, 302n; and parental compati- 
bility, 301, 305; and Perceptual identi- 
fication, 288, 294, 299, 303; Vs. percep- 
tual identification, 271-2, 272 n, 288, 
294; and projection, 341; and punish- 
ment, 299-300, 303-4, 306, 307; and 
rationalization, 384; and reaction for- 
mation, 375; and regression, 302; and 
repression, 301-2; and respect, 293, 
299-300; and shame, 183-4; and so- 
cialization, 292, 295-7, 304-5; and sub- 
limation, 354-5; and withdrawal, 39: 

depression, 9, 183 

deprivation, in motivation theory, 50 

Cprivations: external, 95; internal, 96 
determinism, 17 n, 65 
diarrhea, 250 
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dilemma, 101; see also conflict 

discipline, 8o, 306; see also punishment 

disgust, 39 

disillusionment, 296—7 

displacement: adjustive implications of, 
316, 323-4, 325; Of aggression, 116, 
131-2, 133, 140-3, 153. 1555 and am- 
bivalence, 285, 318-19, 323-4; and anx- 
icty, 317-20, 324-5; and com pensation, 
388; of coprophilia, 312; defined, 309- 
10, 324, 328n; and developmental 
identification, 322; in dreams, 278; 
and ego restriction, 319-20; of exhi- 
bitionism, 312; expressions of, 309, 
310-17; of fear, 313-14; in fetishism, 
312; and fixation, 321; and frustration, 
320; of guilt, 313-14 of hostility, 310, 
313; of love and sexuality, 187 n, 228, 
230, 310-13, 320-1; and maturity, 324; 
motives involved in, 310-14, 324; an 
neurotic symptoms, 314; Onto non- 
human objects, 316-17, 324; objects 
cathected through, 314-17, 324; and 
Oedipus complex, 318; and percep- 
tual identification, 317, 321-2; onto 
persons, 315-16; and prejudice, 324; 
and progression, 315, 3233 and projec- 
tion, 333, 341-2; VS. projection, 328-9, 
344; and rationali ation, 384-5; and 
reaction formation, 375-6; and regres- 
sion, 321; and repression, 318, 320-1, 
320n, 328-9, 328n; onto self, 316, 
342n; in social interaction, 316, 319, 
323-4; and sublimation, 355; and su- 
perego, 316, 322; in transference, 315- 
16; of voyeurism, 312; and with- 
drawal, 391-2 

dissociation, 196, 216 

divorce, 305 

dominance, 37, 40, 125.1, 144-5. 

dreams: condensation in, 278; displace- 
ment in, 278; and free-association, 
277; function of, 252, 277, 286; im- 
agery in, 253; interpretation of, 65-6; 
manifest content of, 277; and percep- 
tual identification, 277-8; and percep- 
tual realism, 252; regression in, 243, 
247, 252-3; symbolism in, 277-8; the- 
ory of, 65 Np 

drive, see motivation, motivational pat- 
tern, motive, motives, nce 

drug addiction, 37-8, 

dynamics, of motivational patterns, 13, 
47-50 


economic principle, 69, 202, 206-7, 207 N 
ego, 69-70, 133; aS object of perception, 
82-3; subservience of, 57 
ego functions: and anxiety, 
teristics of, 199; cognitive nature Of, 
70-2, 76, 82; and conflict, 73; and con- 
sciousness, 70, 72, 73-4; and defenses, 
73; defined, 70-4, 84; and gratification, 
72; and id unctions, 71; and instru- 


73; charac- 
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ego functions (continued) 
mental acts, 70; and language, 73-4; 
and objects, 70; and pleasure-princi- 
ple, 71; and reality-principle, 71; and 
repression, 63, 7 and resistance, 63; 
restriction of, see ego restriction; and 
self-perception, 75-6; and sleep, 71; 
and superego functions, 71; uncon- 
scious, 74n; as voluntary processes, 
70, 72 

ego-ideals: and aggression, 149; defined, 
75, 84; and developmental identifica- 
tion, 293; fixation of, 264-5; frustra- 
tion of, 112; and inferiority feelings, 
185; vs. object-love, 228, 229-30, 266-7; 
and Ocdipus compl 226; parental 
source of, 75; projection of, 340-1, 

343-4; and rationalization, 384; real- 
istic adjustment of, 118-19; regression 
of, 264-5; and sublimation, 354-5, 375 

ego involvement, 138 

ego-regression, 243 

ego restriction, 208-9; and anxiety, 
203-5; and denial, 205; and displace- 
ment, 319-20; and inhibition, 205; and 
maladjustment, 209; in military per- 
sonnel, 203-4; and projection, 343; 
and repression, 204-7, 208-9; and 
withdrawal, 256 

ego strength: defined, 205; and frustra- 
tion tolerance, 113; and insight, 214— 
15; and intelligence, 211-12; and 
psychotherapy, 113 n; and repression, 


emotions: and attention, 9; biogenic, 42: 
differentiation of, 233; and frustra- 
tion, 7, 39; and gratification, 7; and 
intelligence, 10; and irrelevant tasks, 
10; and learning, 9-10; as motivation, 
7. 9, 39, 42-3, 54; and perception, 9; 
pleasurable, 7, 9; psychosomatic na- 
ture of, 6, 7, 42 

energy level, and repression, 210-11 

enuresis, and regression, 256 

environment, perceptual, 15, 58 

environmental confidence, 90-1 

equilibrium, 4, 5, 6; and homeostasis, 
31; perceptual, 17 n, 26 

erotogenic zones, 220, 222-4, 241 s see 
also sexual development, sexuality 

escape, see withdrawal 

escape mechanisms, see defenses 

established, regression, 246 

esthetic drive, 39 

exhibition, need for, 40 

exhibitionism, 312, 329-30, 350, 369 

experimental method, 11-12 

expiration, need for, 38 

exposition, need for, 40 


fantasy: creative value of, 254, 265; and 
levels of realism, 254; and need re- 
duction, 259, 299; regressive nature 
of, 251, 253-4; time relations in, 254 
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fatigue, 166; and conflict, 182, 211; and 
frustration, 189 

fear: abnormal development of, 21; and 
anxiety, 207, 208; vs. anxiety, 164-6, 
173-4, 190; biogenic vs. psychogenic 
views of, 39, 42, 172; of castration, 
226; of conscience, 173; and danger, 
164, 176-7; of the dead, 331; defined, 
36, 162, 164; displacement of, 313-14; 
and frustration, 21, 133; and hostility, 
330-1; as motivation, 9, 21, 42; as neg- 
ative cathexis, 313; and perception, 9; 
of punishment, 186-7; repression of, 
200; of retaliation, 171; tolerance of, 
188-9 

feelings of inferiority, see inferiority 
feelings 

fetishism, 229, 250-1, 312, 330 

figure-ground relations, 44-5 

fixation: adjustive implications of, 263-7, 
268-9; and anxiety, 257-62, 268; and 
compensation, 587; criteria of, 236-7; 
defined, 241-2; and developmental 
identification, 302; and displacement, 
321, 323; of ego-ideals, 264-5; expres- 
sions of, 249-57, 268; and grief, 251; 
and inversion, 250; and level of aspi- 
ration, 264-5; and maturity, 240, 265; 
and neurosis, 265-6; and overprotec- 
tion, 267; and perceptual identifica- 
tion, 286; and progression, 265; and 
Projection, 340; and rationalization, 
382-3; and reaction formation, 373, 
374; and regression, 247; and repres- 
sion, 262-3, 268; and sexual impotence, 
266; and sublimation, 353, 354; and 
withdrawal, 390-1 

fixations: classification of, 267-8; gen- 
eral, 251-7; object, 250-1; psychosex- 
ual, 229, 249-51, 266 

food, need for, 38 

fore-pleasure, sexual, 229 

free-association: defined, 65; in dream 
interpretation, 277; and unconscious 
functions, 59 

friendship, as sublimated sexuality, 348 

frustrating agent: as object of fear, 21, 
27; as object of hostility, 21, 27, 116, 
139-40, 1391, 156 à — 

frustration: adjustive implications of, 
116-19, 122; and aggression, 21, 27, 
52, II4 D, 116, 125, 126, 133-8, 156; 
and alcoholism, 261; and anxiety, 91, 
92, 114 n, 116, 144, 166; and behavior 
variability, 42; and cathexis, 175; and 
confidence, 89-90, 91, 112; and co- 
operative activities, 150n; cultural 
sources of, 111-12, 112 n; of defenses, 
180-1; defined, 8, 45-6, 88, 91, 119; 
and deprivation, 178 n; and develop- 
ment of motives, 46-7; and develop- 
mental identification, 299, 393-4; and 
displacement, 320; and efficiency, 
112-13; and emotions, 7; and fatigue, 
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frustration (continued) 
189; and fear, 21, 133; generalization 
of, 112-13; in guidance, 155; and guilt, 
183; and hierarchy of values, 119; and 
hostility, 21, 27, 52, 114 D, 116, 125, 
126, 133-8, 156; in hypochondriacs, 
98 n; and immaturity, 91; and learn- 
ing, 117-18; and level of aspiration, 
119; marital 25:; minimizing of, 
118; and motivational patterns, 15, 48; 
and object substitution, 137; objective 
concept of, 155 n; and overprotection, 
117-18; parental sources o > 144; pat- 
tern of, 108, 111; and perception, 45, 
88-91; principles of, 108-15, 121-2; 
and principles of motivation, 108; and 
punishment, 147-8; reactions to, 90, 
110, 115-16, 122, 133; reduction of, 
108, 115; and regression, 255; and self- 
actualization, 190; and socialization, 
87-8, 117; strength of, 137-8; and 
strength of motivation, 48, 91, 109-10; 
and superego motivation, 77, 262; of 
unconscious motives, 108, 113, 140; 
universality of, 21, 87-8, 117; un- 
pleasantness of, 108 

frustration syndrome, 161, 174, 178-9 

frustration tolerance, 113-15, 114 D, 122, 
179; and aggression, 114-15, 135, 151-2; 
and confidence, 114; and defenses, 113; 
development of, 11 —15, 151; and de- 
velopmental identi cation, 151; and 
ego strength, 113; and punishment, 
151; social emphasis of, 115; in social 
relations, 151-2; and socialization, 118; 
stability of, 114-15 

frustrations: active vs, Passive, 92, 120; 
classification of, 92-7, 120; external, 
94-6, 139; external vs. internal, 94-7; 
internal, 96-7, 139-40; interrelations 
among, 110-11; and motivational anal- 
YSIS, 93-4, 120; primary vs. secondary, 
92, 114, 120; relative severity of, 94, 
95, 96; typical, 106-8, 121 

fugues, and repression, 202 

functional autonomy: concept of, 47; 
doubtful validity of, 47n; vs. subli- 
mation, 47 n, 356-9, 359 n, 362 


general regression, 246 

genital inferiority, 232; see also sexual 
development, sexuality 

genital phase, 229; see also sexual devel- 
opment, sexuality 

Benotype, vs. phenotype, 23n 

goal object, see object 

gratification: accidental, 42; of aggres- 
sive motivation, 136; of anxiety, 179- 
80; defined, 36; and development of 
motives, 46; in dreams, 252; and ego 
functions, 72; and emotions, 7; and 
id functions, 70; and love, 133, 175, 
187 n; and motivational pattern, 13, 
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gratification (continued) 
48, 50; and perception, 8, 45, 90; 
symbolic, 65, 66; of unconscious mo- 
tivation, 68 

grief, 251, 285 

guidance, as punishment, 155 

guilt: and ambivalence, 284-5; vs. anx- 
iety, 183n; and conscience, 182-3, 
185; defenses against, 188, 192; de- 
fined, 128, 182-4; and depression, 183; 
displacement of, 313-14; forms of, 
164; and hostility, 140, 186; vs. inferi- 
ority feelings, 184-5, 192; and intro- 
jection, 183; and neurosis, 314; and 
Oedipus complex, 226; and perceptual 
identification, 284-5; and projection, 
333; and punishment, 148; and reac- 
tion formation, 372; and repression, 
263; and superego motivation, 300; 
and unconscious motivation, 79 


habit regression, 244 

hallucinations, 76, 253, 281, 337 

harmavoidance, need for, 38 

batred, defined, 128 

headache, and tension, 41-2 

heatavoidance, need for, 38 

hierarchy of values, 49, 119, 149, 236 

homeostasis: as a biological principle, 
30; defined, 31-2, 53; environmental, 
17n; significance of, 32 

homosexuality: and delusions, 332; and 
paranoia, 369; projection of, 330; re- 
action formation against, 364, 369; 
sublimation of, 348, 351; See also in- 
version 

bostility: abnormal development of, 21, 
125, 139; and anxiety, 144» 169, 171, 
172, 172 n, 177-8, 207; aspects of, 

134n, 156; biogenic vs. psychogenic 
views, of, 39, 133-4 1345 catharsis 
of, 136, 149, 152-3; and conscience, 
125; cumulative nature of, 136; de- 
fined, 21, 36, 128; displacement. of, 
140, 153, 310, 313; and fear, 330-15 
and frustration, 21, 27, 52) 114 Th 125, 
132-4; and frustration tolerance, 135; 
and guilt, 186; objects of, 1390, 140, 
144, 153, 156, 186; principles of, 132- 
44; projection of, 171, 330-15 an 
projective techniques, 127; prolonged, 
128; and psychotherapy, 136; reacuon 
formation against, 363, 370-1» 378; re- 
pression of, 171, 177, 200; an self- 
control, 153; significance of, 52; an 
social control, 52; strength of, 135-8; 
and strength of frustration, 135-9; 
and strength of motivation, 135; SUD" 
limation of, 351-2; and superego mo- 
tivation, 200; tolerance of, 188-9; 
unavoidability of, 141; unconscious, 
125-6; variables related to, 135-8 

human relations, permissive, 151-2 
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humor: and aggression, 282-5; and anx- 
iety, 282-3; and perceptual identifi- 
cation, 276-7; and regression, 264 

hunger, repression of, 200-1 

hypnosis, 62-3 

hypochondriacs, 98 n 

hypocrisy, vs. rationalization, 381 n 


id, derivation of term, 7o 

id functions: defined, 69-70, 74, 82, 84; 
and ego functions, 57, 71; and gratifi- 
cation, 70; and instrumental acts, 70; 
and objects, 70; as object of percep- 
tion, 82-3; and pleasurc-principle, 69; 
repression of, 206 

idealism, 119 

ideals, 74 

identification, 293 n, 299-300, 306 n; see 
also developmental identification, per- 
ceptual identification 

identity, non-occurrence of, 271 

imitation, vs. developmental identifica- 
tion, 293 

immaturity: criteria of, 232-7; and frus- 
tration, 91; and organization of be- 
havior, 233-4; and overprotection, 
118; and variety of behavior, 233; see 
also fixation, maturity, progression, 
regression 

immobility, 101 

impersonation, 276 

impotence, sexual, 168 

impulses, contradictory, 69; see also 
conflict 

incest taboo, 284 

incompatibility, and 
identification, 301 

individual differences: in latency pe- 
riod, 227-8; in learning, 45; in moti- 
vation, 36-7, 48; and perception, 13, 
15-16; and prepotence, 110 

individual evaluation, objections to, 
24-5, 27 

infantile sexuality, 228; see also sexual 
development, sexuality 

infants, danger of spoiling, 306 n ] 

infavoidance, need for, 40; see also in- 
feriority feelings 

inferiority feelings, 39, 1495, and aggres- 
sion, 140; and compensation, 386; de- 
fenses against, 188; and ego-ideals, 
300; vs. guilt, 184-5, 192; and projec- 
tion, 333 

inhibition, 33, 197, 205, 216 

defined, 214; and ego strength, 


developmental 


insigbt: 
nem and psychotherapy, 66, 197, 
214-15; and rationalization, 382; an 


removal of frustration, 115 
insomnia, 166, 182 
instrumental act: defined, 33, 533 PSY- 
chogenic view of, 37 D, 930 
instrumental act frustration, 93 
instrumental act regression, 245 


x 


instrumental acts: and ego functions, 
70; and id functions, 70; repression 
of, 199 n; substitute, 94 

intelligence: concept of, 9, 21 1-12; and 
ego strength, 211-12; and emotions, 
10; in infancy, 212; and motivation, 
8-9; and psychotherapy, 212; and re- 
pression, 211-12 

intelligence tests, inadequacy of, 212n 

interactions, see interrelations : 

interdependence: direct, 235; organiza- 
tional, 235-6 A 

interrelations: among cognitive func- 
tions, 10-11; among defenses, 22-3; 
dynamic, 4, 5, 11-12, 17, 18; among 
frustrations, ‘108, 110-11; psychoso- 
matic, 6-7, 25-6, 30, 58 

intrauterine condition, 252 

introception, see developmental identi- 
fication 

introjection, 78, 111-12, 183, 189, 293; 
see also developmental identification 

inversion, sexual, 229, 250, 251; see also 
homosexuality, sexual development, 
sexuality 

inviolacy, need for, 40 

isolation, 197-8, 216, 365 


jealousy, 331-2 
judgment, 46, 198 


lactation, need for, 38 

language: and consciousness, 73-4, 79; 
and perceptual identification, 274 

latency period, 227-8; and castration 
fear, 227; and penis envy, 227; and 
repression, 227-8; variations in, 227-8, 
231; see also sexual development 

learning: and aggression, 149; and emo- 
tions, 9-10; and frustration, 117-18; 
individual differences in, 45; in mazes, 
10-11; and motivation, 8, 13, 35, 45, 
48; and perception, 10 

level of aspiration, 118-19, 149, 264-5; 
see also ego-ideals 

levels: of confidence, 151; of conscious- 
ness, 58-62, 79, 83; of meaning, 234; 
of security, 150 

libertinism, and repression, 215-16 

libido: and anxiety, 113-14, 169, 177; as 
positive cathexis, 177; see also love, 
sexuality, sexual motivation 

life space, 234-5, 236; see also percep- 
tion, perceptual environment 

literature, and perceptual identification, 
275-6 

love: and anxiety, 207; and develop- 
mental identification, 293, 297-9; dis- 
placement of, 187 n, 228, 230, 311-12; 
and gratification, 133, 175, 187 n; of 
ideals, 317; loss of, 93, 106, 155; objects 
of, 34; Vs. perceptual identification, 
273-4; as positive cathexis, 36, 3113 


Projection of, 329-30; reciprocation 
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love (continued) n : 
of, 232; see also libido, sexual moti- 
vation, sexuality 


magic, 52, 127, 278-9 

maladjustment, 24; see also adjustive 
implications, adjustment 

manifest content of dreams, 65 

Marriage, 51, 296 

martyrdom, 129 

masochism, 187; as a personality trait, 
129; aS a perversion, 128; and punish- 
ment, 148; reaction formation against, 
369; and sadism, 128-9; sublimation 
of, 350-1 

masturbation, 225-6, 227, 250 

maturity: criteria of, 232-8; definition 
of, 219; and differentiation of behav- 
lor, 235, 236; and displacement, 323, 
324; and fixation, 240; and hierarchy 
of values, 119; and interdependence 
of behavior, 235-6; and life space, 
234-5, 236; and organization of be- 
havior, 233-4, 236; and perceptual 
realism, 236; and Progression, 241; 
Psychosexual, 229, 249-51; and regres- 
sion, 240; and space of free move- 
ment, 234-5, 236; and variety of 
behavior, 233, 236 

Meaning, see perception 

mechanisms, see de. enses 

mental hygiene, 116, 263; see also ad- 
Justive implications 

metabolism, and motivation, 31 

method, experimental, 11-12 

mode, see instrumental act 

molar behavior-units, 18-20, 25, 26, 233, 
234 

momentum, and frustration, 138 

morale, 303 

motivating stimuli, 6, 21, 25, 27 

motivation, 3, 6; aggressive, see hostil- 
ity; and attention, 7, 59; and behavior, 
7-9, 44; complex forms Of, 333; 
complexity of, 47; contradictory, see 
conflict; development of, 35; and 
drug addiction, 37-8; and emotions, 
7» 42-3; and energy level, 37; and 
Tustration, 48; and functional au- 
tonomy, 47; homosexual, 314; and 
hostility, 135; Immature, 87; and in- 
telligence, 8-9; and judgment, 46; and 
earning, 8, 13, 45; Maslow’s theory 
of, 49-50, 54; and metabolism, 31; and 
muscular tension, 41-2; and percep- 
tion, 7-8, 13, 44-5; and physical ap- 
pearance, 37; principles of, 41-50, 54, 
108; psychogenic, 74, 76-9, 95; of pun- 
ishment, 157; Tegression to biogenic, 
48-50; sexual, development of, 220-32; 
Significance of, 30, 53; and thinking, 
* 45-6; unconscious, g, 43-4, 62-3; 
unpleasantness of, 21, 41; and varia- 
bility of behavior, 42; and vigor of 


xt 


motivation (continued) 
activity, 42; see also motivational pat- 
tern 

motivational analysis, 32-4 

motivational pattern: and anxiety, 1793 
and behavior, 7, 44; complexity of, 
92-3; defined, 47, 53; dynamics of, 13, 
47-50, 54; and perception, 8, 13; and 
recreation, 259; see also motivation, 
need integrates 

motivational prepotence, 109-10 

motivational selectivity, 44-6, 54 

motive, defined, 7 n, 30-1, 32-3; See also 
motivation, motivational pattern, mo- 
tives 

motives: behavioral significance of, 55, 
90; biogenic, 33, 34-5,, 38-9. 48, 77) 
109-10, 233, 359; biogenic vs. sycho- 
genic, 34-5, 373 classification of, 34-41, 
53-4; deficit vs. protective, 38; gratui- 
tous satisfaction of, 50; negative, 36, 
38; periodicity of, 48; positive vs. 
negative, 35-6, 38; psychogenic, 35, 
39-41, 46-7, 48, 77. 233. 3595 relative 
strength of, 48, 49, 109-10; survival 
value of, 77; unconscious, 113, 140; 
see also motivation, motivational pat- 
tern, motive, need integrates 

muscular tension, 6, 13, 41-2, 166, 182 


narcissism: anal 223-4 and displace- 
ment, 316; fixation of, 2505 and in- 
version, 250; vs. object-love, 225 n, 
230-1; oral, 222-3; and perceptual 
identification, 273-4) 302; permanence 
of, 221, 228, 229-30; phallic phase, 
224; phases of, 222-4; primary, 22174; 
regression to, 2503 secondary, 226, 228; 
sublimation of, 250, 348-50 . 

need: biogenic nature of, 93 n, 359; ID- 
tensity of, and frustration, 915, for ora 
stimulation, 222-3; and motivational 
analysis, 33, 37 n, 535 for punishment, 
186-7, 188, 192; for sex, 50-2, 199-200, 
see also libido, love, sexuality 

meed frustratiom, defined, 93 

need integrates: analysis of, 88, 98 n; de- 
fined, 32, 53; and displacement, 328 n; 
and projection, 328 n; and reaction 
formation, 364 n; and sublimation, 359 

need reduction, and pleasure, 21, 43, 117 

meed regression, 245 

need tolerance, 114; 
tolerance 

needs: biogenic, 8, 31, 33« 36 38, 39, 48, 
49, 50-1, 69, 72, See also motives, 
biogenic; hierarchy of, 49-50; locali- 
zation of, 33 

negation, 198 . 

meurosis: and anxiety, 163-45 and asceti- 
cism, 215; and compromise formation, 
281; and conflict, 66, 97, 103; and fix- 
ation, 265-6; Freud's theory of, 265; 
and guilt, 314; VS. perversion, 263; and 


see also frustration 
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neurosis (continued) 
regression, 256-7, 260-1, 265-6; and 
repression, 215; and self-punishment, 
153; theory of, 66-7, 105; and uncon- 
scious functions, 66-8 

neurotic symptoms: and compromise 
formation, 366, 371; gratification 
through, 280; and perceptual identi- 
fication, 280-1; symbolism of, 281 

neurotic trends, Horney, 171 

nostalgia, 251 

noxavoidance, need for, 38 

nurturance, need for, 40 


object: and motivational analysis, 33, 34, 
53; repression of, 199n 

object-choice, vs. ego-ideals, 228, 229- 
30, 266-7 

object fixations, 250-1 

object frustration, defined, 94 

object regression, 245, 250-1 

object sublimation, defined, 347 

objective environment, 15 

objectivity, of judgment, 46 

objects: of aggression, 116, 139-43; as 
behavioral guides, 20, 34, 42; cathexis 
of, 36, 37,0, 42, 70, 93 N; perceptual 
identification of, 272-3; psychogenic 
cathexis of, 37 n, 70, 93 n; sexual, 232, 
238; substitution of, 94, 137 

observation, delusions of, 75-6 

obsessions: and. displacement, 314; and 
perceptual identification, 280-1; see 
also neurosis, neurotic symptoms 


obstructions: external, 95-6; internal, 


96-7 

Oedipus complex, 169; in boys, 225-6; 
and castration fear, 2315 complica- 
tions of, 224n; defined, 224; and 
developmental identification, 301-2, 
302 n; and displacement, 318; doubt- 
ful validity of, 231-2; and ego-ideal, 
226; in girls, 226-7; and guilt, 226; and 
heterosexuality of parents, 232; as 
pathological, 232; and phallic phase, 
224, 231; and projection, 331; reaction 
formation against, 370; repression of, 
226; sublimation of, 351, 354-5; and 
superego, 301-2, 355, 370 

optimism, development of, 89-90 

oral incorporation stage, 223 


oral phase, see narcissism, sexual devel- 


opment , 
oral sadistic stage, 223 , . 
oral sexuality: | reaction formation 


against, 349; sublimation of, 348-9 

order, need for, 39 

organism, defined, 4, 25, 31 

organismic conception, II-I2, 17, 255 45, 
58; see also behavior 

organisms: and environment, 31; sta- 
bility of, 5-6, 25 

overprotection, 117-18, 267, 303-4 

oxygen, need for, 38, 48 


xii 


pain, and muscular tension, 41-2 

paranoia, and homosexuality, 369 — 

parapraxes, and unconscious motivation, 
64-5 : 

partial fixation, 264 

partial regression, 246, 264 

parturition, and tension, 41-2 

penis envy, 227, 351 x 

perception: as behavior determinant, 4, 
12-17, 25, 26; defined, 8, 14-15, 26, 45; 
and ego functions, 7o, 72, 76; and 
emotions, 9; and endurance, 103 n; in 
hypochondriacs, 98 n; and learning, 
10; and motivation, 7-8, 13, 44-5, 88- 
91, 146; and need integrates, 98 n; 
organismic conception o » 17, 26; and 
perceptual environment, 16; and per- 
sonality, 15, 57; reorganization of, I3, 
115; and repression, 195; stability of, 
17, 17 n, 26; and thinking, 10; uncon- 
Scious, 14, 74n 

Perception-response behavior formula, 
13 

perceptual differentiation: ego vs. ex- 
ternal objects, 222, 222 N, 230-1; re- 
ality vs. fantasy, 236, 338 

perceptual environment: concept of, 
15-16; as life space, 234-5; and ma- 
turity, 236 ' 

perceptual identification, 80, 147; and 
abstraction, 274n, 285-6, 286-8, ad- 
justive implications of, 271, 286-8, 
289; with aggressor, 283; and anxiety, 
282-5, 289; and attention, 272; and 
behavior, 273; and compensation, 
387-8; defined, 272; and delusions, 
281; and developmental identification, 
288, 294, 299, 303; vs. developmental 
identification, 271-2, 272n, 288, 294; 
and discipline, 283-4; and displace- 
ment, 317, 321-2; in dreams, 277-8; 
and equivalent stimuli, 272n; expres- 
sions of, 274-81, 288; and fixation, 286; 
and gricf, 285; and guilt, 284-5; and 
hallucinations, 281; and humor, 276-7; 
and impersonation, 276; in literature, 
275-6; vs. love, 273-4; of lover and 
father, 311-12; and magic, 278-9; mal- 
adjustive forms of, 274; and marital 
frustration, 284; and narcissism, 273-4, 
302; and neurotic symptoms, 280-1, 
313; objects involved in, 272-4; of 
parents with children, 283-4; and 
projection, 328, 339, 340-1; and ra- 
tionalization, 383; and reaction for- 
mation, 372-3, 374-5; and regression, 
286; and repression, 285-6; of self 
with love-object, 284-5; and self- 
confidence, 282; of spouse with par- 
ent, 284; and sublimation, 354; and 
superego development, 283-4; and 
symbols, 274-5; and sympathy, 275; 
and symptomatic actions, 280-1; and 
transference, 322; and withdrawal, 391 
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Perceptual integration, ego-ideal and 
object-choice, 266-7 

perceptual realism: in dreams, 252; and 
maturity, 236 

perceptual selectivity, 44-5, 328 n 

personality: and adjustment, 16-17, 57, 
58; complexity of, 207; and defenses, 
24; defined, 57-8" 83; and develop- 
mental identification, 296-7; func- 
tional divisions of, 69, 84; as object 
of perception, 82-3; multiple sources 
of, 297; and perception, 13, 57; pro- 
Jecuve tests of, 14; psychopathic, see 
Psychopathic Personality; reorga 
ton of, 13, 58; sameness-change varia- 
le of, 242; uniqueness of, 117 

Personality dynamics, significance of 
anxiety in, 21-2; see also psychology 
of adjustment 


Persuasion, as a form of punishment, 


Perversion: anal, 249-50; vs. neurosis, 
263; oral, 249; and repression, 262-3; 
Sexual, 128, 229 

Pessimism, development of, 89-90 

phallic phase, and Oedipus complex, 
231; see also sexual development 

Phenotype, vs, genotype, 23n 

phobic reaction, 163, 280, 313 

Physiological functions, unconscious na- 
„ture of, 60 

pity, and perceptual identification, 275 

Play, need for, 40 

pleasure: anal, 223-4; during maternal 
Care, 225, 231; and need reduction, 21, 
43: 71, 117; oral, 222-3; quality of; 
230; sexual nature of, 220, 229 

bleasure-principle, 69, 71 

post-hypnotic Suggestion, and uncon- 
Scious functions, 62-3 

breconscious functions, 59-60 


fined, 48, 109-10: hiera 

1 48, 1 rch : 
and individua] diff y 03 49-50 
recreation, 259 


privations: big 
problem situation defir 
" 
Problem solution,’ i 
Progression: 
263 n; and anxiety, 2 z 
Pensation, 387; acd ains ML coi- 
323; defined, 244; and fixation, 265; 
7 ; and rationalization’ 
392-3; and Tegression, 244, 248, 265; 
ani Tepression, 262-3; social support 
OL, 240, 267; and withdrawal, 390-1 
Projection: adjustive implications of. 
342-4, 345; and anxiety, 337-9, 3 ; 
and compensation, 388; defined, 3278 
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projection (continued) 
330n; and delusions, 76, 336-7. 342: 
and developmental identification, 3415 
and displacement, 333, 341-2; VS: dis- 
placement, 328-9, 328 n, 3445 distor- 
tion involved in, 328, 334-5, 339, 3433 
of ego-ideals, 340-1, 343-4; and ego 
restriction, 343; expressions of, 329- 
37; of fear, 332-3; and fear of the 
dead, 331; and tion, 340; and guilt, 
and hallucinations, 337; of hos- 
171, 330-1; and inferiority feel- 
gs, 333; and jealousy, 331-2; mal- 
adaptive nature of, 23-4; motives 
involved in, 329-33, 344; and necd 
integrates, 328n; objects of, 334-6, 
344; and Oedipus complex, 331; and 
perceptual identification, 328, . 336, 
339, 340-1; and perceptual selectivity, 
328 n; and prejudice, 334-53 and psy- 
chopathic personality, 338; psychotic 
manifestations of, 336-73 and ration- 
alization, 22-3, 385; and reaction for- 
mation, 369, 376; and regression, 340; 
and repression, 327-8. 3280, 328-9. 
339-40; of sexuality, 329-30; and social 
interaction, 334-5. 339, 3435 and subli- 
mation, 355; and superego motivation, 
338; and vicarious gratification, 327, 
328, 330; and withdrawal, 392 
projective tests, 14, 127 
psycboanalysis: criticism of, 346; grad- 
ual course of, 62; and insight, 214-15; 
resistance in, 63-43 and unconscious 
motivation, 1135 see also psychother- 
apy : : 
psychogenic motives, see motives, psy- 
chogenic 
psychological environment, see percep- 
tion, perceptual environment 
psychological field, see perception, per- 
ceptual environment 
psychology: of adjustment, 19-20; be- 
havioristic, 12; dynamic, 6 
psychopathic personality, 82, 84, 338 
psychosexual development, 220-32; See 
also sexual development 
psychosis, 256-7 
psychosomatic: defenses, 23; functions, 
and consciousness, 194; interrelations, 
6-7, 116, 179 
psychotherapy: and aggressive catharsis, 
136, 152; aim of, 173, 179; and anxiety, 
181, 181 n, 189; client-centered, 25 n; 
and defenses, 181; and ego strength, 
113M, 214-15; fear of, 25 n; and in- 
sight, 197, 214-15; and intelligence 
Jevel, 212; permissiveness in, 152; psy- 
choanalytic, 63-4; and repression, 211; 
resistance in, 63-4, 181; and transfer- 
ence, 315-16; and unconscious moti- 
M Md 113, 179; see also psychoanaly- 
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punishment: adjustive implications of, 
149-56, 157-8, 303-4; adjustment of to 
child's perception, 153-5; as aggres- 
sion, 144-8; of aggression, 52; defined, 
144-5, 157; and developmental identi- 
fication, 299-300, 303-4, 307; displaced 
aggression in, 147-8, 155; fear of, os, 
9s, 186-7; and frustration tolerance, 
148, 151; and masochism, 148; mild 
forms of, 155-6; motivation of, 147-8. 
157; need for, 186-7; and negative ca- 
thexis, 154-5; objective classification 
of, 145-6; and perception, 146; reac- 
tions to, 148-9, 157; and repression, 
231; of self, 145; of sexual behavior, 
51, 200, 231; and socialization, 147, 
153; subjective classification of, 146-7; 
and superego motivation, 77-8 


quantitative factor, 69; see also eco- 
nomic principle 


rage, 9, 39; see also aggression, hostility 
rationalization: and conscience, 384; de- 
fined, 381; and developmental identi- 
fication, 384; and displacement, 384-5; 
and ego-ideals, 384; and fixation, 
382-3; as a general concept, 38o-1, 
382, 382 n, 386, 393; VS. hypocrisy, 
381 n; and insight, 382; and perceptual 
identification, 383; and progression, 
382-3; and projection, 22-3, 385; and 
reaction formation, 385-6; and regres- 
sion, 382-3; and repression, 382; and 
sublimation, 385; and thinking, 382 n; 
and unconscious motivation, 43-4 
reaction. formation: adjustive implica- 
tions of, 373, 377, 379; and ambiva- 
lence, 371-2, 377; and anxiety, 371-4, 
378-9; and Christian doctrine, 370-1; 
and compensation, 388-9, 389 n; and 
compromise formation, 366; and con- 
science, 363, 375; defined, 364, 378; 
and developmental identification, 375; 
and displacement, 375-6; expressions 
of, 367-71; and fixation, 373, 374; and 
guilt, 372; against homosexuality, 364, 
369; against hostility, 363, 370-1, 378; 
against masochism, 360; and need in- 
tegrates, 364n; and obsessional neu- 
rosis, 371; against Oedipus complex, 
370; and passive resistance, 370-1; and 
perceptual identification, 372-3, 374-53 
against pregenital sexuality, 250, 349. 
367-9; and, projection, 369, 376; an 
rationalization, 385-6; and regression, 
374; and repression, 374; against sad- 
ism, 369; against sexuality, 364-5, 367- 
70, 378; and social interaction, 373-4; 
Jod cublimation, 350, 376-7; VS. sub- 
jimation, 364-5, 366 n, 3753 VS. undo- 
ing, 365; and withdrawal 392 
realism, 236; see also perceptual realism 
reality, criterion of, 338 


n 
xiv 


reality-principle, 71 
reality testing, 148 
recognition, need for, 40 
recreation, 254-5, 259, 264 
reflex behavior, 6, 13 
regression: adjustive implications of, 
246, 263-7, 268-9; ahistorical, 232-3, 
244. 252; and alcoholism, 255; and 
anxiety, 257-62, 260, 268; to biogenic 
motivation, 48-50, 54, 201, 359; classi- 
fication of, 244-7, 267-8; and com- 
pensation, 387; and conflict, 260-1, 
262; criteria of, 236-7; defined, 243-4; 
and displacement, 321; and dreams, 
243, 247, 252-3; dynamic, see ahistori- 
cal; and enuresis, 256; expressions of, 
249-57, 268; and fantasy, 251, 253-4; 
and fixation, 247; formal, 247; and 
frustration, 255-6; general, 251-7; his- 
torical, 247-8, 252; historical vs. ahis- 
torical concepts of, 232-5, 244, 247-9, 
252, 268; and id-superego conflicts, 
105; and inversion, 250-1; and level of 
aspiration, 264-5; and maturity, 240; 
and motivational Pattern, 264; and 
need integrates, 245, 250-1; and neu- 
TOSIS, 246, 256-7, 260-1, 265-6; partial 
vs. general, 246-7, 249; and perceptual 
identification, 286; and progression, 
248, 265; vs. Progression, 244; and 
projection, 340; and psychopathology, 
246; psychosexual, 229, 247-8, 249-51; 
and psychosis, 246, 256-7; and ration- 
alization, 382-3; and reaction forma- 
tion, 374; and recreation, 246, 254-5; 
and repression, 262-3, 268; vs. retro- 
gression, 244, 248; situational VS. es- 
tablished, 246, 249; and sleep, 246, 
251-2; in social Interaction, 258, 261; 
temporal, 247; temporary vs. perma, 
nent, 245-6, 258-9; topographical, 247; 
and sublimation, 354; and withdrawal, 
256, 258, 390-1 
rejection, need for, 40 
relatedness, and anxiety, r72 
repression: adjustive implications of, 
212-16, 216-17; and ambivalence, 207; 
and anxiety, 21, 169, 170, 172-3, 175, 
203-9, 204 D, 205 n, 216; and compen- 
sation, 387; and conflict, 207, 211; 
continuous operation of, 195-6, 210— 
11; defined, 194-6, 216; vs. denial, 
198; and developmental identification, 
301-2; and displacement, 318, 320-1, 
320n, 328-9, 328 n; and dissociation, 
196, 207; and economic rinciple, 
201-2, 206—7, 207 n; and ego functions, 
63, 72; and ego restriction, 199, S d 
208-9; and ego strength, 205; one 
energy level, 210-11, 216; failure of, 
n, 207-8, 208n; of fear, 
aie TT ZOEF, 268; func- 
200; and fixation, d EH tal 
tions subject to, 199-202; = iba i 
nature of, 209-10, 216; and habitua: 
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repression (continued ) 
tion, 200n, 213; of hostility, 171, 177, 
200; and hunger, :99 n, 200-1; of id 
functions, 206; and inhibition, 197; 
and intelligence level, 211-12, 216; vs. 
isolation, 197; and latency period, 
227-8; and libertinism, 215-16; and 
need integrates, 199n; of need for 
punishment, 187; and neurosis, 196, 
215; and perceptual identification, 
285-6; and perversion, 262-3; and pro- 
gression, 262-3; and projection, 327-9, 
328 n, 339-40; and psychotherapy, 211; 
and punishment, 231; and rationaliza- 
ton, 382; and reaction formation, 
374; and regression, 262-3, 268; and 
resistance, 63; and self-confidence, 
209; of sexuality, 51, 199-200, 206, 213, 
226, 229; and socialization, 200, 2143 
and sublimation, 353, 358; of superego 
motivation, 173, 201-2, 206-7; and 
suppression, 201, 213, 215-16; uncon- 
scious operation of, 195; and with- 
drawal, 390 

resentment, defined, 128 

resistance: and conflict, 63; defined, 
63-4; as an ego function, 63; and psy- 
chotherapy, 181; and repression, 63; 
and unconscious functions, 60-1, 64 

respect, and developmental’ identifica- 
tion, 293, 299-300 


responsibility, repudiation of, 255-6 


restraint, 197, 216, 390 

retaliation fear, 171 

retention, need for, 39 

retention measurement, and levels of 
consciousness, 61 B 

retrogression, vs. regression, 244, 248 

reward: in education, 118; secondary, 
2 H 

Ee individual differences in, 321; 
see also fixation 


sadism: and masochism, 128-9; r 
formation against, 369; sublima 
351 p 

sameness-change variable, 242 

satisfier, see object 

scoptophilia, see voyeurism 

SERENA and repression, 214 

self: extension of, 273; as obje á 
placed motivation, 316 ject of dis- 

Atos calieeion, need for 

x 9 self- i 
self-concept, and cgo-ides[ Ption 
self-confidence: define 


eaction 
tion of, 


ation tolerance, 114; 
identification, 282; 
20! 


developmental identi- 
ic,29455; and hostility, 153 
“ism, 149 

selt- epreciation, 129 
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self-destruction instinct, 133 sexuality (continued) 

self-esteem, loss of, 126 also cathexis, libido, love, sexual de- 

self- justification, see rationalization velopment, sexual motivation 

self-observation, see self-perception shame, defined, 183-4 

self-perception: and adjustment, 833 and similance, need for, 40; see also develop- 
compensation, 387; as an ego func- mental identification 


tion, 75-6; parental sources of, 75; situational regression, 246 
and punishment, 153-45 and superego skills, development of, 295-6 


| functions, 75-6 sleep: and ego reorganiz tion, 71; as a 
self-punishment: and aggression, 140; regression, 251-2 
and conscience, 75; as frustration, 145; social approval, 77, 95, 126 
and neurosis, 153 i socialization, 214, 295; and aggression, 
| sentience, necd for, 38; see also libido, 149; and frustration, 87 117; and 


exuality frustration tolerance, 118; of parents 


love, sexual motivation, s 


sex, need for, 38; see also libido, love, and teachers, 147. 153; and punish- 
sexual motivation, sexuality ment, 147, 153; see also developmental 
sex-roles, in aggression, 143 identification, superego development 
sexual aim, defined, 221 source, as an aspect of motivation, 33, 
sexual behavior, punishment of, 51 53; see also necd i 
i sexual curiosity, 22 space of free movement, and maturity, 
sexual development: anal phase, 223-4; 234-6 ; 
and displacement, 311-! and fixáà- starile pattern, 39, 171 


tion, 241; genital phase, 2 „latency Stimuli: ambiguity of, 14, 89; emotional 
1 : M : ambiguity . 89; al, 
period, 227-8; and object-choice, ol 42; equivalent, 272 n; motivating, 6, 
30, 238; Oedipus T n s ag on 21, 25, 41; non-identity of, 272 
phase, 222-3; phallic phase, 224; cn stimulus-response formula, 12-13 
of, 230, 238; reinterpretation of, 238;  Syblimation: adaptive value of, 24; ad- 


cci i 2 . H . A . 
Soin en ae justive implications of, 346, 360, 362; 
sexual Impo Poe MAE fa and anxiety, 352-3, 361-23 and civili- 
| sexual impulse, components of, 241 n zation, 360; and compensation, 388; 
ivation: jusi nt, 51-25 LA » 360; ar ns , E 
ud DT of 4 ana nese S on: and compromise formation, 366; and 
Ei ^ ne lesion of, st; signifi- conflict, 360; defined, 346-7. 361, 
de ee ee See alse "cathex 365; and developmental identification, 
libido love ‘Sexual development, sex- 354-5; and displacement, 345. 335: 
ual ' SIUE s: and ego-ideals, 354-5, 375: 3S evalua- 
sexa] object defined, 221 uve a 347 E 3p GXPIGS- 
: E TE RI Ve ash 3 sions of, 347-52, 361; an xation, 
; En T S S in children, 224, 353, 354; VS- functional autonomy, 
sexual source defined, 221 470» n^» 3590, 30 and guidance, 
zl? wi c AS - sexuality, 251, 351; OF 
i sexuality: aim-inhibited, 312 n, 329, 3473 PM onse d ibeligin. been 
] and alcoholism, 255; and autonomic d d g 3:9; of Oedipus 
nervous system, 259-60; bisexual na- and need integrates, 359; € AE P 
ture of, 224n; and civilization, 346 complex, 351, 354-5; Of penis envy, 
Oa: tat i d : 351; and perceptual identification, 354: 


360; and component instincts, 220; 
criminal, 82; development of, 220-32; 
and developmental identification, 232; 
displacement of, 310-13, 320-1; an 

ego functions, 221-2; fixation of, 229, 
249-51, 266; Freud's conception of, 
220, 222; generalized conception of, 
220, 222; genital, 329; vs. genitality, 
220; individual differences in, 168; in- 
fantile manifestations of, 220; modi- 
fiability of, 311, 347-8; oral, 255; per- 
versions of, 249; as positive cathexis, 
311, 358; pregenital, 329; projection 
of, 329-30; and punishment, 200, 231; 
reaction formation against, 250, 364-53 
367-70), 378; regression of, 229, 249-51; 
repression of, 199-200, 206, 229; sub- 
limation of, 229, 250, 251, 346, 347-513 
and superego motivation, 200; and 
symptoms, 250; weakness of, 199; see 


of pregenital sexuality, 229, 250, 348- 
50; and projection, 355; and rationali- 
zation, 385; and reaction formation. 
350, 376-7; VS. reaction formation. 
364-5, 366 n, 3755 and regression, 354; 
and repression, 353. 358; of sadism, 
351; of sexual impulses, 346, 347-51, 
364; in social reform, 3553 and socia 
warmth, 348; vs. substitution, 358; and 
withdrawal, 392 
succorance, need for, 40 
suggestion, post-hypnotic: 
scious functions, 62-3 7 
suicide, as a form of aggression, 140 
superego, 57; 69, 153; and displacement, 
316; as Object of perception, 82-3; 
and Oedipus complex, 301-2, 322, 
355, 3705 parental, and di cipline, 80; 
see also superego development, su- 


and uncon- 


xvi 


superego (continued) 3 
Perego functions, superego motiva- 
tion 

superego development: and compensa- 
tion, 388; as socialization, 295 

superego functions, 69; defined, 74-9, 
84; development of, 77-8; and ego 
unctions, 71; as “higher” values, 74; 
personification of, 76, 82; as psycho- 
genic motivation, 74, 76-9, 82; repres- 
sion of, 173; and self-control, 74; and 
self-observation, 74, 76; see also su- 
Perego, superego development, super- 
€go motivation 

superego motivation: and conflict, 77, 
78, 81, 300-1; conservative nature of, 
79-80; cultural variation in, 80-2, 81 n; 
development of, 77-9, 8o, 84; frustra- 
tion of, 262; and hostility, 200; and 
levels of consciousness, 79; and paren- 
tal conformity, 78, 80; and personal 
antonomY, 77, 78, 304-5; and psy- 
chopathic personality, 82; repression 
of, 201-2, 206-7; and sexuality, 200; 
and social approval, 77; unconscious, 
79; see also superego, superego devel- 
opment, superego functions 

superiority, need for, 39 

suppression: defined, 196-7, 216; and 
habituation, 200n; and repression, 
201; Vs. repression, 213, 215-16; and 
withdrawal, 390 

sweating, 166, 182 

symbolism, 66-8; 
identification 

symbols: displacement onto, 3 
dreams, 277-8; and Perceptual 
fication, 274~5 

sympathy, and Perceptual identifica. 
tion, 275 

symptomatic actions: defined, 64; and 
perceptual identification, 280-1; see 
also Parapraxes | 

symptoms: and displacement, 314; neu- 
rotic, 66-8; obsessive, 181; psychoso- 
matic, 7, 117 n, 179, 250; punishing 
character of, 187; regressive nature 
of, 256-7 


see also perceptual 


17; in 
identi- 


tension: apprehensive, 161; and head- 
aches, 41-2; muscular, 6, 13, 41-2, 166, 
182; and parturition, 41-2; reduction 
of, 6, 43, 71, see also need reduction; 
sexual, 33; unpleasantness of, 43,71 

testing reality, 148 . 

thinking: animistic, 279; creative, 74 n; 
and emotions, 9-10; and fantasy, 254; 
and motivation, 8, 45-6; and percep- 
tion, 10 n 

thirst, 33, 48 

thumb-sucking, 231, 249-50, 259-60 


Subject Index 


tissue needs, 31, 41 

tolerance, see frustration tolerance 

transference, 315-16, 322; see also per- 
ceptual identification 

traumatic situation, defined, 170 

tremors, 166, 182 


unconscious: ego functions, 74n; frus- 
tration and conflict, 108; hostility, 
125-6; motivation, 8, 43-4, 68; per- 
ception, 14; superego motivation, 79; 
see also unconscious functions 

unconscious functions: defined, 59, 
60-1; and dream interpretation, 65-6; 
evidence of, 62-8; in judgment, 46; 
and language, 73-4, 79; and neurotic 
symptoms, 66-8; and parapraxes, 64-5; 
and post-hypnotic suggestion, 62-3; 
and resistance, 60-1, 63-4 

undoing, defined, 365-6 

uniqueness: of adjustments, 16, 24, 58, 
117; of defensive activities, 22-3; of 
the individual, 13; of molar units, 20; 
of motives, 36-7; of perceptual en- 
vironment, 15, 58 


units, in different sciences, 18, 26 


unpleasure, as tension, 43, 71 
urination, need for, 38 


vacillation, IOI, 102 

vanity, 250 

valence, defined, 36, 53 

values: ethical, 9; hierarchy of, 119; as 
superego functions, 474, 

variability, adaptive significance of, 34 

verbal symbols, and ego functions, 73-4 

vicious circle: of displaced aggression. 
153; of fear and hostility, 2r, 139; 0| 
hostility and anxiety, 178; of hostility 
and guilt, 186; of punishment and 
aggression, 151 

voyeurism, 312, 329, 350, 369 


water, need for, 38 

witchcraft, belief in, 52 

withdrawal, 23, 102, 171; as a biological 
principle, 389; defined, 9-00; and 
denial, 390; and developmenta] iden- 
tification, 391; and isplacement. 
391-2; and ¢80-restriction, 199, 256; 
and fixation, 390-1; as a general con- 
cens ; trem 390, 392. 
tual identi Cation, gor. 1 
psychological, 256, er nae 
gression, 390-1; and Projection 392; 
Psychotic, 199 n; and reaction forma- 
tion, 392; an regression, 256, 258, 
Sion, 390; and re- 

ud Swlimation, 392; and 

~ 2,390; symbolic, 102 

worry, as displaced ‘anxiety sio 


A NOTE ON THE TYPE 


This book was set on the Linotype in Janson, 
a recutting made direct from the type cast 
from matrices (now in possession of the 
Stempel foundry, F. rankfurt am Main) made 
by Anton Janson some time between 1660 
and 1687. 

Of Janson’s origin nothing is known. He 
may have been a relative of Justus Janson, 
a printer of Danish birth who practiced in 
Leipzig from 16 14 to 1635. Some time be- 
tween 1657 and 1668 Anton Janson, a punch- 
cutter and type-founder, bought from the 
Leipzig printer Johann Erich Hahn the type- 
foundry that had formerly been a part of 
the printing house of M. Friedrich Lankiscb. 
Jansows types were first shown in a speci- 
men sheet issued at Leipzig about 1675. Jan- 
son’s successor, and perhaps his son-in-law, 
Johann Karl Edling, issued a specimen sbeet 
of Janson types in 1689. His heirs sold the 
Janson matrices in Holland to Wolfgang 
Dietrich Erhardt of Leipzig, 
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